_. station. and it has attracted so-much 
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BUROPE, SAYS 
TROTZKY, BOWS 
TO AMERICANS 


Prominent Russian Attacks 
‘Grasping’ Capitalism Press- 
ing Down Countries 


REVOLUTION FORESEEN 
FOR UNITED STATES 


Soviets 
and Hunery and Still With- 
standing America 


—_- 


By Special Cable 
MOSCOW, Feb. 18—‘‘The greatest 


the far-sighted, strong, grasping 
American capitalism which presses 


on European countries and threatens | 


us with vengeance. But American 
weakness lies in her strength, be- 
‘cause the latter is based on the en- 
slavement of bourgeois Europe. 
America will go dcwn to the same 
giddy tempo with which- she arose.” 

Leon Trotzky voiced this prediction 
at the latter part of a two-hour lec- 
ture on the subject of Europe and 
America, delivered 
Experimental Theater. 


American material wealth, 


vatism of American labor, Mr. 


Trotzky declaring that “the Ameri-' 
.é # ‘better citizens, decreased the labor 


‘turnover perceptibly and aided 


can labor movement pursues its un- | 
precedented reformist policy of a 
compromise with the bourgeoise. It | 
has a big, broad development, uniting 
the workers and the capitalists.” 


Reconstruction Loans 


Mr. Trotzky emphasized the “en- 
slavement” of Europe to America| 
through the medium of the war re- 
construction loans, totaling $20,000,- 
000,000. He painted a gloomy pic- 
ture of the present positicn of Eu- 
rope, pointing’ out that the war had 
brought as its consequences 17 new 
states, 7000 kilometers of new fron- 
tiers, 1,000,000° additional soldiers, 
adding: ‘For all this Europe pays' 
Americans usurious interest, and 
bows at their feet. The only stable 
thing in Europe is unemployment. 
American capitalists enrich them- 
selves from impoverished Europe, 
and European states stand in line 
and await American. enslavement.” 

Putting the question, “Has capital- 
ism outlived itself? Can it still de- 
velop progressive, economic forces?” 
Mr. Trotzky replied to his own ques- 
tion: “If capitalism can still carry 
out its historic mission it will mean 
that we fook power too early and 
pronounced its doom too early. For 
Europe capitalism is reactionary. 


Economic Interdependence 


“Not only does it not lead the na- 
tions, it cannot even reach the pre- 
war economic level. But in America 
capitalism still goes forward while 
im some continents as Africa it just 
begins to function. We live under 
conditions of world economic inter- 
cependence. Europe depends on 
America but America depends on 
Iurope. The economic life of Europe 
becomes a basic part of the economic 
life of America. A European revolu- 
. tion will be a shakeup of American 
capitalism. America is second in line 
for a revolution, while Europe is 
first. Europe should go over to So- 
cialism without and against America. 
Can Europe- hold out? Russia, 
ruined, hungry and -poor held out. 
_ The salvation of Europe lies in unity 
in driving out its ruling class which 
is dismembered. The creation of. 
Soviet Socialist state of Europe is 
the first elementary condition for a 
victorious European revolution. 


Question of India 


“We constitute a bridge between 
Europe and Asia. If England loses 
India as a colony, it will find India 
again as an ally through the 
European revolution. This block of 


Depicted as Ruined: 


'reported noticeably 


‘owners of their homes or 


‘woman. 


Europe and Asia.will be stronger 
than America.” | 
Concluding, Mr. Trotzky warned | 
his auditors not to underestimate the 
strength of American capitalism, | 
which increasingly dominated Latin. 
America and Europe, outside Rus- 
sia. However, he expressed confi- . 
dence in the ultimate victory of the |! 
revolutionary combination of Europe | 
and Asia, declaring: “The horrors of 
the past war will pale before the 
measures which American capital | 
will employ in defending itself | 
against Europe. But we too are not) 
made of bad stuff; we know we, 
have nothing to lose but chains and | 
Russia can supply Europe with 
needed food and raw materials.” 
The huge audience composed of 
all social classes packed the theater 
and applauded vigorously throughout 
ti <: -ech which was delivered for 
the benefit of th poor students of 
Russian universities. Mounted police 
were required to keep order among 
the crowds besieging the doors of 
the theater. The speech was radio- 
cast from a_ large Moscow radio 


interest that it will be repeated next 
Monday. 


SWING ASKS BETTER 
BORDER CONDITIONS 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 17 (4)—The 
State and Treasury Departments 
were asked today by Philip D. Swing 
(R.), Representative from California, 
to request Mexico to free the border 
of vice resorts. Numerous protests 
and appeals growing out of a recent 
incident at Tia Juana, had reached his 
office, Mr. Swing said. Severai years 


ago, he declared, he urged establish- 
ment of a 50-mile zone along the 
border, to be free from liquor, vice 


| Plan to Stabilize 
' Musie and 


; Door-Knob Artist Forced 


and gambling. ° 


As an immediate moral protest and | 


in order to restrict border vice activ- ' 
ities, he said, he had asked Washing- 
ton officials to issue an order to ad- 
vance the closing time at the border 
- to an earlier hour each night. He ex- 
; confidence that the adminis- 
‘would take prompt action. 
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Woman Editor Cites Value 
to Press of Home Appeal 


Tells Inland Daily Press 


Association of Advantages 


in Gaining Good Will of Households—Avers 


Weuien Chooses the ‘ 


‘Home Paper” 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

CHICAGO, Feb. 18—Editors and 
publishers who are members of the 
Inland Daily Press Association, meet- 
(ing here in annual convention, lis- 
tened to a woman editor tell them 
that “if a woman likes a newspaper 
that publicaticn is likely to become 
the ‘home paper’ and in four out of 
five cases she decides what shall be 
the ‘home paper.’ ”’ 


This editor is Mrs. Florence Rid- | 
dick Boys of the Plymouth (Ind.) | 
Pilot. She is state probation officer of | 
‘Indiana. The conference includes 243 


en ion is | 
emy to a proletarian revolution is ‘editors and publishers of daily news- 


| papers in the middle West. 
Discussion ¢«* experiences in pwb- 
lication of church advertisements 
brought out reports of varied expe- 
riences. Some editors stated churches 
increased con- 
gregations due to paid advertising; 


'some publishers said they had sub- 
stantial 
'paigns financially underwritten by 


church advertising cam- 


committees of business ran, and 


‘others ’ ere 
in the Moscow. thers, some of whom were iiot even 


In the early | 
part of the lecture he emphasized | 
its me-| 


chanical development and the conser- | the 


church members, 

EK. H. Harris described a savings 
system he started six years ago to 
work out for the 50 employees of | 
Richmond (Ind.) Palladium, 
“which has resulted in making them 


in 
making 90 per cent of the employees 
helping 
them buy their homes.” 

-.40me Features 

Mrs.. Boys said that .a strong home 
appeal in a newspaper has the fol- 
lowing uses: 

“It helps build circulation. It in- 
creases advertising value of the 
publication. It makes for prestige 
and reader confidence. It generates 
good will. It is a satisfaction to the 
editor. It encourages home life. It 
contributes to welfare of the chil- 
dren, future citizens. 2. $64 38 
patriotic work for community, state 
and nation. It is in line with the 
trend of the times. 

“A newspaper can select its read- 
ers. If it plays up the interests of 
any particular class it will have sub- 
scribers from that class. Sport fea- 
tures attract sport fans. Financial 


features attract business men. Agri- | 


cultural features attract farmers. 
Women’s features attract women. If 


a woman likes a certain paper, that ! 
paper is likely to become the ‘home | 


paper.’ In four cases out of five, the : 
woman sdecides: which shal] be the 
‘home paper.’ 


“A paper in the home is worth 


two in hg Bi ret The street pur- 
chaser is fickle but the home paper 


becomes a fixture. The entire family 
watches eagerly for its arrival and 
reads every page. It lies on the li- 
brary table, is treasured, clipped, 
discussed, and quoted. Children in 
the home grow up loving it and want | 
it in their homes when they have 
them. 
The “Home Paper” 


‘What every paper craves is to be- 
come ‘the home paper.’ This situa- 
tion does not just happen, but is 
brought about. The home paper is 
the one which is interesting to the 
Advertisers recognize that 
men are the earners and have to do 
with the income; women are the 
spenders and have to do with the 
outgo. Women spend 75 per cent of 
the family income and _ influence 
spending of 10 per cent more. 

‘They buy or help buy the family 
shoes, hats, clothing, soap, cosmetics, 
books, theater tickets, furnishings 
and the auto. They travel. Almost 
all advertising is addressed to 
women and the women of the house- 
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hold read it and are guided by it. It 
is they who remind Dad that his coat 
is getting shabby and that now is 
the time to buy, for suits are marked : 
down one-third. 


“Merchants must talk to a woman | 


audience, for women are the pur- 
chasing agents of the home, 
paper that is read and liked by 
women ‘the home paper,’ 


dium than the one which has only 
man appeal. 


ing advertising valuable is reader 
'confidence. To help home keepers 
| and the home of the community gives 
high moral tone. Such a paper is 
more valuable to advertisers, 
because it goes to a better class of 


readers, and because they rely upon. 


zt. 


like. They talk about it, stand up for 
it, telephone their news to it, 
turn its way such business as they 
control. Suffrage of women and their 


increasing activity in all enterprises | 
is an added reason for appreciating | 


| good will of women. 

| “Newspapers are now 
more service to women and 
‘home. Many activities tend to lead 
‘people away from the home and to: 
‘make women restless. There is need | 
that newspapers point out anew the; 
sweetness and dignity of home life 
and the preciousness of children.” 


ASK SECTIONAL 
BAN ON TRUCKS 


a  D 


and Beacon Streets Urge 
Heavy Traffic Removal 


oe 


from Marlborough and Beacon 
Streets for the full 24 hours was 
‘brought up this morning for the sec- 


(ond time at 
Street Commission. 


i\last year Alexander Whiteside, coun- 
sel for the Beacon Street residents, : 
petitioned the board for such action | 
but the board has reached no de- | 
cision.. At present both streets are'|§ 
free from heavy traffic between the 
hours from 8 p. m. to 8 a: m. 

The principal action taken at the 
hearing was py Mr. Whiteside, who, 
after laying before the commission 
the difficulties and detriment to real 
estate values experleénced by the 
residents of Beacon Street recom- 
mended a 90-day trial -ef this exclu- 
sion plan. He suggested that during 
| this period the avenues used by the 
trucks thus excluded be noted and 
ithe general effect on this district ob- 
served. He also offered to defray any 


enforcing this rule. 

Representatives of the Vacuum 
Oil Company and the Motorbus 
Owners Association were the only 
ones speaking directly for the oppo- 
sition. 

Both stated their appreciation of 

the position of the residents in this 
district but argued that use of these 
main arteries was necessary to the: 
welfare of their business. 
_ At the close of the, hearing the 
commission announced that 
would hold the matter for considera- 
tion and make known their decision 
later. 


LOWER BUS SPEED 
BILL IS ADVOCATED 


Legislative Committee Gives 
Hearing on Measure 


Speed at which motor busses coast 
along the roads, to the endangerment 
of smaller automobiles, should be 
in the opinion of Francis J. 
| Finneran of Boston, speaking on a 
today before the Legislative 
'Committee on Highways and Motor 
| Vehicles, which would limit the 


| busses to a speed of 18 miles an hour, | 


_the limit‘imposed by law on trolley 
companies. 
The speaker was of the opinion 


| it is a short-sighted public policy ; 


(under which the people spend mil- 


‘lions of dollars for the construction | 
| of roadways to be used by a form of | 
“| transportation, which, through com- 
9 | _peting with and taking business from 
3 | the trolley and railroad companies, | 


leads to an increase in fares on the 


4 latter lines. 


Senator John W. Haigis, Senate 


‘chairman of the committee, agreed 
8 with Mr. Finneran that the increas- | 
°\ing use of the highways by large 


motor busses is becoming a nuisance 


Bibut he regarded the limitation of 


‘their speed to 18 miles an hour as 
being too drastic. 
There was no opposition. 


LABORITE CAPTURES 
SEAT IN ENGLAND 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, Feb. 18—Labor is exult- 
ant over the capture of the Darling- 
ton seat in a parliamentary by- 
election. The successful) candidate 
is a Quaker elementary school 
teacher 
majority in a three-cornered contest , 
against Conservative and Liberal 
competitors. 
| At the preceding election 


| Labor by 2000 votes. On the present | 
'aeccasion Labor. practically. main- | 


4! ained its vote despite the advent of. 


I the: Liberal, who although himself 
| only polling 3000 out of the 29,000 
‘yotes cast, drew off enough Conserv- 


id ative support to transfer the seal 


to Labor. 


The | 
is infinitely | 
more valuable as an advertising me-! 


“A most important factor in mak- | 


a newspaper prestige, character an | 


both | 


“Women are loyal to the paper they | 


and | 


offering | 
the | 


Residents of Marlborough 


The question of barring trucks) 


a hearing before the | 
In January of | 


expenses that might be incurred in! 


they | 


who won by a narrow : 


in ai 
6 «traicht fight, the Conservative beat 


MINING OF COAL 
RESUMED; FIRST 
SHIPMENTS SOON 


Whistles Blow at 6 a. m., 
and Bustling Miners Vie 
to Get Out Big Loads 


| 
| SCRANTON, Pa., Feb. 18 ()—Min- 


| ing was resumed in the anthracite 
region today when the vast army of 
| underground toilers returned to their 
jobs after being idle more than five 
‘months because of the strike. 

Deep-throated colliery whistles all 
) over the coal fieids blew a @alf dozen 
blasts at 6 a. m., to ar@use the work- 
ers, and socn afterward men and 
boys carrying dinner pails were mak- 


ing their way in the snow through | 


valleys and over hills to the mines. 
The’ great coal strike was over. 
Five months and 17 days of idleness 


was behind the workers and ahead | 
of them they visioned steady work | 


‘and prosperity. 
By 7 a. m., the hour for 
‘the day shift, the men who turned 
out for work were in or avout the 
‘mines. Everywhere there was ac- 
‘tivity; the little “lokies” that pull 
fing and fussing in getting them 
‘into position. 
Miners Vie for First Coal 
| In some mines there was rivalry 
ketween the miner and his “buddy” 
‘in the chamber to beat the miner and 
‘his helper in the next chamber in 
getting out the first car of coal. 
Shaits had hardly finished “drop- 
ping” men to the various levels be- 
fore they were hoisting coal for the 


breakers. Once through the break- 
ers, where the coal is sized and 
|Ootherwise prepared for market, it 
was loaded into cars, which were 
made up in trains and an early start 
was made for various destinations. 

Leading coal operators said they 
expected to produce about 25 per 
cent of the daily average of 65,000 
tons. All however, will not be 
shipped away because much of it 
is needed to fill the coal companies’ 
/ Own bins. 

There are about 125 producing 
companies in the anthracite fields 
,and the fuel will be shipped in all 
directions. New York, where the de- 
mand is greatest probably will re- 
| ceive more than any other one city. 
‘Coal companies, as a rule, will try to 
spread their product so that a little 
will go to everybody rather than 
‘all to a few. After a week, it is esti- 
i mated, the rush will be over and the 
| industry will settle down to normal, 


'all the while steadily increasing the | 


| 
| 


production UNTI Maximum output is | 

attained about the end of the month. 
Formal Contract Stened 

The contract under which the in- 

dustry is now 


working was signed | 


starting | 


cars around the collieries were puf-_| 


MARION TALLEY 


| 


in the offices of the Glen Alden Coal | 


Company in this city. Six operators 
and six miners affixed their signa- 
tures to the document, declared by 


| demonstrative 


Women Win Big Place 
in Day’s News Grist 


ARION TALLEY, 19-year-old 
Kansas City girl, makes suc- 
cessful debut in grand opera. 

Miss M. Sylvia Donaldson pre- 
sides over Massachusetts House of 
Representatives. 

National Women’s Temperance 
Union meets in St. Louis. 

Hearing at State House on ques- 
tion of women serving on juries. 

Women’s Republican Club of 
Massachusetts holds two meetings, 
one to consider music and another 
to hear Congressman Mills of New 
York. 

Woman editor tells Inland Daily 
Press Association the value of gain- 
ing good will of the housewife at 
Chicago meeting. 

Girls at Emerson College debate 
question of a censor for news- 
papers. 

Smith College Institute for Co- 
ordination of Women’s Interest an- 
nounces co- operative nursery play 


school. 

Miss Alice M. Ottley, associate 
professor of botany, has returned 
from South Africa. 

Art, conservation and community 
services forces of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
confer. 


IN TRIUMPH AT 
OPERATIC DEBUT 


Kansas City (inl Succeeds 
as Gilda in Verdi's 
“Rigoletto” 


NEW YORK, Feb. 
Talley, 
City, Mo., today, at» 19, stands ac- 
claimed America’s newest and young- 
est prima donna of the first rank. 

She swept to brilliant triumph in 
her debut on the boards of the 


Metropolitan Opera House 5000 
persons outside stormed 


18 (4?)—Marion 


as 
the 


4600 within, gave her an 
rivaling those of Enrico Caruso 
his days of glory. 

It was an American audience happy 
to acclaim this newest star. Twenty 
times the young soprano was called 
to the curtain when the opera was 
finished. One aria _ alone, 
Nome,” the high spot in her perform- 
ance as Gilda in Verdi's “Rigoletto,” 
was wildly applauded and brought 
nine calls at the end of the act. 

Though New York took the shy 
singer to te moart wen enthusiasm, 


nana , 
parents ‘and 200 “~triends and relati ves 
who came from Kansas City to see 
her triumph. 

The young singer herself was least | 
of all. “I’m awfully. 


in 


rr 


happy that I have pleased these wen- 


John L. Lewis, president of the Min- | , 
| she said when it was over. 


ers’ Union, to be the greatest contract 
ever drawn up.in the history of or- 
ganized labor. He told a mass meet- 
ing of miners in Plymovth that the 
agreement involved wages aggre- 
gating $1,500,000,000 in the period of 
the contract. 

Mine workers who went to work 
;will not receive any pay for at least 
20 days. They are paid twice a 
jmonth in normal times. Their pay 
ifor the remaining days of this month 
will come to them between March 
10-15. In the meantime relief will 
be continued where necessary. 

With the men back to work, the 
union leaders left for their homes. 
President Lewis went to Hazleton, 
Pa., and later he will leave the coal 
regions for his home in Springfield, 
Ill. 


derfully kind and friendly reople,’ 
Breadway Traffic Blocked 


Of the crowd which swarmed 


reserves cut line for 


traffic, she had not heard. 
those within the huge auditorium 
were hearing her first notes, 
and full, mounted police were riding, 
four abreast, along the sidewalks 
outside to clear them. 

With every available seat sold days 
ago, belated would-be patrons 
fered speculators as high as $100 a 
seat. 

Marion sang her “Caro Nome” 
coloratura aria with ease and as- 
surance. The audience was capti- 
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once a choir singer in Kansas | Miss M. Sylvia Donaldson, Representative From Brock- 


Gavel Over the Lower House While Gal- 
leries Filled W ith Delegations ot Women Look 


doors | 
and a capacity house of more than | 
Ovation | 


“Caro | 


in | 
front of the Opera House until police | 
Broadway | 
While | 


mature |; 


of- | 


Woman Presides at State House 


for the First 


Time in History 


MISS M. SYLVI 


Waid Studio 
A DONALDSON 


The First Woman to Guide State Law Makers Through a Session 


—— 


ton, Wields 


—_—_—_——_-—— 


Women played important roles 
ernment today, with Miss - 
Brockton. Ww ie! iding i aawek > Yer 
were especially reserved for the 
while i ther part of the 
organiz: , led by the 


lel 
wo 


} {1} 


li w: 
gavel in cither of the 
long parliamentary 
her an admirable presiding officer. 
Interesting to relate Miss Donaldson 
opposed the bill for women jurors. 

Possibly, recollection of Massachu- 
setts first Congresswoman, Mrs. 
Edith Nourse Rogers, now serving at 


land inspirea NHO*inally“wonien who | 
were guests. 
John C. 
House 
' be Women’s Day in all its aspects, 
'in additi on to calling Miss Seatiahinon 
ito the chai 


Hull, Speaker of 


jtions to many organizations 
might be interested to attend. 

Miss Donaldson has had 

distinguished career in 
‘tion, and was first elected to the 
Massechusetts House in 1922. She 
i'was graduated from Lawrence Acad- 
emy in Falmouth, took 
icourses Boston University, the 
‘Boston Normal Art School, and 
studied summer courses in several 
‘normal schools. 
'was district principal in the Goddard 
|School District, Brockton. 
' She hds served as president in the 
| Plymouth County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the Brockton Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the Women’s Educational Union, 
and the Ten Times One Club. She is 
at present treasurer of the Women’s 
Civic Federation of Brockton, is 
chairman of the Junior Red Cross 
and on the executive committee of 
the Brockton Red Cross, and serves 
as trustee of several institutions. 
She is a member of the Audubon So- 
ciety, the Brockton Art Club, the Day 
Nursery Committee, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and the 
League of Women Voters. 

Since Miss Donaldson has been a 
member of the House she has been 
prominent on the Committee on 
Education, and .serves on the Com- 
mittee on Public Health. 


a lonz 


iand educe- 


in 


HIGHER SPEAKER’S 
SALARY ADVOCATED 


ee ee 


Committee on Public Service 
Hears Bateman Bill 


Hearing was given today by 
legislative Committee on 
Service on the petition of Thomas 
R. Bateman, Representative, of Win- 
chester for an increase in the salary 
of the Speaker of the House. 

“IT have spoken to no one, con- 
ferred with no one, on this matter,” 


he said in opening. “This is purely 
my own bill. The present salary of 


the 


the time this position involves. 
only .is it practically a full-time job 
during the session, but throughout 
the year it means journey after 
journey to all parts of the State on 
speaking engagements. that, as 
Speaker, he cannot well refuse even 
did he wish to. His responsibility 
is second only to that of the Gov- 
ernor.” 

Martin Hays, Representative from 
Boston, while approving the idea, 
spoke in opposition to the bill. He 
' believes in salary as at present, he 
| Said, but the question of additional 
| heavy expense put upon this official 
' through his position should be taken 
-eare of. For this, he would sug- 
| gest a contingency fund of at least 
| $5000 to be at the disposal of the 
Speaker the year around. 

Whitfield Tuck of Winchester spoke 
in opposition, 


/ 


Soaks 


State House 
Massachusetts League o 
vigerously on behalf of jury service for women. 

is the first time in historv that 
Massachusetts legislative houre 
experience made f[ 


the | 
, r 
, determined that today od 


, he reserved all galleries | 
for women ‘and issued special invita- | 
which 


special | 


For many years she | 


the Speaker is $3000. First, look at) 
Not | 


On 
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of Ma 
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presentative from 
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women which 
representatives of manv 
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NURSERY -PLAY 
SCHOOL TO OPEN 


Smith College Institute for 
(‘o-ordination of Women’s 
Interests Is Sponsor 

| | 
; eae 
| NORTHAMPTON, Mass., 


on experiment in a prozram of study 
‘to eo-ordinate women’s activities, 
will open in Northampton in May. 
'The nursery will be established by 
the institute for the co-ordination of 
women’s interests of Smith College. 

| It will be used in an extensive in- 
vestigation being carried out by the 
institute, whose purnose is to study 
women’s 
| tinue intellectual and 
'interests, and 
manage their homes efficiently. 


nursery will require that each of 
the mothers who sends her children 
to the school shall give some of her 
time to supervising the group. Two 
craduate students who hold fellow- 
ships established by the 
which is a part of the Smith 


the school. 
It is estimated that at 
children ranging in age from 2 


least 15 
to d 


‘ing. 
be provided and the growth and de- 
velopment of the children carefully 
watched. 
There will 
for the older children, 


be work but supervised play. Most 


out of doors. 


of Wales mingled yesterday with the 


ployment dole. 
End Labor Exchange and other simi- 
lar institutions. 


attended, 


Feb. 18 (A) | 
— A co-operative nursery play school, | 


problems, with a view to en- | 
abline those who so desire to con- : 
professional | 
at the same time to) 


As a co-operative undertaking, the : 


institute, | 
De- | 
partment of Education, will assist in | 


‘years will be enrolled at the open-.: 
Training in habit formation will | 


be some group work ) 
but most of ; 
the activities of the children will not ; 


of the activities will be conducted | 
PRINCE MINGLES WITH JOBLESS | 
LONDON, Feb. 18 (4)—The Prince | 


drawers of the Government’s unem- | 
He visited the East | 


Public | 
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WOMEN SEEKING 
EQUAL SERVICE 
IN JURY DUTY 


Joint Judiciary Committee 
Hears Two Bills on the. 
Matter’ Argued 

MANY STRONG POINTS 
GIVEN BY BOTH SIDES 


League of Women Voters and 
Mass. Council of Women 
Sponsor Both Measures 


~~ + -_- 


Advocating jury service for women 
i because it would make effective the 
| intent of the Nineteenth Amend- 
;ment and improve the administra- 
{tion of justice in Massachusetts, 
|representatives of many women’s 
‘Organizations presented a_ strong 
'case for compulsory service before 
ithe Legislature’s Joint Committee 
'on the Judiciary today. 

| Two biits, almost identical in their 
‘constructicn, are before the commit- 
|tee, and the proponents, who were, 
irespectively, the Massachusetts 
League of Women Voters and the 
‘Massachusetts Council of Women, a 
; Republican organization, agreed to 
‘favor enactment of cither one. Mrs. 
Arthur G. Rotch, president of the 
_Massachusetts League, and Mrs. 
Sadie Lipman Schulman of the 
‘Council led arguments for the pro- 
| ponents. 

| Miss Donaldson in Opposition 


| In opposition to the measures ap- 
‘peared Miss M. Sylvia Donaldson, 
‘Representative from Brockton, who 
‘presided over the House of Repre- 
‘sentatives today. 
| “IT stand here pleading for the 
homes of Massachusetts,” Miss 
‘Donaldson said. “During the past 
few weeks I have received 92 letters 
‘in opposition to this bill, and last 
‘year I received 469. I do not believe 
| that the two organizations repr 
sented here have any right to thrust 
this measure on the rest of Massa- 
chusetts. 1 have had some court- 
room experience, and I know that 
there are certain cases in which un- 
Savory testimony appears at which 
women should not be present.” 
Answering objections against jury 
' service for women, Mrs. Jennie Loit- 
| man Barron, a member of the Boston 
i; School Committee, said that if she 
' thought the measure would have the 
| Slightest influence in disrupting the 
‘home, she would oppose it heartily. 
| She continued: 
| “Women may be divided into two 
: classes—those in the home and those 
jin industry. About one-fifth of all 
| 
| 


V- 


} 


our women are engaged in gainful 
eccurafden partnady..They can leave 
men, from point of view of time, and 
probably better from the point of 
‘view of remuneration. As a whole, 
‘their wages are not as high as those 
of the men, and; therefore, are nearer 
ithe compensation they receive. as 
| jurors. 

“Babies” Clerks and Teachers 
“As regards the women in 
i home, ‘Who is going to look 
‘the baby?’ The ‘babies’ of many 
‘woman are school teachers, clerks, 
‘doctors, and in our stores and fac- 
tories. These babies probably would 
‘not miss mother’s care more than 
‘usual, and, of course, the mothers 
‘of young kabies should be exempted. 

“The other women in the home 
may be divided into two classes: 
those who do not have household 
duties weighing very heavily upon 
them, because they can afford to 
| keep help, and those of the poorer 
‘class, who must perform all their 
| housework themselves. 

“Women of the poorer classes 
' would probably welcome jury serv- 
‘iee as much and even more than 
those of the richer class, because it 
‘would give them an opportunity for 
relaxation and recreation away from 
the home. With the compensation re- 
'ceived from jury duty they could 
easily hire others to do their house- 
work. 

“To these women jury service, with 
its short hours and reasonable com- 
‘pensation, would be an educational 

and an interesting diversion from 
| the mqnotonous routine of household 
drudgery. It is better that the 
sweeping and dishwashing should 
‘suffer temporarily at the hands of 
ithe high school girl next door than 
‘that the State should be deprived 
| of splendid jury material. 
| Give up Bridge for Jury 
| “Those with household help can 
easily find time for jur ‘-rvice. 
|Many cases in court ¢: last 
|longer than the average b: ' party 
or church festival. There is no 
‘danger to the home from women 
‘serving on juries The home has not 
suffered because of thousands of 
women’s clubs of every possible 
political and humanitarian com- 
lexion, nor because women have sat 
'on city councils, or on boards of 
| directors. 

“Grace and charm have not de- 
| parted from the American home; 
| family life has not been destroyed; 
‘domestic artS have not been 
| neglected; children have not gone, 
‘in greater numbers than before, 
| breakfastless to school. 

“There is no recorded increase in 
the burning of soups. Indeed, 
women’s outside interests have 
helped to develop the home. Home- 
making is something more than 
housekeeping. Many homes are hurt 
by the trivialities and lack of interest 
of mothers in the affairs of life. 

In refutation of the argument that 
women will be subjected to un- 
pleasant and undesirable experi- 
ences, Mrs. Barron said: 

‘The most common objection to 
women jurors is that they will be 
subjected to pass on cases of a dis- 
‘agreeable nature. The percentage of 
‘cases involving presentation of un- 
savory testimony is extremely small. 
‘The number of women who will hear 
such testimony is infinitesimal, be- 
‘cause very few civil cases raise such 
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POLAND'S CLAIM 


TO COUNCIL SEAT 


MAY BE HELD UP 


France Undesirous of Rais- 
ing Bars to Germany’s 
Admission to League 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
By Special Cuble 
PARIS, Feb. 18—The German Am- 
bassador, Dr. Von Hoesch, has left 
Paris for Berlin after long talks with 
both: Aristide Briand and Philippe 
Berthelot relative to the prospective 
entry of Germany into the League of 


_ Nations, and although the French 


representatives made clear that they 


favored the eventual granting of a 


permanent seat on the CouncH to 
Poland as well as Germany, they 
produced the impression that the 
controversy which exists chiefly in 
the newspapers will not be allowed 
to take an acute form. 

Poland is naturally France’s ally, 
and French sympathy must attend 
the Polish demands for admission 
into the Council. But that admission 
need not be pressed at the same time 
as the German admission, and elec- 
tion to @ non-permanent seat will 
serve precisely the same purpose as 
a permanent seat. In any case, it is 
realized that when Germany con- 
gented to enter the League a per- 
manefit Council seat was promised. 
It cAnnot few be disputed. But noth- 
ing is said regarding other perma- 
nent seats, which would be intended 
to neutralize the German seat. 


Sounding French Views 


Whcn Poland proposed its candida- 
ture, Germany considered the at- 
tempt to introduce such a counter- 
weight a8 almost a breach of under- 
standing. Moreover, if the door was 
cpened to Poland, Spain, Brazil and 
a number of other states expressed 
a desire to pass through before it 
was closed again, and the Council 
would thus become too large and 
unwieldy. 

Hints. had even. been given that 
Germany, feeling itself deceived by 
the undoubted reduction of the im- 
portance of the seat promised if the 
Council was enlarged,.might with- 
draw its application for entry to the 
League. Various countries have 


EVENTS TONIGHT 


Annual banquet, Traffic Club of New 
England, Copley-Plaza, 6:30. 

Address, “America’s Place fn the Air,” 
by William Mitchell, Tremont Temple, 8. 

Meeting of Boston Officérs’ Associa- 
tion of Girl Scouts, headquarters, 35 
Newbury Street, 7 :45. 

Motion pictures 6f Yosemite Park, Bos- 
ton City Club, 8. 

ddress, “South African Problems,” by 

Johannes van der Bijl, Harvard Cana- 
dian Club, Connat Hall, 8. 

Reading. in “The Knights of Aristoph- 
anaes” Thayer 45, Harvard Classical 

ub, 


Meeting of Professional Women’s Club 
of Massachusetts, Gilbert Hall, Tremont 
Temple, 6:30. aes 

Lecture by Scott Néaring, 6 Byron 


meet. 8. 

ome Furnishers’ Association of New 
England, Metropolitan Building, 6. 
Musie 

oe 8 agg Hall—Harvard Glee 


Jordan Hall—Leff Pouishnoff, 8:15. 
Steinert Hall—Aidan Redmond, 8:15. 
Theaters 
Coptls Snvara-AbYolier Island,” 3:15. 
Hollis—“‘The Poor Nut,” 8:15. 
Keith’s—Vaudeville, 2, 8. 
Plymouth ~— William Hodge, 
Judge’s Husband,” 8:15. 
Repnertory—“Loyalties,” §:15. 
8:15. 
Photoplays 
Big Parade,” 2:15, 8:15. 


Club, 


in “The 


Majestic—“‘The 


a 


EVENTS TOMORROW 


Lecture, “Development of the Creative 
ogg’ 7 er wold A. Winn, Emer- 
s ollege o ratory, Huntington 
Chambers Hall, 9 id 3 

by Miss Ella 


Address, “Fairies,” 


-Young, Women’s City Club, Twentieth 


Century Club, 3 Jov Street, 3 


MUSIC 
Symphony Hall—Boston Symphony - 
chestra, 2:30. eet 
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! 
taken sides in the dispute, and some- 
thing like a League crisis has been 
artificially produced before the 
League meeting is‘held. It will prob- 
ably be found that the whole quarrel 
is exaggerated, and a compromise 
will be based upon the fact that, | 
strictly speaking, Polish, Spanish | 
and Brazilian questions do not arise 
at this stage, but may be dealt with | 
later, only after the case of Germany, | 
for which a special League meeting | 
has been specifically called, is dis- | 
posed of. | 

It is explained in official circles | 
that the demarche of Dr. von Hésch | 
was rot formal, but was rather for | 
the purpose of sounding the French. 
views: Nevertheless, what occurred | 
was sufficiently important to induce | 
Dr. von Hésch to leave Paris im- 
mediately and render a personal re- 
part to Berlin. 

Promise Unconditional 


Much secrecy hhas beeh observed, 
but from a number of sources the 
correspondent learns that although 
France is generally friendly toward 
the powers which ask representation 
on the Council, M. Briand agrees 
that a certain order of procedure 
should be established and in afiy 
case France will. in practice be per- 
fectly loyal to its agfeement con- 
cerning Germany’s membership. 
Anything which upsets the “spirit 
of Locarno” is deeply deprecated. 

In plain terms, the diplomatic 
language may be translated into an 
announcement that Germany only 
will on this occasion be taken into 
the Council ard other cotintries must 
wait until the September meeting. 
In spite of bluff and factious dis- 
cussions there. is good reason to be- 
lieve that a conflict will not be and 
has not been encouraged by Frartice. 
Journals have expressed their own 
views, but not the decisions of the 
Government. 

Obviously the promise which was 
made to Germany was unconditional, 
and Germany was placed in the 
samé rank as Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan. Its significance 
was minimized, and Burope will con- 
fess that the League ‘is an assembly 
of partisans if. Poland is brought 
in frankly against Germany, 

Old dipmatists only think in! 
terms of the balance of power. They | 
perpetually construct blocs. It would | 
be lamentable if there were grfroup- 
ings in the tety temple of peace and 
leagues within the League. The ad- 
mission of Poland in the present 
circumstances would imply’ that 
Locarno was unreal and that France 
is still chiefly engaged in construct- | 
ing antagonistic diplomatic combina- 
tions. This is not true, and therefore 
no genuine Polish question now 
arises. 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS: 


U. 8S. Weather Bureau Report 


Boston and Vicinity: Rain tonight ' 
and Friday; colder Friday night; in- | 
creasing southeast and east winds. 

Southern New England: Rain tonight | 
and Friday; somewhat warmer tonight 
in west and north portions; colder Fri- 
day night; increasing southeast and 
east winds, probably becoming strong 
laté tonight or shifting westerly Friday. 

Northern New England: Snow or rain 
in south and_ snow in north portions 
4onight and Friday; warmer in New 
Hampshire tonight; colder Friday night; 


increasing east \winds, probably becom- 
ing strong Friday. 
Official Tenmeratures 


(8 a. m. Standard time, 75th meridian) 


| penses 


Albany Memphis ....... 38 
Atiantic City .. < Montreal 

Boston Nantucket 

Buffaln New Orleans .. 
Charleston Prnitagtayiia is; : 
ee ae ‘ Pittsburgh 
 .«5 tee kes Portland, 3} ba 
Des Moines .... 26 Portland. Ore... 
PUMMEMOTE .scesce 26 San Francisco., 
Galveston St. Louis 

St. Paul 
Savannah 
Seattle 

Tampa 
Washington 


High Tides at Boston 


Thursday, 3:45 p. m.; Friday, 4:21 a. m. | 


Helena 2? 
Jacksonville .... 
Kansas City 2 
Los Angeles ... 


Light all vehicles at 5:49 p. m. 


LOYAL REALTY SUIT SETTLED | 


PORTLAND, Me., Feb. 18 (P)— 
Settlement will be effected in a bill : 
in equity brought by Oscar Davis | 
of Freeport and other stockholders | 
against the Loyal Realty Company, 
holding body of the local Ku Klux 
Klan, it was announced yesterday. 
The Klan will redeem its extensive 
property on Forest Avénue, on 
which the city now holds tax title, 
it was said. 
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Presenting 


the newest things in Hats, 
Haberdashery and Clothing 
for -Winter. 


Tut BURKHARDT Bros (o 


8-10-12 East Fourth Street 
CINCINNATI 
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An Invitation 


Is extended to the motoring 
public to attend an exhibition 
of our entire line consisting of 


Kighteen Body Styles 


. of these on view 
for the first timé in Boston 


February Seventeen to February 
Twenty-seven 


626-630 Commonwealth Ave. 
STUDEBAKER 


SALES COMPANY 
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ASKS DRY LAW'S 
AID FROM WOMEN 


Mrs. Boole, W. C. T. U. Pres- 
ident. Addresses Capacity 
Crowd at St. Louis Show 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., Feb. 18 (Special) 
—-Before a throng that filled the new 
Coliseum, Mrs. Ella A. Boole of New 
York, president of the National 
Woman’s Christian .- Temperance 
Union, declared it the duty of the 
women of the land to see that pro- 
hibition takes no retrograde step .n 
the United States, but is pushed on- 
ward to success. 


Mrs. Boole was a speaker at the 
National Woman’s Exposition, in 
which the progress and achievements 
of w.inen are being accentuated by 
colorful exhibits and nationally 
known speakers. The auditorium 
was not large enough for the audi- 
ettce that wanted to hear Mrs. Boole, 
but fortunately a microphone was 
neat where she stood, and thousands 
who were not present heard the full 
and earnest voice. 

Mrs. Boole briéfily recounted the 
long atid honorable history of’ the 
Womah’s Christian Temperance 
Union through its successive admin- 
istrations and said it was with pride 
that the present administration was 
taking up the splendid work of its 
predecessors at a time when its im- 
portance was greater than ever. She 
emphasized the point of prohibition 
enforcement, placing her plea not 
only on the wisdom of the futida- 
mental thought of temperance, but 
in the fact that all Americans must 
come to a realization that the Hight- 
eenth Amendment is not only a part 
of the Constitution but definitely and 
actually as much a part of it as any 
other amendment. 3 

“We have had splendid evidences 
of the success of this amendment 
even in the face of a mighty opposi- 
tion,” she asserted. “It devolves 
upon the wothen to preserve the 
ground gained and to push further 
forward in the righteous cause that 
is represented by the Eightéenth 
Amendment and its resultant laws. 
The great organization of which I 
have the honor to be president 
stands foursquare to this policy of 
enlightenment and progress, There 
shall be no backward step.” 

Undoubtedly the most significant 


i single thing relating to the first days 
of the Woman’s National Exposition 


was the announcement that the man- 
agement had notified its underwriters 
that they had been released and that 
the exposition “of, for and by 
women” had not only paid its ex- 
from the start but would 
close with a surplus. Mrs. N. A. Mc- 
Millan, general chairman, had previ- 
ously but modestly stated that such 
an outcome was confidently expected. 


She and her executive staff were 
jubilant at the end of the second day 
to find the exposition crowded and 
all bills paid. 

The exposition has stressed smoke 
abatement, with not only photo- 
graphs but physical evidences of the 
destructiveness of smoke on the 
beauty and utility of cities. In addi- 
tion there is a great sectiofi given 
over to furnaces, showing how with 
even the cheapest of fuel it is pos- 
sible to fire boilers and stoves with- 
out smoke and with increased com- 
bustion of coal, at consequént saving 
in fuél. 

There are also examples of the use 
of coke, gas and electricity for heat- 
ing ami cooking. Coke fires utider 
perfect control are shown to be dust- 
less, smokeless and gasless, with a 
larger heat development at a lower 
price than by unskilled use. Many 
masculine householders eagerly 
gather about this part of the exposi- 
tion to take lessons from trained 
women in how to heat their hoses 
and keep them and the neighbor- 
hoods free of smoke and soot, 


Exhibition of Paintings 


One of the largest sections of the 
exposition is given over to an exhi- 
bition of paintings by women. The 
jury is under the chairmanship of 
Susan Ricker Knox of New York, 
who has contributed two command- 
ing portraits to thé showing. The 
art exhibit covers oré large section 
of the éxposition and intliides work 
by women painters and sculptors 
from every part of the United States. 

Among the women represented are 
Blizabeth Gowdy Baker of New York, 
Paula Himmelsbach Balano of Phila- 
delphia, whose mural on exhibition 
won the Joan of Arc medal for tne 
best religious painting of 1925, and 
Bertha Baxter of New York, who 
exhibits a Gloucester boat scene, 
“Down by the Sea.” Ruby Pratt 
Bobbs of Iniianapolis has a portrait 
of Walter L. Milliken ahd Cora 
Brooks of Philadelphia, has a color- 
ful piece of still Mfe called “Twin 
Vases,” a picture that is a rich ex- 
ample of flower painting. 

Matilda Brown of New York who 
has exhibited in most American 
cities, has a rural landscape undér 
the title of Spring. Mary Cassatt of 
New York and Paris has an exhibit 
called “Jeune Mére et Ses Deux En- 
fants,” shown by courtesy of Durand 
Ruel of New York. Each afternoon 
and evening a concert is given in 
the Salon de Peintres. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS PROPOSED 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 18 (Spe- 
cial)—Plans for three new junior 
high school structures have been 
recommended by Supérintehdent of 
Schools Isaac O. Winslow to the new 
school committee. The buildings 
would cost between $3,000,000 and 
$4,000,000. A part of the expendi- 
ture would be in altering and en- 
larging three grammar schools to 
provide junior-high advantages and 
two high schools to make larger at- 
tendances possible. 


(1) What is the danger in nonvoting stocks? 

(2) When is a branch library justified? 

(3) What firm printed the first adhesive stamp? When? 

(4) How has the newest civilization helped preserve the oldest? 
(5) What happened to an 85-cent radio set? 


(6) What has been Japan’s part 
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LINE “dress up” styles 


BOSTON 


Cotton foulard dresses 


that look like silk and wash so well. Eve 
pune cut, well made and finished, with wide 
ems and good quality sateen (cotton) or ecru net 
trimming. Three styles have the fashionable kick 
pleats. Two others in plain tailored styles. If you 
bought at our last sale you'll want to buy more. 
if you didn’t buy then you'll want some now. 


On sale in the machine-made dress shop—sixth floor. 
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of lustrous cotton foulard 
dress 
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FLORIDA BOOKLET FREE 


Clip this Coupon eNOv 


i Dept . 
Tour ~ city 


Hollywood, Florida, 
17 E. 


e you 


Please send m inter Time, 
Vacation’, = be detail« 


to Florida 


The date that would 


It’s June in Hollywood now! 
a) ty you arranged for your Sum: 


mer Vacation this winter? Feb- - 


ruary, March and April. These months 
at Hollywood are the same as our 


May, June and July. Qur Booklet tells 
the complete story. 


Pack-up, now, for Florida! Everythin 
is.arranged for you by the Hollywood 
Tours—travelling and hotel accom- 
modations, y ete entertainment 
.«. via S.S. George Washington every 
Wednesday. Effective February 18th. 


-and every Thursday thereafter, via 


Yo 
42nd St., New ee 


108 W. Madison 5t.. Chieato- 
Your 

Should Take 

aut, alee “The Royal Road 

Vacation Tout. 


, o 
” by J. 5: 
6t your 1926 
suit me best is 


P select the date in 
February, March or April 
you prefer and let us book 
your accommodations now. 
Mail the coupon above. 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. from Penn- 
sylvania Station, New York, 3:50 P. M. 


It’s a glorious summer vacation— 
golfing, tennis, surf-spotts, boating, 
fishing, dancing, music—and Florida! 
Clip the coupon. Mail it today. You 
will receive a booklet “Why You 
eg Take Your Vacation in Winter 

me.” | 


Call on or address Touring Depart: 
ment, Hollywood-by-the-Sea, 17 East 
42nd Street, New York City, or 108 
W. Madison Street, Chicago 
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Special Correspondence 
Toe statement in the Sundial of 


Oct. 28, 1925, that ‘“‘there are 

many atithentic instances in 
which a wild animal when sorely 
pressed has instinctively turned to a 
human being for succor,” applies also 
in the case of wild birds, and recalls 
an incident in the present writer’s 
experience 

On oné occasion, some yéars ago, 
the guests in 4 large country house 
in England, accothpanied by their 
host, were shooting the coverts that 
surrounded the hotise. The hostess, 
who was not in sympathy with any 
kind of sport which curtafled suffer- 
ing, was sittihg ci a bench in an 
angle of the house when she heard 
the gs approaching. 

As shé looked up from the book 
She was reading, she saw a hen 
plhéasant run across the lawn toward 
hér, a distance of about 50 yards, and 
stop close beside her, crouching 
against her dress. 

The bird rém ined thére, as if con- 
scious of the sympathy in the 
thought of her protéctor, until the 
guns had passed, and then quietly 
went back the way she had come. 
A« the times is-a recent rather 
revolutionary measure inaugu- 


rated by an exclusive club here. Ow. 
ing to the fact that the clubhouse 


was not easily accessible to the 
down-town offices of the members, 
comprised mainly of wealthy busi- 
ness men, members with visitors to 
entertain at the club often found 
themselves introducing their visitors 
to-~almost deserted rooms during 
lunch; more often than not, the same 
condition prevailed in the evening. 

Happily, the near-by University of 
Toronto offered the solution. It was 
decided therefore to invite a group 
of the professors comprising the va- 
rious departments to become meém- 
bers of the club at an entrance fee 
§$mall enough to be easily within 
reach of all. 

The measure has proved a happy 


Toronto, Can. 
Special Correspondence 
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iCcAS FIN 
COLATES 
ASR YOUR DEALER 


“Silver Cup” Flour 


milled by 
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A dash of style— 


A world of comfort 


HAT’S the Cantilever recipe 

for pleasing you. Just slip 

your feet into a pair of the 
new Cantilever Shoes for Spring 
When you regard the graceful 
lines and pleasing proportions, 
when you feel the comfort of their 
sfiug archés, rounded toés and 
closely fitted heels, you will realize 
héw harmoniously comfort and 
good looks have been blended in 
Cantilever Shoes. 


Then, footfree, with your grace- 
ful, néw Cantilever Shoes you will 
walk, wotk and dance with new 
zést. You will be grateful that 
theré are shoés which fiéx easily 
with the feet. Cantilever Shoes 
conform to the natural shape of the 
feet. Their ‘nug, fléxible arches 
and soft glove-like leathers make 

‘ them easy to wear and their taste- 
ful designs and attractive appear- 
ance make them just as ¢asy to 
admire. 


\ 

There is a fine variety of fash- 
ionable pumps and trim oxfords to 
be seen at a Cantilever store near 
you. If you do not know the ad- 
dress of a conveniently located 
Cantilever store write the Canti- 
lever Corporation, 409 Willoughby 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., and they 
will be glad to send it to you. 
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one for both parties. The profes- 
sors are enabled to enjoy the -tene- 
fits of a wealthy and dignified club; 
tha memters of the club are now al- 
ways sure of finding interesting 
members on hand to whom to intro- 
duce their visitors—to say nothing 
of the enjoyment the members them- 
selves deriv: from such a cultural 
acquisition. 


FLIGHT 792 ARCTIC 
REGION EXPECTED TO 
START ON MARCH 26 


Triple-Motored Planes to Be 
Used by Lieut..Commander 
Byrd on Expedition 


WATERBURY, Conn., Feb. 18 (7) 
—Lieut.-Commander Richard Byrd, 
retired naval officer, recently an- 
nouficeéd léeadér of anh independent 
air expedition to the Arctic, expects 
to start his northérn trip on March 


26, it was learned here last night 
after Commander Byrd's lecture on 
the MacMillan trip last summer. 

Using Spitzbergen as his base, he 
will use triple-motored planes in his 
attempt to reach. the North Pole, it 
was declared. Commander Byrd re- 
fused to discuss his plans, saying 
he preferred to let those sponspring 
the project make announcements. 
Several weeks ago it was announced 
that John D. Rockefeller Jr., Edsel 
Ford and others were backing the 
trip. 


PROVIDENCHB, R. I., Feb. 18 (#) 
—Lieut. Leigh Wade, world flight 
aviator who announced plans for ah 
expedition into the Arctic, alluded 
last night in an address before thé 
traffic club to the strategic valué 
of the Arctic cofitinent which hé 
hopes to find. 

“No oné caf doubt the value of this 
Continent to the govérnment first to 
claim it,” he said. 

The expedition, he said, will prob- 
Ably includé at least threé planes, of 
tiedium spéed, large carrying capac- 
ity and large cruising radius. 


—— — 


TIMBER SALE AIDS INDIANS 


ASHLAND, Ore., Feb. 15 (Special 
Correspondence)—Klamath Indians 
will get the money from 118,000,000 
board feet of timber on the Klamath 
Indian Reservation, which sale hae 
just been authorized by the De- 
partment of the Interior. This sale 
will be conducted from the Klamath 
Indian Agency and the timber will 
come from the Week and Modoc 
timber units. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 
WE PURCHASE DRAINACE BONDS 


LOANS TO FARMS 
NEARLY ALL PAID 


Only Fraction of One Per 
Cent Fail, According to 
Federal Land Bank 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Feb. 18 
(Special) —That only a fraction of 
1 per cent of the farm properties On | 
which federal farm loans were made 
in this district have been taken over | 


by mortgage foreclosure through | 


failure to keep up the prescribed | 
payments, was brought out ina dis- | 
cussion of collections in a New York | 
State conference of bank and loan| 
officials in the Federal Land Bank | 
today. The percentage of de-'| 
linquency, moréovér, was reported as 
decreasing With thé gradual fretufn 
of better conditions for the farmer. 
Under the policy of the Fedéral 
Land Banks, amounts repfesénted by 
fofeclosurés of delifiquénciés are 
chafgéd against surplus, thiié leay- 
ing no items of this nadturé in the 
assets column. Recently the joint 
stock land banks have béén feqiiired 
to charge off in this maftiner one-fifth 
of the value in forécloBure Gases. 


Discussion cetitered this morning 


on the question whether the banks 
or the farm loan _ associations 
should be responsible for the col- 
lection of installments and for the 
sale of properties taken by foreclos- 
ure. Sentiment was emphatically in 
favor of this responsibility being 
carried ty the associations. To em- 
phasize this responsibility the bank 
hére recéntly adopted the policy of 
holding up the dividends running to 
members of an association failing to 
correct delinquencies or make rea- 
sonably prompt disposal of prop- 
erties taken by foreclosure. 

As to whether farms should be sold 
as taken or improved for the purpose 
of selling at a higher price, speakers 
declared that the correct course 
must be adopted to fit individual 
cases. It was stated that 48 per cent 
of federal farm loans in this dis- 
trict are on New York State prop- 
erties. 


ARCH Z OLOGICAL CONGRESS 
Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, Feb. 18—The Inter- 
national Archsological Congress 
will be held from April 2 to 23 in 
Syria and Palestine, according to 
word received at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Delegates to the congress will 
start at Beirut, and go from there 
into Damascus and Jéfusalem. Pa- 
pers will be read by the scholars 
present and expeditions made to the 
famous sites of these ancient lands. 
Columbia has appointed Prof. A. V. 
Williams Jackson as its official rep- 
resentative at the Congress. 
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—s special Thayer McNeil shoe, 
called Plastic, has been satisfying Boston 


almost a tradition—a sort of perennial twig 


change with é¢ach new mode—but its 


BOSTON 
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"BRITAIN iS IRON AND STEEL 


INDUSTRY 


Is” FLOURISHING 


Bedi: General That Both Domestic and Export Trade 
Can Face Any Competition—Steels for Hundreds 
_ of Special Uses 


The girth articlé in a series now 
being written by Frank Plachy Jr., 
on, general conditions in British in- 
dustry, deals with developments in 
the country’s second most important 
manufacture —that of iron and 
steel. Its prosperity is indicated 
by the fact that for more than 20 
years there has been no labor fric- 

- tion in the industry. ) 


By FRANK PLACHY JR. 


VI 


BIRMINGHAM. Feb. 7—Critics of 
unsatisfactory conditions which have 
existed..jn British industries since 
the -unsettlement brought about in 
_ the collapse, of the post-war indus- 
trial boom, are prone to concentrate 
on difficulties between workers and 
emp oyers as the chief reason why 
' €osts have not been brought down 
to a competitive level. Whatever may 
be true in this respect concerning 
-- some industries, and in the case o 
- coal it. is impossible to refute it, 
is certainly not true of Great Brit. 
ain’s second most important industry, 
iron and steel. 

In both Birmingham and Sheffield, 
where the heavier departments of the 


PAPANASTASIOU 
‘IS ARRESTED 


Former-Greek Premier and 


Other Ministers to Be Sub- 


: ject of Investigation 


¢ 


ATHENS, Feb. 18 ¢P)—The former 
-Greex. Premier, Alexander Papanas- 
tasiou, the former Minister of the 
: Intetior, General - Kondilis, and .10 
‘other officers were arrested last 
night, Several days ago the newspa- 
. per - Democratia, organ of Mr. 
Papanastasiou, who is the Opposition 
leader, was suspended for having 
published an attack on the Pangalos 
Government. 

Late fast night General Pangalos 
issued a statement to the effect that 
the arrest. and deportation of some 
15 persons had become necessary as 
a precautionary measure. He hoped 
',the investigation that is being made 
would not bring anything grave to 
light.. If, however, such was discov- 
ered, exemplary punishment would 
be inflicted upon the guilty parties. 


General Pangalos is virtual dicta- 
tor of Greece, he having announced 
“some weeks ago thatehe had assumed 
all responsibility of executi®e power. 
Mr. Papanastasiou was placed under 
arrest last-year in connection with 
the issuance. of a proclamation to 
the Greek Nation making serious 
charges of bad faith against General 
Pa os and his administration. 


Without explanation his trial ‘was. 


carcélled and he was given his 


liberty. 


iron and steel trade are largely cen- 
tered, there is the most lively con- 
fidence that in both the domestic 
and export trade British iron and 
steel need fear no competitor. There 
appears to be a sound basis for this 
feeling, as it is a remarkable fact 
that by energetic measures of eco- 
nomy and efficiency taken during 
1925, British iron and steel prices 
were reduced during the year to a 
point where they are now only about 
15 per cent above pre-war prices, 
while the general level of all com- 
modity prices is still more than 50 
per cent. above pre-war. Taken in 
conjunction with the admitted high 
quality of the British product, the 
fact that there has been no friction 
between workers and employers for 
more than 20 years gives everyone in 
the industry a_ feeling of absolute 
confidence in maintaining the pre- 
mier position .of British iron and 
steel. 
Employment Normal 

In Birmingham the -employment 
situation is described by business 
leaders as perfectly normal, that is, 
the small amount of unemployment 
existing is what is practically the 
irreducible minimum in a country 
like Britain. The motorcar man- 
ufacturing activity has had impor- 
tant results in Birmingham, and 
many shops and factories are work- 
ing on motorcar parts. It is the 
boast of Birmingham that it turns 
out everything: needed to build a 
ship, from thé. héavy plates and 
anchors to the tacks in the state- 
rooms. There have been some quiet 
periods in plants especially adapted 
to ship work, as a matter of course, 
but many of these have manezged to 
find other lines to engage their at- 
tention. 

In Sheffield more difficulties have 
had to be contended with in connec- 
tion with unemployment, but it is a 
striking fact that more people are 
employed in the city’s workshops 
than in 1914. During the war Shef- 
field became the arsenal of the 
British Empire, dnd a very large ad- 
dition to its population took place. 
Some of these people have not be- 
come permanently located, but there 
is a progressive improvement. ; 


Special Steels 
All the world comes to Sheffield 
for special steels. Steels for tools 
and bearings, for cutting machines 


and hundreds of specialized uses are 
made in Sheffield, and one well 
known firm has 3000 steels in what 
is called its “prescription” book. 
Customers write in to order steel by 
number, and the plant assembles the 
necessary ingredients and makes the 
steel. This sort of thing hardly lends 
itself to mass production methods, 
but it is an excellent illustration of 
the manner in which the British, in 
many additional industries, are con- 
centrating on quality goods which 
command a price entirely apart from 
the commoner products in the same 
lines. 

British steel makers are jubilant 
over the results of an official inves- 
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World News in Brief 


Minneapolis (#)—Disregarding con- 
ventions which have ruled out women 
from many ranking symphony orches- 

_ tras inthe. Wnited States, Miss Jenny 
- Cullen, @ first violinist, continues her 
'. post os uae only woman»player in the 
_ Minneapolis ‘Symphony Orchestra of 
8 | pieces. For many years she was 
ccnceft-master of the famous State 
Symphony. Orchestra of Sydney, 
Australia. Previous to that she was a 
playing: member of the renowned 
Scottish | Orchestra of Glasgow, Scot. 


Wathington (P)—A resolution has 
been adopted by the House tendering 
the thanks of Congress to the 
officers and crews of the American 
steamships President Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent Harding, American Trader and 
Republic and the British steamer Cam- 
eronia for their heroic rescues in re- 
cent storms on the Atlantic. 


Chicago (#)—Celebrating his night 
off, John McDady, a traffic policeman, 
dined on oysters. Suddenly he bolted 
from the restaurant. Waiters thought 
he had gone to call the wagon, swear 
out warrants, or something. But. he 
came back shortly, smiling gleefully. 
A jeweler had just told him the pearl 
he found in the oysters was worth $200. 
He ordered another dozen, raw. 


St. Louis, Mo. (#)—The Roxana Pe- 
troleum Corporation has _ obtained 
options on approximately 450 acres 
, of land in East Chicago and Hammond, 

Ind., as a refinery site and contem- 

plates expenditure of $12,000,000 for a 

refinery and pipe lines, it was an- 
. nounced here at general offices of the 

company. 


Pittsburgh (?)—Submission of docu- 
mentary evidence in the Federal Trade 
Commission inquiry into the alleged 
monopolistic methods of the Alumi- 
num Company of America, are pro- 
gressing at a rapid pace. About 250 
letters and telegrams had been identi- 
fied and admitted to the record when 
adjournment was taken. 


Albany, N. Y. (?)—John Sullivan of 
New York was elected president of the 
New York State Federation of Labor 
here at a meeting called to name a 
successor to’ James P. Holland, who 
recently resigned to accept- appoint- 
ment by Mayor Walker of New York 
as a member of the board of standards 
and appeals. — 

Los Angeles (Special)—What is 
said to be the largest shipment of 
Sardines to leave Los Angeles harbor 
was listed in the manifest of the West 
Canob, which sailed for Buenos Aires 
recently. The shipment contained 
20,4407cases weighing in all 971,120 
pounds, and valued at $99,415. 


New York (/)—Sale of 108 oil paint- 
ings owned by the late Viscount 
Leverhulme has brought $89,980 at 
the Anderson Galleries. Furnishings | 
of the manor of the late English noble- | 
man already 
Top price was paid for Gainsborough’s 
“Portrait of a Young Girl,” which! 
brought $20,000. 


Seattle (?)—A printing press built 
125 years ago by Adam Ramage is a 
prized relic in the University of Wash- 
ington museum here. This _ press 
printed the first newspapers in four 
Pacific Coast cities—Monterey, Cal., 
Portland, Ore., Olympia and Seattle. 
Wash.—and gave to San Francisco, 
then called Yerba Buena, its second 
publication. 


*Moscow (#)—A_ gigantic bronze 
figure of Karl Marx, the “father of 
Communism,” is to be erected in the 
heart of Moscow. The monument will 
be 60 feet high and will cost $250,000. 


It is the work of the Russian sculp- 
‘tor, 


S. S. Alioshen. It depicts Karl 
Marx with a group of “proletarians,” 


consisting of:a French member of the 


Paris Commune of 1871, manual work- 
ers, and a woman toiler, the latter 
leading a Communist youth holding 
aloft a banner of freedom. 
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tigation as to the life of steel tails 
made by the Japanese Government. 
Statistics were compiled covering 54 
years, and the rails examined were 
bought from England, America, 
France, Germany, Belgium and 
Russia, as well as those made in 
Japan. The committee found that 
American rails had a life of 10 to 15 
years, Japanese rails a life of about 
20 years while the English. rails 
showed no sign of weakening after 
about 40 years -f service. The in- 
dustry has also been pleased with 
the public announcement by British 
railroad companies that hereafter 
all steel purchased must be of purely 
British manufacture, 

A true picture of the British fron 
and steel industry cannot be gained 
by comnering the total output in 
tons with former years. In those 
years, shipbuilding was counted on 
to take a very large part of the 
total production. Today the steel 
goes into tools, electrical and textile 
machinery, locomotives anc other 
rolling stock, auto parts and-a long 
list of other uses. 
the final value of the steel is very 
much greater than if it went inte 
ships’ plates. Thus on balance it 
can be said that the iron and steel 
industry, taken as a whole, finds 
itself in a much better condition 
than tonnage figures would indicate 


Motorship’s Future 
The British iron and steel industry 
is watching with great interest the 
future of the motorship, both pas- 
senger and cargo vessel. and the 


new high pressure Parsons steam 
turbine. In view of the fact that 
49.5 per cent of all the tonnage 
launched in the.world last year was 
built. in the United Kingdom, there’ 
is a general expectation that if the 


two new types of ships mentioned 


prove equal to expectations there 
will be a considerable increase in 
orders for British shipbuilders. Such 
orders would have a very great effect 
in spurring industrial activities and 
increasing British competitive power 
in overseas trade, through further 


‘reductions in production costs. 


The visitor to the industrial cen- 
ters of Britain cannot help being 
impressed with the complete inter- 
dependency of modern business life. 
Prosperity cannot exist in one in- 
dustry without radiating its good 
effects in other lines. For. this 
reason the fact that the two most 
important industries, cotton textiles 
and iron and steel, are looking up, 
means a ‘great deal more than an 
examination of the figurés for those 
industries alone would indicate. The 
slightest increase in the country’s 
spending power, exerted through 
more widespread employment and 
higher wage bills, sends out ripples 
in all directions like a pebble thrown 
into a pool of water. 

While Britain is vitally dependent 
on export trade for its surplus pro- 
duction of manufactured products, it 
is often forgotten how great a home 
market also exists. With a popula- 
tion approaching 50,000,000, com- 
pactly gathered in a space less than 
California and served by an excel- 
lent. transportation system, there is 
a waiting market of tremendous 
potentialities. 


DR: RAMEK DEPLORES. 
TYROL INCIDENTS 


Hinder Devidepmaill of Rela- 
tions, He ‘Says 


By Special Cable 

VIENNA, Feb. 18 — Dr. Rudolf 
Ramek deprecated in Parliament the 
forceful Italianizing of Germans in 
the South Tyrol as hindering the de- 
velopment of friendly Austro-Italian 
relations. 

Diplomatic representations in Rome 
regarding Benito Mussolini’s. state- 
ments about the Brenner Pass elic- 
ited, Dr. Ramek said, an explana- 
tion that no harm was intended to 
Austria, but it constituted a warn- 
ing that Italy would not countenance 
an Austro-German union. The re- 
cent anti-Italian boycotting incidents 
here the Austrian Government de- 
plored, Dr. Ramek added, Austria 
desiring to live: on friendly terms 
with Italy. 

But he suggested that Italy. should 
assist by moderating its press tone | 
toward Austria, and by desisting | 
from the “assimilation process” SO | 
drastically pursued in the South | 


have brought $640,000. | Tyrol. 


Dr. Ramek mentioned that he | 
' would visit Berlin in the future and | | 
intimated that Dr, Eduard Benés | 
might come here to sign the Austro-, 
Czech arbitration treaty in the near | 
future. 

Dr. Ramek said: “We greet with 
joy and satisfaction every arbitra- | 
tion treaty we sign, as strengthening | 
the arbitration principle in the 
world.” 
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The News Told in Pictures 


—— 

The earths crust constantly 
is growing hotter and insome 
30,000,000 or 50,000,000 years 
it will liquéfu completely, says 
a professor of geologu, and 
mineralogy at niversity of 
‘Nublin~ 
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The Eighteenth Amendment rep - 
resents a parinership, says Lincoln 
C. Andrews ~ Law observance bu, 
the citizen, he declares, is as im- > 
portant as law enforcement by, 
the Government — 


Wy 


The Senate has passed a joint resolution 
proposing a constitutional amendment 


fo advance the time of the inaugura - 
tion of the Presidentand Vice-Président 
Cg to the third Monday in January- 
ae q 


Fifty aca in Chicago recently 


changed pastors 


in observance of Race Relations Sunday. Negro ministers 


appeared before congregations of white persons,while 
Negro worshippers heard messages from white preachers'~ 
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The Government of Spain has passed a 
law making cruclty fo animals a crime—- 


— | 


LLOYD GEORGE 
PLAN INDORSED 


General Approval Is Given 
to Land Scheme by the 
Liberal Party 


LONDON, Feb. 18 (4)—The Lib- 
eral Party, through 1500 édeobin 
to the conference of the Liberal As- 
sociation of England and Wales, 
gave a general approval to Mr. 
Lloyd George’s land scheme. The 
conference opened yesterday and 
will last three days. 


of three texts. One is the convention 


The delegates unanimously adopted ! 
a resolution that the 
rived when the land system.cf Great | 


Britain should be reformed accord: |; 
ing to the fundamental basis laid | 
down by Mr. Lloyd George’s land 
committee. The Lloyd George plan | 
provides: for a drastic policy for 
dealing with the land problem: 
through Government control amount- 
ing to a monopoly of agricultural | 
lands. , 

Mr. Lloyd George made a plea for | 
unity in arriving at a common agree- 
ment on this important plank of the. 
Liberal platform. “Liberalism will 
not be bullied by. the vested inter- 
ests,” he declared. 

The Earl of Oxford. and Asquith 
emphasized that no Liberal who dis- 
sented from’ the Tand scheme need 
necessarily be ejected from ~ the'| 
party. | 

The first » :solution adopted by the |! 
conference declared that the evils | 
of monopoly in land holding could | 
not be redressed without a drastic 
policy of land reform. There were 
considerable divergences of opinion 
on what shape these reforms should 
take in de’ il. 
sions, which were confined to propo- | 
sitions concerning urban lands, | 
lively debate developed in regard to 
the acquisition and taxation of land. 
Many argued that the proposals on 
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'Shepherd’s Bush this morning. Halt- 


iremarkable fact that all typewriters 


| this. 


|was accompanying the King, prom- 
During the discus- | D 


these points amounted to Socialism, 
and several of the resolutions dea!- 
ing with the land scheme were Car- 
ried only after amendments had beén | 
yoted down. 


AMERICA TRANSMITS _. 
TREATIES TO LEAGUE 


| 

GENEVA, Feb. 18 8 (P)—The first | 
icommunication from the United. 
States Government in fulfillment of 
its decision to send to Geneva all | 
treaties for siren crt: in the League 
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is 


Hair Goods Exclusively é 
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of Nations, treaty series reached the 
League today, with the transmission 


of ratification between the United 
States and the Dominican Republic 
contained in sthe evacuation agree- 
ment of June 30, 1922, and signed at 
Santo Domingo, June 12, 1924. 

The second is the agreement be- 
tween the United States and Finland 
on the subject of tonnage dues, 
signed Dec. 21, last at Washington. 
The third is the agreement between 
the United States, Austria and Hun- 
gary concerning determination of the 
sums to be paid by Austria and 
Hungary under the treaties: con-| 
cluded in 1921. 


KING GIVES BOOST 
TO BRITISH GOODS 


| aviator, 


LONDON, Feb. 18 (P)—A British | 
tte ben be ' exhibitor of typewriters received a 
| good piece of advertising while King | 


|George and Queen Mary were visit- 
,ing the British Industries Fair at 


ing before a stall displaying type- | 
writers, the manager told the King | 
this was a “100 per cent mpecan 
‘concern, which had turned out type- 
writers for a quarter of a century, 
| yet the British governmental de- | 
| partments were using foreign makes. 

King George turned to the presi-| 
dent of the Board of Trade, Sir) 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister, and asked if | 
that were so. Sir Philip replied that | 
the matter was being investigated | 


| 


| 


and for a few minutes the King and 
'the Minister engaged in an earnest 
| conversation, 
‘may be guessed. 


the outcome of which | 


The Evening News says: “It is a 
‘used at the fair—which is held with 
the express object of encouraging 
British manufacturers —are Ameri- 
can. The King was quick to notice 
‘It is scandalous,’ he said. 
“Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, who 


ised to have the matter looked into. 


| forests, 


|The King replied, 
see to it. > 9° 


ews ORME SHOES 
MAKE GLAD FEET 


A. real comfort shoe that 
carries the weight on the out- 


‘I will personally | - 


side of the feet. and yet it 
costs no more than ordinary | 
shoes and is up-to-date in 
style and appearance. 
ports thé arch ands gives | 
free play.to other parts of 
. foot. Men, women and children 
can enjoy real foot eomfoert 
and find a style for all uses. 


Write for new Style Book G 


Sup- | 


PEDIFORME SHOE CO.) 


| 36. 36th St., N.Y. 322 sdvingsten @ St, : Brooklyn 


The PRIVATE 
SECRETARY 


is a highly paid confiden- 
tial executive. Our course 
of intensive training in 
secretarial duties, tactful 
correspondence, s t’e n o g- 
) raphy, accounts dnd bank- 
ing assures you of an ex- 
cellent position through 
our placement bureau on 
zraduation. Speeial courses 
for one month and three 
months’ duration. Cata- 
* logues and illustrative lex- 
sons on request. Vander- 


Vi. . Ruicherbocker Fats 


bilt 3896. 
Secretarial 


| MOON’S Sehools , 


50 East 42d St., N. Y. 
214 Livingston St.. Brooklyn 
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ls reflected in the fabric, fit, 
fashion and price of my 
clothes, 
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COBHAM ENDS 
GREAT FLIGHT 


British Aviator Contpletes 
London to Cape Town Trip 
—Great Ovation Given 


Buy Special Cable 

CAPE TOWN, Feb. 18—Another 
aviation achievement was accom- 
plished when Alan Cobham, British 
completed his ~8000-miles 
flight from London to Cape Town 
begun on Nov. 16. Mr. Cobham is the 
first aviator to accomplish this jour- 
ney in one machine, he flying a De 
Havilland 50, 
'which he flew 


from London 


including the Egyptian 
Central Afri¢an swamps and | 
South African karroo, 
landing grounds in most cases being 


at altitudes from 4000 to 6000 feet | 


desert, 


‘}; & 


Orange Marmalade 


Made from genuine Seville bitter 
oranges, imported fresh from Spain, and | 
pure granulated sugar. The origina! | 
Scotch type so popular abroad, made 
under my personal supervision. In full 
l6-oz. jars, -@ $4.75 per doz. express 
paid, or 50 cents per single jar. 
HERBERT G. COTTAM 
Wappinger Falls, New York. 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 


| 


Jeweler | 
BULOVA WATCHES 


Diamonds. Jewelry, Silverware 
Expert Watch, Clock and Jewelry Repairing. 
Remounting Diamonds a Specialty 


M. ABRAMSON 


1100. St. Nicholas Ave., Near 180th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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FEBRUARY SALE 


Beautiful Hats 
at $15.00 


27 East.48th Street, New York 


NEW YORK 


New Modes 


For all occasions—Unique— 
Distinctive—Inexpensive 


.% 


tat 


1466 Broadway at 42” Street New York. 


Furniture Shopping 


Our connection 

with the better 
manufacturers of 

Living Room, Din- 

ing Room and Bed- 

room Furniture 

assures you of 

Qualkty Furniture 

, at exceptionally 
$59.00 low prices. Unfin- 
ished or finished. 

to match your color scheme. Left us 
help solve vour furniture problems. 


Quality Furniture 


Finished Unfinished 


HENRY C. MEYER 


119 East 34th Street 


or 


AmesFurnitureCo. 


Incorporated 


1019-21 Flatbush Avenue 
5015 Fifth Avenue 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“We aim to Please 


and to Please ts our 


aim for 


Finé Furniture Ames” 


Homes Furnished Complete 
Cash or Deferred Payments 


— +. —- -+- 


the same machine in| § 
to. § 
| Rangoon and back last year. | & 
This trans-African flight has been! & 
over the most difficult flying country | § 
|in the world, 


the 


above sea level. The heat of the 
tropics as one of the obstacles 
against which the machine had to 
contend, while the rarity of the 
atmosphere at euch high altitudes 
made the lifting of the machine 
difficult. 

Since reaching South Africa, Mr. 
Cobham had two of the narrowest 
escapes of his career, one while cir- 
cling over Victoria Falls, when a huge 
cloud of spray enveloped the machine 
and stopped the engine for several 
moments. The other occasion was 
when the machine twice refused to 
leave the ground at Bulawayo and the 
cinematographer had to be disem- 
barked and sent on by train. 

Mr. Cobham received a wonderful 
welcome on his arrival at Johannes- 
burg and a~ equally wonderful wel- 
come awaited him on his arrival] at 
Cape Town yesterday. He arrived 
at Cape Town at 6 o’clock in the 
evening, and circled over the town ior 
half an hour, photographing Table 


Mountain and also the bay. He 
landed at 6::0 and the crowd of'| 
2000 people broke all the barriers | 
and rushed toward the machine. | 
Mr. Cobham’s first action on de-| 
scending was to comb his hair. The| 
Christian Science Monitor represen- | 
tative asked him whether he intended | 
giving up flying after his trip, to' 
which Mr. Cobham replied: “I shall) 
give up flying when I am too old to 
totter into a machine.” 


oe 


KING’S VETO Is NOW 
THE ONLY REMEDY 


By eedetdt Cable 
CALCUTTA, Feb. 18—The Govern- | 
ment of India’s announcement that it | 
had induced the South African Gov- 
ernment to send the Asiatic bill after 
its first reading to a select commit- 
tee, before which the deputation from | 


India could give evidence regarding | 


India’s objections to the proposed | 
‘of coal, 


measure, was at first applauded, and | 


‘then reteived with more mixed feel- 


ings in the lobby of the Legislative 
Assembly. 


The Government does not conceal | 


the opinion that it considered the 
concession of considerable impor- 
tance, but Mr. Sorabji, a member of 
the deputation of South African In- 
dians, said that the success was in- 
considerable, as the Union Govern- 
ment was evidently determined to 
extirpate the Indians and the only 


|ers’ Federation, 
‘that all the economic circumstances, 
| including 
‘don on one side and Richborough 


remedy was the King’s veto. 
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ooksellers 
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BRITISH TO AID 
KENTISH COAL 


Government Guarantees a 
Loan for Development of 
‘Untold Buried Wealth’ 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, Feb. 18—Untold buried 
wealth for Great Britain. is to be 
unearthed by a scheme to which the 
Government has announced a £2,- 
000,000 guarantee under the Trade 
Facilities Act. This guarantee is 
for a 30-year loan to be raised by 
Messrs. Pearson and Dorman, Long 
& Co., the well-known industrialists, 
for the development of the Kentish 
coal fields. A geological survey 
estimates that 9,000,000,000 tons of 
workable fuel await the exploita- 
tion of this, at present rural area, 
only 50 miles from London. 

Good coal seams from 3 to 9 feet 
thick at depths of from 400 to 1000 
yards have already been tapped on 
a small scale, and as the existence 


'of 30,000,000 tons of iron ore is also 


authoritatively reported in this 
region, experts look forward to great 
possibilities for blast furnaces, steel 
works and power installations, un- 
likely to be exhausted for 300 years. 

Coal miners regard the develop- 
ment of this field as offering a hope 
of the ultimate resuscitation of their 
own much depressed fortunes. Ar- 
thur J. Cook, secretary of the Min- 
in a statement says 


accessibility—with Lon- 


seaport on the other—favor the new 
field, which should employ 20,090 
miners and, with the combination 
iron, steel and electricity 
and by-products, be a long stride to- 
ward trade revival. 
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Aetw Hats 


For the smartly dressed woman 
—moderately priced. 


BA Ruby icc 


554 Fifth Ave. N.Y 


seeks to invest up to 


with his services. 


to at least form an opinion. 


The Christian Science Monitor, 


A progressive, successful executive of 20 years’ experience 


$50,000 


If you have a business or an investment that 


will produce proper returns please advise with details sufficient 
Address in confidence Box N 202, 


Boston, Mass. 


valueful, 
also those lovely, 


our representat 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS. 


BROOKLYN 


An A. GS. 
In Many Lands 


N THE many years of catering to 
the tastes of discriminating men 
and women, A. & S. has learned 

to offer not only those things that are 
every-day necessities, 


that add so much of color, attractive- 
ness and beauty to the home. And in 
order to procure for you those lovely 
and captivating things an A. 6S. staff 
has been established in each of the 
leading foreign cities. 


From the Ends of the Earth 


From the hushed sanctuaries of the 
chic Parisian couturieres to the far- 
flung reaches of mystic China; from 
the furthest ends of the earth to the 
sunny shores of Italy, and back again, 
things that are ‘different, 
are new and things that are unusual 
and beautiful are gathered together by 


directly to us here in Brooklyn... 


These, and thousands of articles 
made in America, are always to 


be had here at regular A. & S. 
fair prices. 


but 
captivating things 


things that 


ives and shipped 
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BUILDERS BACK 
CONTRACT PLAN 
_ OF PUBLIC WORK 
Contractors’ Association Bill 


in Congress Seeks Com- 
pulsory Asking of Bids 


Special from Monitor Bureau_ 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 18— The 
Associated General Contractors of 
America have a bill in Congress in 
support of their campaign against 
“day labor” in public construction. 


Day labor is defined as the produc- | 


tion of commodities by governmental 
bodies in competition with or to the 
exclusion of specialized private con- 
cerns. 

The bill introduced by Guy E. 
Campbell (R.), Representative from 
Pennsylvania, if passed would have 
the effect of putting the contractors’ 
contentions into legal form. It pro- 
vides that all. federal construction 
agencies must hereafter prepare 
complete and detailed advance plans 
before embarking on any building 
project, and that before public con- 
struction is undertaken, the federal 
agency shall first advertise for pri- 
vate bids and if such bids be reason- 
able, shall grant the contract to the 
lowest bidder, except-in cases of 
pubic emergency. ) 

Officials of the contractors’ asso- 
ciation believe public sentiment will 
support the proposal. The whole 
matter was discussed .t the annual 
meeting of the association at Port- 
land, Ore., in January. 


Costs May Be Exceeded 

Complete cost accounting is al- 
most unknown under the day labor 
system, say the contractors, because 
the public officials and especially the 
army engineering corps are respon- 
sible only to themselves once hav- 
ing been given a project and costs 
are likely to be exceeded. 

The case of the construction of 
the Wilson Dam, at Muscle Shoals, 
is cited as typical by the contrac- 
tors. This was built by the engineer- 
ings corps. Tabulated in its various 
details, the estimated cost, actual 
cost and additional costs, yet to 
be paid make a striking indictment 
of the day labor system, it is 
charged: 


ESTIMATE AND COST OF WILSON 
DAM, MUSCLE SHOALS, ALABAMA 


(Does not include mechanical equip- 


ment 
Estimated 


Cost to Cost to 


Estimate 
19 Jan.1,1925 Complete 
Lock section$1,.250,000 $2,200,000 $3,600,000 
Dam section 4,850,000 16,000,000 19,100,000 
Sub. structure 

section. .. 2,350,000 11,000,000 13,500,000 

Landand 
clearing... 550,000 1,600,000 1,800,000 
1,700,000 2,200,000 


Undis ov’h’d 

(pro rata), 1,700,000 

$10,700,000$32,500,000$40,200,000 
Unfair Advantage 

The day labor system, as exempli- 
fied by the work of the engineering 
corps, is charged with giving the 
latter an unfair advantage in com- 
petition with private contractors, 
through its ability to make up for 
inefficiency by drawing for more 
funds upon the taxpayers’ money. 
Under the accounting system it 
uses, it i- charged that real costs 
of public work are not disclosed. 
The corps is able to get free from 
other governmental services what 
private contractors must pay for. 
These “free services,” of course, are 
paid by other governmental depart- 
ments, and ultimately come out of 
the taxpayer’s pocket. 

The reason generally offered for 
using the day labor instead of the 
contract system in building under- 
taken by public or political organiza- 
tions is that it will save the profits 
of a contractor. However, accord- 
ing to the 1922 income tax report, 


the average profit of construction, 


corporations was only 2.14 per cent 
for those who made a profit. In ex- 
change for the slight cost of 2.14 
per cent under the contract system, 
cities, states and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, by using the day labor 
plan, forgo the guarantees toward 
economy of competitive bidding and 
of bonds for the faithful carrying out 
Of contracts once enterel into. 


Constructive Proposal 


As a constructive proposal for 
eliminating faults of public construc- 
tion, Leonard C. Wason, construc- 
tion authority of Boston, offers cer- 
tain proposals. They include the 
creation of a bureau of public works 
to consolidate all public construc- 
tion departments. He urges that 
when a new construction project is 
proposed to Congress, the first ap- 
propriation for it should only be 
large enough to pay for a complete 
study of the whole matter. Only 
after plans and specifications are 
drawn and the project approved by 
Congress, he says, should the full 
appropriation be made and the proj- 
ect authorized. 

“On rare occasions,” he says, “day 
labor is justified’ and should there- 
fore not be abolished by law. But 
the decision as to when it should 
be used is a matter of administrative 
policy, and it should be used so 
rarely. that it would not overburden 
the head of the new bureau of pub- 
lic works to make the decision per- 
sonally, in every ease. 

“When day labor procedure is au- 
thorized it should. provide that an 
inspector responsible directly to the 
Secretary should see that all plans 
and specifications are being faith- 
fully fulfilled. 

“The law should also provide that 
the federal engineer officer shall be 
treated for the fime he directs day 
labor, as a contrattor on a cost con- 


tract. OE as 

“With this system I believe there 
would be less need for. controversies 
with the personnel in regard to their 
administration.” 


RETURNS INDICTMENTS 
‘IN BAR TEST INQUIRY 


' A Suffolk County Grand Jury this 
morning returned a large number of, 
indictments in the cases arising 48 
a result of the investigation made 
by Alfred R. Shrigley, assistant at- 
torney-general, into charges that per- 
sons had sold examination ques- 
tions used in the tests for admission 
to the Massachusetts bar. 

The indictments charge a con- 
spiracy to perpetrate a fraud upon 
the Commonwealth. No names are 

fAMable. ‘The investigation ~ was 

early in September at the 
- Stance of Jay R. Benton, Attorney- 
a General. John F. Mitchell, inspector 
_  f£the state policeman, co-operated 
4 er ges Mr. . A EEE geet, tv, in. .the ; | 
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Four Major Proposals to Insure Increasing Water Supply for Boston and Worcester 
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FINDING ISSUED 


Contempt Proceedings Can- 
not Be Maintained, Depart- 
ment of Justice Declares 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 18 (4)—After 
full investigation, the Department of 
Justice has reached the conclusion 
that contempt proceedings against 
the Aluminum Company of America 
cannot by any possibility be success- 
fully maintained. 

The announcement was made by 
Senator Cummins, chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, in a 
minority report opposing the Senate 
investigation as to whether the 
Aluminum Company, in which An- 
drew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is a large stockholder, has 
violated federal court decrees of 
1912. 

Mr. Cummins said the department 
was “in possession of all the in- 
formation known or believed to exist, 
including not only éverything that 
was available to the Federal Trade 
Commission, but also many items of 
information not submitted to the com- 
mission. 

Challenges Investigation 

“After carefully considering the 
entire case and exhausting every 
available source of information,” Mr. 
Cummins said, “the department has 
reached the conclusion that contempt 
proceedings cannot by any possibil- 
ity be successfully maintained.” 

In view of this finding Mr. Cum- 
mins challenged the legal right of 


the Senate to make a further investi- 
gation. 

“It is the judgment of the minority 
of the committee,” the report added, 
“that there is no constitutional au- 
thority for the resolution (of in- 
vestigation) recommended in the ma- 
jority report, and that if the course 
indicated in the proposed resolution 
becomes the settled practice of the 
Senate, the overthrow of our form of 
government is the certain result. 


“The struggle which must ensue 
will end either in the complete sub- 
ordination of the executive or judi- 
cial branches of the Government to 
the legislative branch or in subject- 
ing the legislative power to the 
executive power. Stripping the pro- 
posal to enter upon this inquiry of 
everything save its bare essentials, 
it means just this—no more and no 
less. 


Questions Senate’s Right 
- “The Senate, because it doubts the 
conclusion reached by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, is to try the 
aluminum company for the alleged 
violations of the decree. If it finds 
the defendant guilty, it will then set 
about discovering a lawyer who holds 


the Senate opinion and direct the 
President to employ him. 


“We deny the right or power of the 
Senate to try this case. We deny the 
jurisdiction of the Senate or any com- 
mittee of the Senate to summon and 
hear witnesses upon the issue of a 
violation of this decree.” 

The question whether the Senate 
is to supplement the Department of 
Justice and Federal Trade Commis- 
sion investigations, was a special 
order of business. Involved in the 
controversy is the whole question of 
the extent to which Senate inquiries 
are to be ordered in the future. 

The original inquiry ‘into the 
aluminum company was ordered by 
the Senate in 1922. Two years later, 
in the midst of the last presidential 
election, the trade commission held 
that provisions of the consent decree 
entered into in 1912 between the Gov- 
ernment and the company had been 
violated. This report was trans- 
mitted to the Justice Department, 
which nearly a year ago started the | 
investigation now concluded. — 


ANTIVISECTIONISTS 
TO HEAR J..W. SCOTT 


J. Winfield Scott of Somerville, 
who was the first to hold the posi- 
tion of vice-president in the New 
England Anti-Vivisection Society 


after its organization more than 30 
years ago is to be the speaker at the 
public meeting of that society to 
be held in Myers Hall, Tremont 
Temple, Tuesday, Feb. 23, at 3 p. m. 
He has chosen “Pioneering” as his 
subject and will tell something of 
the early days of the society and of 
what led up to its organization. With 
the exception of the first president, 
Dr. Philip G. Peabody, he is the only 
one of the charter members still 
actively interested in the work. John 
ab pianist, will play several sélec- 
tions. 


MR. WASSERMAN ELECTED 

Harry I. Wasserman was elected 
president of the Roxbury Board of 
Trade at the annual meeting yes- 
terday. Theodore A. Glynn, former 


fire commissioner, was elected to the 
> « a 2 


board of direc 


ALUMINUM CASE 


imight be expected in approximately 
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Four major possibilities in supplying much needed water supply rein- 


board. 


$18,000,000. ' 
most provide only a 20-year supply, 


The final proposal, 


forcement for Boston and Worcester are shown above. 
shown the Swift River project, proposed in 1922 by a joint investigating 
It contemplates placing in reservoir flood waters of the Swift 
River, and sending them by tunnel and aqueduct to Boston and Worcester, 
without filtration, at an exnense variously estimated at about $70,000,000. 

Near by, to the right, is the Ware River project, where an investigating 
commission supported by the Metropolitan District Commission, would 
store enough water for both districts, to cost, with filtration, only about 
This project receives considerable approval, bute would at 


industrial and agricultural interests in Ware and elsewhere. 
To the right of the Ware project, near the present Wachusett reservoir, 
flows the Assabet River, whose waters might be stored and filtered as an 
inexpensive and practicable expedient to meet the present emergency and 
provide considerable supplementary water in the future. 
in the northeastern part of the 
Ipswich River, would establish a reservoir there which, in addition to 
others already mentioned, would furnish water for many years to come. 
The project is favored because of what are said to be ideal reservoir 
conditions, but admittedly looks far into the future and is not necessary 
at present. It is opposed by many Essex County interests. 


To the left is 


and is very vigorously opposed by 


State on the 


SIGNS INDICATE 
“NO HIGHER COAL 
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Continued Use of Substitutes 
Hoped Even to Foree An- 
thracite Price Down 


Current developments in the fuel 
situation in Boston and New Eng- 
land, following the long-anticipated | 
adjustment of the anthracite strike, | 
yield reliable indications that, with | 
YThouseholders waiting for a more! 
open market, and still inclining to | 
substitutes, coal prices in this terri- | 
tory need see no rises, : 


and may. 

possibly be forced downward. 
Factors which are likely to work | 

to this end, according to opinions 


expressed in well-informed quarters 
today, include the enlarged use of 
low volatile bituminous coal in New 
England, the probability. that sub- 
stitutes must necessarily yield in 
price when anthracite begins to 
enter the field, and the ability of fuel 
users in many cases to husband what 
coal they have for several weeks 
without being pressed into the ac- 


become higher prices. 

While coal dealers report but 
small supplies of domestic anthra- 
cite on hand, supplies which they 
have been piecing out for the last 
few months, it is expected that these 
resources will be more readily re- 
leased now that further shipments 
from. Pennsylvania are in sight. 

Reports have been received -in 
Boston from the mines announcing 
that big companies were advancing 
the price 30 cents a ton there, but it 
is considered likely that the increase 
may be absorbed. 

Eugene C. Hultman, chairman of 
the Massachusetts Commission on 
the Necessaries of Life, said today 
that first shipments of anthracite 


three weeks, but that the inflow 
would probably not be extensive at 
that time. He was emphatic in his 
recommendation that New England- 
ers should continue to use“ bitumi- 
nous coal, and contended that only 
by so doing can they avert paying 
the consequences of the strike. ° : 
New England communities, as ‘& 
whole, still have considerable cea] on 
hand, it is shown by replies to a 
questionnaire sent to local commer- 
cial organizations in New England 
by the New England affairs commit- 
tee of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. i 
Ninety-four out of the 114 com- 
munities replying stated that a suffi- 
cient supply is available, while five 
announced that the supply is scarce, 
and six reported that the supply was 
insufficient. Virtually, half of the 
local commercial organizations heard 
from report the appointment of a 
committee of fuel administrators. 
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WOMEN’S CLUB HEARS 
FEDERATION OFFICIAL 


Mrs. Edward Franklin White of 
Indianapolis, Ind., first vice-presi- 
dent of the General Federation of 


Women’s Clubs, addressed - the 
Women’s Republican Club of Massa- 
chusetts at its February luncheon 
at the Copley-Plaza today on the 
uniform marriage and divorce law 
now before Congress. 

Mrs. White helped to draft the bill 
and believes that the passage of such 
a law would be a long step in social 
progress. Ogden L. Mills (R.), 
Representative from New York, 
spoke on the income tax. 
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KOREAN SALVATIONISTS’ TOUR 


VICTORIA, B. C., Jan. 3 (Special 
Corréspondence)—Unique evidence 
of the Salvation Army’s work in the 
Orient is a delegation of native 
Koreans, workers of the army, which 
reached here recently to commence: 
an educational tour of Canada and 
the United States. The party in- 
cludes six native Korean mission- 
aries, two of them women. In secur- 
ing permission for them to tour 
America, heads of the Salvation 
Army set a new precedent in the 
national life of Korea, as in the past 


ceptance of what might otherwise+ 


_ S$tudents 


Korean women were not permitted 
e go Outside their own family cir- 
cié, 


RADCLIFFE GLEE CLUB 
TO SING FOR SEAMEN 


The .Marshall Studio, 


MISS MARJORIE MORSE 
President of the Radcliffe Choral Society 


Cambridge 


Radcliffe Choral Society will give 
a recital for the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society at 289 Boylston 
Street tomorrow evening. Miss Mar- 
jorie Morse of Cambridge is presi- 
dent of the choral society. The sing- 
ing will be led by Mrs. Rsbert Win- 
ternitz with Miss Zabelle Bayentz 
at the piano. 

The program. includes “Judge’s 
Dance,” “Sir Eglamore” and “Ran- 
tin’ Rovin’ Robin,” by the choral so- 
ciety;. instrumental trio, Greta Hed- 
lung, violin, Zabelle Bayentz, piano, 
and Eleanor MacDonald, ’cello; col- 
lege songs\led by Althea Green, col- 
lege song leader... 


‘|the four western provinces of Can- 


WATER SUPPLY 
CONTEST OPENS 


Essex County Counsel Pro- 
test Reservoir Project In- 
- ‘ 
dorsed by Worcester 


Opposition to important phases of 
the water supply report now being 
considered by the Massachusetts 
Legislature’s committees on Metro- 
politan Affairs and Water Supply, 
developed today when residents of 
Essex County vigorously protested 
against a reservoir on the Ipswich 
River. 

William A, Pew, Salem city solici- 
tor, said that the Ipswich River pro- 
posal constituted a capital levy on 
Essex County without the wishes of 
the county being consulted and con- 
tended that the report proposes an 
unexpected raid on Essex County’s 
natural resources for the benefit of 
Worcester. 

The first hour of the hearing to- 
day was taken up by proponents of 
the commission’s plan and by others 
who favored immediate action. Wil- 
liam C. Mellish, county solicitor of 
Worcester, .said that the Worcester 
City Council indorses the plan in its 
entirety. 

George W. Batchelder, city water 
commissioner of Worcester, de- 
scribed the situation in his city now, 
said that it needs water very badly 
and that it would take a long time to 
construct a new water works. Ralph 
G. Lingley, Worcester city engineer, 
also favored the plan. 

Counsel for many of the cities and 
towns in Essex County presented 
arguments to the co ittee oppos- 
ing lands provided by the commis- 
sion, which is headed by Charles R. 
Gow. 


CANADIAN LABOR SEEKS 
CHEAPER SCHOOL BOOKS 
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VICTORIA, B. C., Feb. 5 (Special 
Correspondence)—A campaign to se- 
cure cheaper ‘textbooks for school 
children will be carried out all over 


ada by the Victoria Trades and Labor 
Council in co-operation with similar 
labor bodies in other cities. After 
investigating the present price of 
school books, the council is convinced 
that their cost to parents is ex- 
cessive. 

It proposes that the governments 
of British Columbia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba co-operate 
in selecting texts to be used in the 
schools and in securing the neces- 
sary publication rights. The school 
books could then be printed at Gov- 
ernment printing bureaus and dis- 
tributed at cost. The result of this 
plan, the council believes, would be 
the reduction of an onerous burden 
on the parents of school children. 
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Emerson College DebatersGive 
Pro and Con of Press Censorship 


Seemingly Incontrovertible 
Question Deftly Presented in Keen Contest 
Between Oratorical Students 


Arguments on Moot 


of Emerson’ College 
learned today, in the course of a 
debate on the advocacy of federal 
censorship of newspapers of the va- 
riety of interpretations to be placed 
on the word “censorship.” Walter 
Lippmann, formerly associate editor 
of the New Republic. now of the 
New York World staff, took on a 
new, not to say news significance, 
when he was quoted as “Sir Walter 
Lippmann.” - 


Censorship itself was variously 
tagged as a purely ostrich-like atti- 
tude; as comparable to the attitude 
of the three little tailors of Tooley 
Street who presented a petition to 
Parliament whose wording began, 
“We the people of England .. .”; as 
un-American; as the only right and 
just means of dealing with a naughty 
world, and as hopelessly impos- 
sible of a plan of action. 

‘Miss Dorothy Burke, Miss Eileen 
Williner and Miss Esther Planna- 
gan appeared for the affirmative with 
notable arrays of facts and instances 
of the evils of a free press. Miss 
Margaret Kelly, Miss Dora Midnick 
and Miss Minnette Townsend, sim- 
jlarly caparisoned with as seemingly 
incontrovertible an array of argu- 
ments sought.to prove that nothing 
worse than censorship could befall 
the press whose very foundation 
upon the tenets of democracy and 
freedom of speech would be under- 
mined by a device which could be 
but the arraying of an influence re- 
flecting a minority opinion. 

It became evident as time went 
on that the students of Emerson had 
taken the care to inform themselves 
well concerning essential character- 
istics of many notable newspapers in 
the United States. 

A storm of applause followed the 
asseition.of a member of the affirm- 
ative that too little attention, in the 


recording of political news, was paid 
to the qualifications, the integrity of 
the candidate for office if he hap- 
pened to have a wife who did her 
own dish-washing and otherwise 
livecG humbly as one of the p2.ple. 

It must be recorded that both sides 
made their arguments interesting, 
often convincing. The negative side 
believed more: firmly in what it was 
forwarding, it seemed, and, there- 
fore, was more forthright and concise 
in its presentation of arguments. The 
affirmative side chose illustrative in- 
stances of a need for federal cen- 
sorship, which, it must have known, 
sought to prove by overemphasis its 
points. 

Some truly astonishing headlines, 
cited as examples of the way 
whereby newspapers cater to the 
public curiosity, were read and one 
question naturally comes to _ the 
thought of the reporter, whatever 
paper did they see them in? 

Perhaps such debates held numer- 
ously and attended by reporters from 
all papers in the city would accom- 
plish much the same purpose that 
those advocates of federal censorship 
hope for it. For certainly no reporter 
could listen to the arguments for 
censorship and not quail to an emi- 
nently temperate key before the 
thought of ever writing another story 
for the consumption of such a sharp- 
witted body of readers. 
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WILD GEESE TAME 

VERNON, B. C., Feb. 5 (Special 
Correspondence)—For the first time 
in many years the weather has been 
so mild that Canadian wild geese are 
wintering on the northern end of 
Lake Okanagan. The geese are so 
tame that they help themselves to a 
grain ration fed to cattle being win-, 
tered in this district 
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given nine curtain calls. At the final 
curtain she was called back 20 times 
and 
threatened to extend indefirfitely, the 
curtain was lowered so that the tired 
singer might meet the Kansas City 
delegation which held a reception 
behind the scenes. 


MARION TALLEY 
IN OPERA DEBUT 


(Continued from Page 1) 


vated by the purity of her tone, as 
she quite obviously forgot herself in 
the artistry with which she attacked 
the difficult score. 

At the end of the aria the enthu- 
siastic house stopped the perform- 
ance with applause... Marion smiled 
and bowed, yet when she resumed 
her singing she showed no excite- 
ment. In her outstretched hand she 
held a candle steadily, its flame 
never flickering. 


Given 20 Curtain Calls 


When the act was ended she was 


then, as the demonstration 


Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, congratulated 
Miss~Talley, and expressed his faith 
in her future. 

Mrs. Talley, Marion’s mother, the 
daughter of a German shoemaker 
who loved music, sighed with relief 
when her daughter had finished. 
“My! I’m glad that’s over,” she ex- 
claimed. 

In a rear seat sat Maestro Avita- 
bile, Marion’s first’ Metropolitan 
coach. He watched her tensely 
through “Caro Nome,” and at its 


conclusion smiled and said, “I am|} 


satisfied.” 

Miss Talley’s fellow singers were 
extravagant in their praise. “The 
American Nightingale,’ was what 
Arturo Bodanzky, conductor called 
her. He predicted that she would 
become as popular as Patti, who 
made her début in 1899 at the age of 
16. 

Rosa Ponselle, perhaps thinking 
of her own début with Caruso in 1918, 
exclaimed: “It was a lovely début, I 
think Miss Talley is wonderful.” 

With her début safely behind her, 
Miss Talley began preparations for 
her second appearance as “Lucia” at 
a special Washington’s’ Birthday | 
matinee Monday. The seats are sold 
out. By selling out the house for 
two. operas before Broadway had 
heard her voice, Miss Talley has set 
a record. 


[Mr. Tryon’s review of Miss 
Talley’s debut aill be found on the 
Arts page of today's Monitor.) 


NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL OPENS _ 
WAY TO STABILIZE BUSINESS 


étPresident of Council Outlines Method of Spreading Busi- 


ness More Evenly Throughout Year, to Hotel and 
Railroad Men—Assures Aid 


Full co-operation of the New Eng- 
land Council, an organization of 
business men which has already ac- 
complished much in co-ordinating 
New England interests, was pledged 
in an effort to expand transportation 
and hotel patronage at a meeting at 
the Boston City Club today attended 
by representatives’ of railroads, 
hotels and related industries. 

Particular attention will be given, 
it was decided to lengthening the 


‘resort season so that both plant and 


labor may receive more continuous 
employment, and thereby reduce 
costs, avoid uneconomic peaks and 
depressions and give greater stabi- 
lity to business. 


In addressing the meeting, -which | 
was called under the auspices of the) 


recreational committee of the New 

England Council, John S. Lawrence, 

president of the council, said: 
Purpose of the Meeting 


“You are called to meet here as 
representatives of hotel, transporta- 
tion and publicity interests for the 
purpose of considering co-ordination 
of your efforts in the interests of 
New England and yourselves. It 1s 
for you to determine what methods 
you will adopt. The council offers 
you its heartiest assistance. 

“Tt seems to the council that there 
are many contradictory statements 
made concerning the resorts of New 
England that tend to confuse the 
public and nullify the effort and ex- 
penditure made. This waste should 
be reduced. 

“Tt seems as if while our guests 
are here, means might be found to 
acauaint them with New England 
products which would tend to ac- 
celerate the demand for New Eng- 
land goods of quality throughout the 
world. 

“Co-operative publicity might be 
developed in the same manner that 
has proved successful in other sec- 
tions of the United States, by the 
syndicating of photographs, par- 
ticularly of sports, and the joint use 
of moving-picture films. 

“T am sure you will agree that 
transportation must be improved not 
on within but to New England. 
There is nothing more important as 


an inducement to bring a man and 
his family to New England than the 
knowledge that they can come and 
go comfortably. 

“You will, I trust, seek to arrange 
that the statements used in publicity 
are true, that courtesy and service 
shall always be given our guests. 
Welcome should prevail throughout 
New England. The best salesman- 
ship is not booming or merely di-* 
recting attention to things, but serv- 
ice that supports statements and 
makes the visitor feel like recom- 
mending New England to his friends 
at home. 


Suggests Steps to Be Taken 

“May I suggest that you organize 
yourselves and appoint committees 
that will get things done? We hope 
that your time will be spent effec- 
tively here today and that you will 
find it profitable to come together at 
frequent intervals.” 


| Among those present were: George 
'M. Houghton, general passenger 
| agent of the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad; Arthur Staples, Lewiston, 
Me.; Frank G. Hall, president of the 
New England Hotel Association; H. 
I. Hindley, Rutland, Vt.; W. D. Mc- 
Vey, general passenger agent of the 
Rutland Railroad Company; H. S. 
Dowden, secretary of the Cape Cod 
Chamber of Commerce* B. Campbell, 
vice-president in charge of traffic of 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, representing also the 
New England Steamship Company; 
+R. J. Bennett, assistant general 
manager of the Connecticut Com- 
pany; H. C. Knight, New Haven, 
Conn.; T. F. Joyce and Walton O. 
Wright of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road; D. D. Tuttle, executive secre- 
tary of the New Hdmpshire State 
Publicity Bureau; Arthur P. ‘Fair- 
field, Hanover, N. H.: Samuel T. 
Oldfield of the Eastern. Steamship 
Company; H. M. Birrows, general 
passenger agent of the Boston & 
Albany Railroad; H. L. Harris, gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Maine 
Central Railroad; David Daly, Paw- 
_tucket, R. I., and Emile Coulon, pres- 
ident of the’ Massachusetts Hotel 
Association. 


Influence of Music and Drama 


Argued by Musician and Actor 


Women’s Republican Club Hears Mrs. Fisher and 
Mr. Mowbray Tell How Arts Affect Public 


Music as a force in public move- 
ments, and drama as a means of 
popularizing ideas and ideals, were 
considered by the Women’s Republi- 
can Club of Massachusetts at its 
meeting at 46 Beacon Street today 


under the auspices of the political 
department, Mrs. Frederick P. Bag- 
ley, chairman. 

Mrs. Bagley introduced Mrs. Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher as the new music 
chairman of the department who is 
to organize a chorus of members 
which it is expected will be used 
effectively in political campaigns as 
well as in the general work of the 
club. It is to take part in a large 
civic choral festival in the spring. | 


Music is an indispensable factor in | 
civic and political clubs, Mrs. Fisher 
said, for nothing is more inspiriting | 
Or so well promotes unity. There-| 
fore, it should be used in political 
campaigns, to rouse the people, draw | 
them together and lead them onward. 


Speaks for the Drama 


Alan Mowbray of the Copley Thea- 
ter spoke for the drama. “Ideas and 
ideals’ should be synonymous, but 
various schools of the drama have 
come into being because many peo- 
ple regard them as absolutely sep- 
arate,” he said. “This has resulted 
in two distinct schools of the drama, 
one expressive of ideas, the other of 
ideals. 

“In our present age the play of 
idea is much more popular than the'| 
play of ideal, although there is a | 
growing tendency to get back to the 
latter. I say back to, because I like 
to think that the play of ideal ex- 
isted in the very earliest ages... . 
In the early days there were many 
plays, such as the miracles spon- 
sored by the church that endeavored 
to represent an ideal without tar- | 
nishing it with an idea. 

““In direct contradiction to this we | 
still have in the world many savage 
and primitive races who, whilst 
knowing very little about ideals as 
we understand them, still endeavor 
to represent an idea with a dance or | 
some other primitive form of dra- 
matic entertainment for their fellow | 
tribesmen. So it seems that ideas and | 
ideals both have an equal claim on | 
the drama as a means of expression, | 
except that perhaps ideals are) 
Slightly in the lead. 

“So many people are _ inarticu- 
late when they desire to communi- 
cate their ideas or ideals. that | 
such thoughts would be entirely | 
lost to the world were it not for the. 
particular few who have the ability 
of expressing themselves in words, 
which later are handed to actors, | 
who animate them. It is in this way | 
that plays are built, and if the work- 
manship of both author and actor 1s) 
of a high standard, a fortunate pub-| 
lic are privileged to witnes stho net 
izatnon of an idea or ideal, and so 
derive a certain benefit trom the 
p: csentation. 

Effect on Public 

“Such plays have an effect on the 
public. An instance of this is a play 
that I appeared in here a couple of 
seasons ago, that dealt with the 
reformation of an extremely selfish 
man. I was told that quite a num- 
ber of people questioned their own 
mode of living after seeing the play 
and became less selfish. I refer to 
‘A Message From Mars.’ I am told 
that when Sir Charles Hawtrey was 
playing it in London, tramps would 
stand outside the theater waiting for 
the audience to come out, hoping to 
benefit by their uplifted feelings. 

“Latterly it has become the prac- 
tice of many societies to ask people 
to write plays especially to present 
their needs to the public in drama- 
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ithe League; 


| organization 


tized form. While people would re- 
sent being preached at, they fre- 
quently swallow a dose without 
grimacing when given to them in 
dramatic jam. | 

“This places on the theater a grave 
responsibility that should not be 


|'taken lightly by authors or by actors, 


It is easy for a slight diversion of 
the author’s mind or the actor’s in- 
terpretation to be accepted as fact 
by an audience. If both authors and 
actors combine in presenting their 
very best I think that the drama can 
claim to be the best possible means 
of presenting ideas and ideals in a 
palatable, and acceptable, form.” 


WOMEN SEEKING 
JURY SERVICE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of criminal cases of such a nature is 
very small.” 
Unsavory Cases Infrequent 


“The fact that some of these cases | 


secure headlines in our newspapers 
leads people to think that they are 
frequent. One should not forget that 
only rare experiences secure head- 


‘lines, and that the rational, sane 


conduct of the rank and file does 
not constitute news. 

“The opportunity for women to 
read unsavory stories in yellow 
journals is greater in one day than 
jury service would afford them in a 
lifetime.” 

Other speakers were Dr. Helen I. 
D. McGillicuddy, executive secretary 
of the social hygiene committee of 
Mrs. Gertrude Hayes 
O’Leary, vice-president of the State 
Democratic Committee, and Robert 
Kelsoe, Boston Council of Social 
Agencies. 

Miss Florence Luscomb placed the 
Massachusetts Civic League on 
record as favoring the bills, Mrs. 
Mary Thompson gave the Women’s 
Trade Union League indorsement, 
Mrs. Robert J. Culbert recorded the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
indorsement. 

The hearing was closed by the 


'netitioners for House Bill 467, Mrs. 
| frank B. 


Hall, president of the 
Massachuset‘s Council of Women, an 


interested to promote certain legis- 
‘ation, and Mrs. Sadie Lipner Shull- 


'man, the legislative chairman of the 


council. 
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‘TIMBER PRODUCTION 


IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VICTORIA, B. C., Feb. 5 (Special 
Correspondence)—British Columbia’s 
great timber industry broke all 
records for total production in 1925, 


according to official figures. In the 


same period the movement of raw 


logs to the United States for manu- 
facture there—a business against 
which wide protest has been voiced 
in Canada—showed a rapid decline. 

The total log scale in the forests 
of the Province was 2,611,266,527 
board feet as against the previous 
record of 2,549.700,000 feet in 1924, 
a gain of 61,560,000 feet. The chief 
gain was made in the great coast 
timbering area. Logs exported to the 
United States for manvrfacture into 
lumber and timber products there 
totaled 210,417,961 feet as against 
240.530.827 feet in 1924, a reduction 
of 30,000,000 feet, 


of Republican women | 


GASOLINE TAX 
BILL DISCUSSED 


Measure Sponsored by Farm 
Organizations Opposed 
by State Officials 


Representatives of farm organiza- 
_ tions provided the backing for the 
| bill of Langdon Prouty, Represent- 


ative, of Littleton to place an excise 
tax on gasoline, heard before the 
/Committee on Taxation today. 

| “The man who uses the road a lot 
| pays no more than the one who uses 
|it a little,” said Mr. Prouty. He 
declared that the sentiment of the 
people in his community had 
changed toward the _ proposition 
‘since the vote on the referendum. 
| He suggested that a tax of two cents 
a gallon would provide a more 
equitable basis of taxation than the 
present system. 

Mr. Prouty also urged that if the 
provision for a one-third or two- 
thirds reduction in the present reg- 
istration fees. He said he would like 
‘to see the fee for cars under 30 
horsepower set at a flat rate of $5 
and for over that a rate of $10, 

He said that with thé gasoline tax‘ 
and figuring a reduction in the regis- 
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‘questions, and even the perceptage tration fees, the total revenue to be 


received would amount in 1926 to 
| about $15,000,000, or a little more 
than the receipts for 1926 estimated 
|under the present system of taxation. 

Henry F. Arnold of Braintree, rep- 
resenting a market gardeners’ asso- 
ciation composed of 400 members; 
‘Howard S. Russell, representing the 
| American Farm Bureau Federation: 
‘John Chandler of Sterling, represent- 
ing the Massachusetts Fruit Growers 
‘Association, and E. C. Lord of Ster- 
ling, representing the Worcester 
‘County Farm Bureau, spoke in favor 
‘of the bill. 

Sating that he wanted to appear 
| “in between” the proponents and op- 
| ponents, Henry F. Long, tax commis- 
sioner said that he was opposed to 
placing a tax on a commodity. 

“I have found that the number of 
miles I get from a gallon of gasoline 
depends on the type of car I use,” 
| said Commissioner Long. “Last year 

there was spent $45,0000,000 on the 
roads. The automobiles do not con- 
| tribute more than $20,000,000. The 
|remainder comes mostly from real 
estate. I would like to see something 
that would reduce this burden on 
| real estate. The gasoline tax is more 
or less of a luxury tax. I think that 
other states have put it into effect 
because it is something the people 
would pay without a great deal of 
| trouble. 

| “I would suggest that if this bill 
is reported, the money received 
should go entirely to the highway de- 
partment; that there should be pro- 
| vision for the commissioner to make 
complete rules and regulations, and 
that there must be provision made 
relieving R. F. D. carriers and others 
transporting for the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

The commissioner urged that the 
proposal be allowed to “simmer” to 
see how it worked in other states. 

William F. Williams, commissioner 
of public works, appeared in op- 
position to the measure. 


SUNDAY BASEBALL 
ISSUE ANSWERED 


Attorney-General Jay R. Benton 
today filed answer in the Supreme 
Court to the petition of Bishop 
William F. Anderson, of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church against Sunday 
baseball, in which the Attorney- 
General holds that his action in pass- 
ing upon initiating measures is final 
and not subject to review by any 
court. He bases this upon Article 
38 of an amendment of the Massa- 
chusetts Constitution which, he says, 
vests in the Attorney-General sole 
authority and discretign in the cer- 
‘tifying of initiating petitions, 
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DOUBLES PLAY 
~ IS FEATURED 
Two Overseas Players Elim- 


inated From United States 
Indoor Tennis Singles 


se e . 


: 
Special from Monitor Bureau 


oe NEW. YORK, Feb. 18—This will be 
doubles day in the United States in- 
door tennis championship at the 
Seventh Regiment Armory, the three 
important fourth-round matches in the 
Singles that will bring .the great 
French Davis Cup stars, Jean Borotra, 
J. R. Lacoste and Jacques Brugnon, 
against the three great American rep- 
resentatives, William T. Tilden 2d, 
Vincent Richards, and Francis T. 
Hunter, in that order; having been set 
for decision tomorrow. 

wo other overseas representatives 
were eliminated yesterday, both in 
singles and doubles. Maurice Ferrier, 
‘tthe Swiss player who made such an 
impression on his debut last week, 
was the first to go, when Vincent 
Richards defeated him, 6—2, 6—1, in 
the singles, and Richards and Hunter 
eliminated him, paired with Donald 
Stralem, in the doubles, 6—2, 6—3. 

Then Erick Worm of the Davis Cup 
team of Denmark, was put out of the 
singles in the only fourth-round match 
. played, by John Van Ryn, of Prince- 
ton University, and Julius Seligson 
and E. H. Kuhn defeated Worm and 
y. S. Sturgis, 6—3, 6—4 in the doubles. 

The victory of John W. Van Ryn, 
only two years out of the junior 
ranks, over Merritt Cutler, 
Seventh Regiment, 6—4, 6—40, 
over Worm, 6—0. 6—3, 
Kast Orange player in a position of 
eminence that few of his age have 
attained. He is now in the semifinals, 
and will encounter the winner of the 
Richards-Lacoste match on Saturday, 
in that round. His hard, well-placed 
service, with his fine control, had 
both Cutler and Worm helpless before 
it, after he settled into his game. He 
ran 15 straight games in his two 
matches, starting at 4-all in the first 
set against Cutler, who has a victory 
over Fred C. Anderson in the first 
round to his credit, and continuing 
for the balance of that match and 
then adding seven more before losing 
a game to Worm. 

All three of the French stars were 
in action in the singles vesterday and 
each met with considerable opposition 
before coming through, though each 
won  in_ straight _ sets. William 
Aydelotte, a former Californian, now 
a resident of New York, forced La- 
coste to show his real play to win, 
carrying the Wimbledon star to 14 
games in the second, the score, 6—3, 
8—6, being the same by which Mlle. 
Suzanne Lenglen defeated Miss Helen 
N.. Wills. Jacques Brugnon also re- 
quired extra games to win from Er- 
nest H. Kuhn, the score being 7—5, 
6-—1. Jean Borotra, the Siefending 
champion, took matters easy in his 
match against Dr. William Rosen- 
baum, reserving his strength for his 
battle with Tilden tomorrow, and the 
local player carried him to 6—4, 6—3 
before the overseas star took the 
mateh. The summary: 

UNITED STATES LAWN TENNIS 

SINGLES—Third R ound 

Vincent Richards, Yonkers, N. Y., de- 
feated eda Ferrier, Switzerland, 
6—2, 6— 

> R. Lacoste, France, defeated Wil- 
liam Aydelotte, New* York, 6-——3, 8—6. 

J. W. Van Ryn, Princeton University, 
defeated Merritt Cutler, 6—4, 6—0. 

Jean Borotra, France, defeated Dr. 
Wittiam Rosenbaum, New York, 6—4, 


Francis T. Hunter, New 
feated Harry C. Brunie, New 
6-—1 

Jacaues Brugnon, France, defeated 
Rrhest H. Kuhn, New York, T—5, 6--1. 


Fourth Round 


Van Ryn, Princeton University, 
Worm, Denmark, 6—-0, 


' 
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Rochelle, de- 
York, 6—2, 


J. W. 
defeated Krik 


POU BLES—First Round 

Merritt Cutler and Erdmann Brandt 
defeated Allen H. Behr and Alfred D. 
Hammett, 8—6, 5—7, 10—S. 

Second Round 
_ Julius. Seligson and Ernest H. Kuhn 
defeated Thomas H. Sturgis and Erik 
‘Worm, 6—3, 6—4. 

Merritt Cutler and Erdmann Brandt 
won from W..C. Lenz and Irwin A. 
Powell by default. - 

J. R. Lacoste and Jean Borotra won 
from C. J. Post Jr., and W. A. Cuadwell, 
by default. 

Vincent Richards and Fran¢is .T. Hun- 
ter defeated Donald Stralem ™ and Mau- 
rice . Ferrier, 6—2, 

Carl N. Jolliff and Gregory. “Mangin 
defeated M. T. Acherland and Manfried 
5 Goldman, 6—1, 

Jacques Brugnon and Louis B. Dailey 
Sr. defeated J. J. Tucker and W itiam 
Aydelotte, 6—3, 6—1. 


COLUMBIA FIVE STILL 
UNBEATEN IN’ LEAGUE 


ITHACA, N. Y., Feb. 18 (Special)— 
Columbia University’s basketball team 
maintained its slate clean here and 
increased its:lead in the Intercollegiate 
Basketball League as the result of a 
well-earned victory over Cornell Uni- 
versity here last night 23 to 18. The 

‘game was close, fast and generally 
well-plaved. 
league victory. 

The New Yorkers’ overwhelmed 
Cornell under a deluge of good shots 
from the foul line, scoring 13 out of 
16, while the Ithacans scored only four 
out of 12 free tries. In goals from 
field Cornell was superior, ‘shooting 
seven to Columbia's five. R. M. Albee 
"26, Cornell's left forward, scored four 
times from the floor and one from foul 
for high point honors. John Rothen- 
feld '27 of Columbia who had one goal 
from field and six foul shots was close 
behind Albee. The New Yorkers led 
nearly all the way but their margin 
was always small. At half time the 
Score was 12 to 8. The summary: 

COLUMBIA CORNELL 
Rothenfeld, If.rg, Moynihan, Schlossbach 
‘Laub, Norris, rf 


(—3. 


| Seemed 


lg, Rossomondo, Masten, Clucas 
Saanheim: Kirchmyer, c...c, Dake, Dill 
Madden, rf, Schaenen, Moynihan 
Lorch, rg , Albee 
Score—Columbia University 93 « Cor- 
nell’ University 18. 
Rothenfeld, Mannheim, Laub, Madden, 
Norris for Columbia; Albee 4, Rosso- 
mondo, Schlossbach, Moynihan for Cor- 
nell* Goals from ~foul—Rothenfeld 6 


luaub 2, Norris 2, Madden 2 Mannheim 


for Columbia; Dake 2, Moynihan, Albee | 
Hoboken. | 


for Corna@ll. Referee—Walsh, 
Umpire — Risley, Colgate 
‘Time—Two 20m. periods. 


eS 


University. 


ARMY WINS CLO SE GAME 

WEST POINT, N.. Y., Feb. 18—The 
United States Military Academy won 
from Middlebury College at hockey yes- 
terday in a hard fought but cleanly 
played game.on Stuart Rink. The score 
was 3 to 1. The Army, with W. J. Baird 
starring in the advance, opened an at- 
tack in the final period which netted two 
-goais. Kelly scored for Middlebury i the 
last period. The Vermonters threatened 
constantly, but Lewis, Army’s star goal 
tender, played a stellar game and turned 
back many hard shots. 


ee eee ees 


LAYTON AND HALL DIVIDE 


“MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 18 (Special) 


—J. M. Layton of this city and A, 
Hall of Chicago divided a pair of an 
here. in the title Wace of the National 

mpionship ‘Three-Cushion Billiard 

eague Layton won in the afternoon, 
50 to 36 in 37 innings, Hall winning at 
night, 50 to 42 in 42 frames. High runs 
of 5 and 7 were made by the local, a 
Gair of 5s by the visitor. 


YALE GAINS EASY VICTORY 

‘NEW HAVEN, Feb. 18—The Yale 
University uae ng team defeated 
_ tae ve Ea wa ver ere last night, 49 

firat. place in every event 
ont yard backstroke. In = 


sae Morse 
Jr ’28 of Yale. Capt. J. 


Boston and Fall 
River to Replay 


Many Soccer Fans, 6698 Pay- 
ing, Watch Game’ During 
Inclement Weather 


Special from Monitor Bureaw 


NEW YORK, Feb. 18—That the Na- 
tional Challenge Cup Competition is 
the most popular soccer series in the 
United States was again proved last 
Sunday when 6698 fans paid to wit- 
ness the second-round match between 
the Fall River Football Club and the 
Boston Soccer Club which resulted in 
a 1-goal draw. This attendance is re- 
markable in view of the adverse 
weather conditions. A driving rain 
set in shortly before the scheduled 
-kick off and continued throughout the 
match but this did not dampen the 
enthusiasm of the crowd, one half of 
which was without shelter, which re- 
mained in the downpour until the final 
whistle had blown 

This great tribute to the game of 
soccer was made in the face of great 
odds. The roads leading to the field 
were almost impassable from. the 
heavy snowfall and the transporta- 
tion was greatly impaired. Much 
credit is due Sam Mark, owner of the 
Fall River eleven, who, after the snow 
had ceased on Wednesday, put a gang 
of workers on the field and labored 
night and day until the pitch . was 
clear of any semblance of snow. Many 
people were uncertain as to the prob- 
able success of Mark's efforts in clear- 
ing the snow and did not venture to 
the field. . 


of the; 
and | 
placed the 


[2 
‘the field 


It was Columbia's fifth. 


joals from floor— | 


Both clubs took the field at the 
scheduled time and had not been play- 
ing 15 minutes when almost every 
player on each side -was unrecogniz- 
able, due to the splashing of mud and 
water. After a half hour’s play Flem- 
ing, outside left of Boston, received a 
backheel pass from Robert Ballantyne, 
and neatly sent the ball into the Fall 
River net for the opening tally. 


“Trailing Club Equalizes” 


The Hub team then elected to play 
a defensive game and the trailing club 
did all the attacking which was re- 
warded about five minutes before the 
interval when White sent a hard 
drive at the Boston goalie which re- 
bounded to Thomas Croft, Irish inter- 
national player, who made no mis- 
take in-sending the ball past Steel for 
the equalizer. 

After 90 minutes of this battle the 
referee decided that the absence of 
lines and the muddy condition of the 
field, which was continually becoming 
worse, precluded the possibility of 
playing overtime periods. 

The match will be replayed at Mark 

Stadium again next Sunday with the 
original conditions prevailing and with 
a little consideration from the weather | 
man it is possible that Fall River may 
attain further honors in attendance 
records and surpass the present high 
mark of 14,375 for cup games. 
. In the East the Bethlehem Steel 
Football Club is the lone eleven to 
secure a place in the semi-finals. The 
Steelmen defeated the Philadelphia 
Football Club last Saturday at the 
Quaker City by 2 goals to 1. A. Stark, 
star center forward of Bethlehem, 
netted one goal in each period for his 
club while Carroll, left fullback of 
Philadelphia, negotiated that, Club's! 
tally from the penalty shot. The win-, 
ners were leading at the interval by 
1 goal td 0. 

Bethlehem will probably be called | 
upon to meet the winner of the Brook- 
lyn Wanderers-New York Giants game | 
which"was again postponed last Sun- 
day owing to the icy conditions at 
Hawthorne Field which had. been! 
| cleared for the fray, but the snow and 

rain of Saturday night froze, making | 
unplayable. The pitch has 
again been put into shape and the 
game will be decided next Sunday. 

“Another Game Postponed” 

Battery Park in New Bedford, Mass., 
was also cleared of snow for the second 
round tilt between New Bedford and 
J. & P. Coats Football Clubs, 
covered the pitch and Referee Odell 
postponed the match until next Satur- 
day. 

The western section continued to ad- 
vance with the victory of the Pullman 
Football Club of Chicago over the 
Bricklayers’ Soccer Club, also of that 
citv, by 3 goals to 1. This match, how- 
ever, has been protested on the 
grounds that winners used Graham 
Gardner, an unregistered player, in the 
lineup. It is also alleged that Referee 
Jack Johnston appeared,on the field 
prior to kick off time and declared the 
ground unplavable owing to the snow 
and water which covered the pitch, 
and after several. of the Bricklayers’ 
players had left for their hdmes, re- 
versed his decision and ordered the 
teams to take the field. This protest 
will be taken up by the National Chal- 
lenge Cup Competition at the next 
meeting. 

The Vesper Buick Football Club 
of St. Louis is the only club in the 
West: which has clinched a position in 
the semifinals. The Buicks eliminated 
the Pants Store Football Club on Feb. 
7 by 6 goals to 2 at the Mound City. 

Although the Ben Miller Club of 
St. Louis was defeated in the sec- 
ond round by the Mackenzie Football 
Club of Akron, O., on Feb. 7 by 2 
goals to 0, the losers have protested 
on the grounds that the Ohio entry 
used Matthew Thompson and George 
Cruickshank under the names of 
James Donaldson and James John- 
stone, respectively. It is alleged that 
-Thompson participated in the Na- 
tional Cup series for the Detroit Celtic 
F. C. of Detroit during the qualifying 
competition and Cruickshank had been 
placed under suspension for one year 
and same has not. expired to date. If 
these are the true facts of the case the 
committee will advance the semifinals 
and drop the Akron eleven from 
further competition. 

Secretary ,Brown of the N. 


a So 


'C. has ‘been conducting an investiga- 


tion into these charges through Com- 
missioner William Angus of the Ohio 
district and will hold a meeting at 
| Hotel Winton in Cleveland on Sunday, 
'Feb. 21. Both clubs have been in+ 
structed to have representatives ap- 
pear. The referee, delegate, commis- 
‘sioner and players Donaldson and 
Johnstone have been advised to be 
present. The latter two will be present 


, | for identification ee 


— — ——————— 


CARDIN ALS SELL DICKERMAN 


| ST. LOUIS, Mo., Feb. 18 (#)—The St. 
_Louis National League Baseball Club 
yesterday announced the outright sale 
of Pitcher L. I. Dickerman, right- 
hander, to the Svracuse Club of the 
International League.. Dickerman was 

obtained from Brooklyn two years ago, 
He made an excellent showing in his 
first season with the Cardinals, but last 
season failed to win regularly. He 
started his baseball career with Little 
Rock in 1921, from whence he went to 
Memphis in 1922 and to Brooklyn in 
1923. His record in his first year in the 
major leagues was seven victories to 
12 defeats. In 1924 he won seven and 
i, ad having an earned-run average 
of 2.88. 


RBOWDOIN WINS CHAMPIONSHIP 


BRUNSWICK, Me., Feb. 18—Having 
won /every game in the state hockey 
series. Bowdoin College has an undis- 
puted claim to the championship. The 
final game was played this afternoon, 
when BoWdoin defeated Bates College, 4 
to 1. In only one period did Bates threat- 


en. The ice was in rather poor shape, 
nevertheless the playing was fast. 


ANDOVER ELECTS LUCE 


ANDOVER, Mass., Feb. 18—The Phil- 
lips Andover Academy players who won 
the annual hockey game against Phillins 
Exeter Academy yesterday elected F. Lh. 
Luce Jr. ’27 of Boston to lead next year’s 
team. He was responsible for Andover's 
victory Saturday, scoring both goals. 


c barely won over ; 
. '26 the 50-yard a Bron. 
ay won -yar ash in 

lient time of ‘24 1-5s. 


Luce is a star tennis player and cap- 
tains the tennis team, 


CAMBRIDGE WINS 
AT FIELD HOCKEY 


Defeats Oxford, 3 Goals to 2, 
on Muddy Ground 


By Special Cable 

PECKENHAM, Eng., Feb. 18+—An 
exciting scramble in mud, here yes- 
terday, resulted in Cambridge Univer- 
sity winning the thirty-second inter- 
varsity field hockey match against 
Oxford University so taking the lead 
in the series of 15 victories to 14. The 
general opinion prior to the game 
was that the Cantabs would, under 
normal conditions, show greater at- 
tacking power than their rivals, and 
this they did under about the worst 
possible conditions for hockey. A 
heavy rain poured down steadily 
throughout the match and the ground, 
being slippery at first, became almost 
liquid before the finish. All things 
considered both teams played ex- 
traordinarily well. The Light Blues 
went off the mark in better style and 
in the first half scored thrice. Two 
of their goals came from the stick of 
F. W. Carpenter, who is regarded as 
likely to lead England’s forward line 
in the near future, and oneifrom W. 
J. Berry, inside left. 


went under a remarkable metamor- 
phosis due mainly to the great im- 
provement of play by the Oxford de- 
fense. This imparted itself ere long to 
the forwards who worked tremen- 
dously hard and scored two goals in 
raptd succession through the center- 
forward, D. A. Crawford. From this 
point to the end the Oxonians made 
gallant efforts to equalize. Several 
times they seemed likely to succeed, 
often it seemed that Cambridge must 
score again, but despite the infusion 
of much vigor into the slithering and 
sliding no goals came, 

Interest was added to the match by 
the fact that the Oxford representa- 
tives were receiving for the first time 
the distinction of “full blue.” MHalf- 
blue was first given at Cambridge in 
1894, and 14 vears later the Light Blues 
attained full blue. Oxford hockey play- 
ers got half blue in 1901, but have had 
to wait a long time for their sport to 
be recognized as a major one. The 
summary: 

CAMBRIDGE 
Dearman, lw 
Berry, i 
Carpenter, 
Harbinson, ir.... 
Leversedge, rw... 
Thompson, Ihb 
Hoare, 

Church, rhb 

Haywood, 

Chappel, rb 

Dobson, zg 
Score-——Cambridge 


OXFORD 
rw, Hewetson 
ir. Milford 
. Crawford 
il, Waldock 
lw, Se ott, Freeman 
. Waydelin 
, Turner 
, Daniels 
? Bye 
6a 


University 3, Ox- 


but ice | 


ford University 2. 
Berry for Cambridge: 
| Oxford. impires—aA. 
\Isacke. Time—Two 505m. 


QUEENS LEADS BY 


Goals—Carpenter 2. 
Crawford 2 
B. Osmond and RK. 
periods, 


— ee ee 


| TORONTO, Ont., Feb. 18 (Special 
Correspondence) — Queen's took 


‘it defeated University of Toronto, the 


! 
After the change of ends the game ; 


Single | 
gz, Taylor j 


for a 


: if the latter had lost. 
‘Strongest team available in the match 
DEFEATING TORONTO 


| Mixsell, 


iC. M. Bull 
the ; 
leadership in the senior intercollegiate | 
basketball series here’ Saturday when | 


i present champions, by 19 to 18, scor- | 


on successive 
gives 
games 


ing their second victory 
‘nights, The victory 


| three wins in four while 


Queen's | 
| defeated G. 


| Toronto have as many victories in five | 


games. 
ithe two quintets Toronto won by 
| point at Kingston. 


| The winners got away to a fiving' J ( 


In the previous game between | 
one | feated 


start and led at half time by 13 to 4, | 


| but the locals staged a strong rally 
ithe start of the second half and gradu- 
ially cut down the margin until the 
‘two teams were tied at 17-all. In the 


al | 


| closing minutes Queen’s netted a field | 


| basket 
throw. 
largest crowd of the season and the 
strong and close finish had the specta- 
‘tors on their feet in 
minutes, ’ 

The winners displaved an excellent 
‘ short-passing 
(all the way. 
i were exceptionally strong defensively, 
'and while a considerable number of | 
/personal fouls were called against 
i them in the last half, they were not 
| costly as the losers missed a number 
of shots, any two 
have given them a victory. 


the locals. 
QUEEN'S 
Jones, 
Sutton, 
Clarke, 
Durham, 
Thomas, 


The summary: 
TORONTO 


cohiuis coh cae 


oe ccknn Ww. 


sity of Toronto 18. 
Sutton 2, Jor@s 2 


2s 2, Thomas 2, Clarke for 
Queen’s; W. 


A.. Potter Z, fame 2. 
Hutchinson 2, Bell for Toronto. Goals 
from fou'—Clarke 2, Sutton, Jones, Dur- 
ham for Queen’s; W. A. Potter 2, 
Smith, Hutchinson for Toronto. Substi- 
tutes—Haslam, Clary, Lamonte for 
Queen’s; Currie, C. W. Potter, Maguire 
for Toronto. Referee—P. Miller, To- 
ronto. Time—Two 20m. periods. 


GRAMERCY PARK CLUB 
TAKES SECOND PLACE 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, Feb. 18—Second place 
in the Class C metroplitan squash 
, tennis standing has been clinched by 
the Gramercy Park Club, which de- 
feated Crescent Athletic Club on the 
latter’s courts vesterday afternoon, 7 
to 0. The summary: 

EK. H. Heminway. Gramercy P. C., de- 
feated wis M. Ogilvie, Crescent A. C.,, 
15—=3, — 

L. A. Sizaud. Gramercy P. C., defeated 
J. J. McCaffrey, Crescent A. C., 15—9, 
15—10. 

Lawrence Jr., 

15—10 
Srie Gugler, 
Andrus, 


Gramercy P. C., defeated 
Crescent A. C., 15—12, 


yramercy FP. C., 
Crescent A. C., 


Jt 
Adams, 


4 Sieverman 
defeated A. F. 
15—11, 15—12. 

R. L. Bonnell, 
H. S. Van 
15—9, 15—10 

A. Scott, Gramercy P. C., defeated R. 
l.. Hooven, Crescent A. C., 15—8, 17—19, 
15—8. 


Gramercy P. C., defeated 
Benthuysen, Crescent A. = 


ATHLETES READY FOR START 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 18 (®)— 
With the baseball training grounds at 
Fort Myers, Fla., its destination, the first 
squad of the Philadelphia American 
League Baseball Club, runner-up in last 
year’s pennant race, will begin its trip to 
the South tomorrow night. T. S. Shibe, 
president of the club, leaves for the South 
tonight, one day ahead of the pitchers 
and catchers. The squad leaving tomor- 
row will consist of Manager Connie Mack, 
Coach William Gleason, First Baseman 
Charles Bates, Catcher G. S. Cochrane, 
and Carroll .Yerkes, a pite her. The party 
will be increased at points along the way 
by other players. 


- 


COPULOS DIVIDES 
Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, Feb. 18—An even break in 
two gomes was scored here yesterday 
by G. L. Copulos of Detroit and A: 
Kieckhefer of this city in the title race 
of the National Championship - three- 
Cushion Billiard League. In the after- 
noon Copulos won, 50 to 35. in 57 turns, 
but at night he lost to Kieckhefer, 50 
to 48 in 58 frames, High runs of 6 were 
made in each test by Copulos against 
5 and 6 by Kieckhefer. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP GAME 


HOCKEY 


New Madison Square Garden 
BOSTON “BRUINS” 
vs. N. Y. HOCKEY CLUB 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 8:30 P. M. 


and the losers made one foul | 
The game was witnessed by the | 


i 


the closing | 


| 


game and checked hard | 
Thomas and Durham |: 


'other absentee 
summery: 


i 


of which would | 
Hutchin- | 
son, Bell and Currie were the best for | 


| 


Burgess | 

' Hutchinson J. 
A. Potter! from R. M. 
Smith 
Score—Quceers University 19, Univer- | 


Goals from field— | 45_-7 15—7. 


‘ roal by 


| ship 


i\terday. 


J. A. Rauh, Gramercy P. C., defeated | 


Crescent ee Et 
| sets, 


| Main Office and Works. 
| Uptown: 


POPULAR PRICES—$1.10 to- $3.86 
FREE SKATING AFTER GAME 


HARVARD CLUB 
WINS “A” TITLE 


Defeats Yale Club by Close: 


‘Saskatoon 


Score in Squash ‘Ten- 
nis Series, 4 to 3 


METROPOLITAN CLASS A INTER- 
CLUB SQUASH TENNIS STANDING 


7—M’ tc goat cma yous 
Club Won Lost We ‘on Los 
Harvard Club .. 9 1 15 
Princeton Club . 8 
Yale Club 
Crescent A. 
Columbia U. 
Montclair A. 


’ 


— 
Special from Mon:tor Bureau 

NEW YORK, Feb. 18—The Harvard 
Club is once more the: Metropolitan 
Class A squash tennis team 
pion. Its team finished the season yes- 
terday with a victory by the barest of 
margins over the Yale Club, winner. of 
the 1925 championship, the score of 
the individual matches being 4 to 3. 
Princeton Club took second place in 
the series by defeating the Crescent 
Athletic Club, 5 to 2, and Columbia 
University Club was the third winner 
of the day, defeating Montclair Ath- 
letic Club, 5 to 2. 

Both the Harvard Club and the Yale 
Club were lacking several of their 
leading players. The new champions 
did not have either Fillmore V. S. 
Hyde or Frederick S. Whitlock in the 
lineup, while’ Yale Club lacked the 
services of Auguste J. Cordier, former 
United States champion, Clyde Martin. 
or Dr. C. J. Macguire. William Rand 
Jr., the United States champion, 
headed the Harvard Club list, but as 
usual in his team matches this season, 
was defeated, T. R. Coward disposing 
of him, 15—9, 15—6. The next four of 
the Harvard Club players came 
through, the victory being clinched 
only when M. M. Phinney turned in 
the final victory, after being within 
two points of losing to Arthur Gold- 
burg of Yale Club, in straight games. 
The score of that match was 10—15, 
18—16, 15—11. The summary: 

T. R. Coward, Yale Club. defeated 
eg Rand Jr., Harvard Club, 15—9, 
o-"'U.. 

Hewitt 
feated O. 
15-—10, 

G. M. Rush~> 
feated C.: T. 
15—6. 

Morris M. Phinney. 
feated Arthur 
10—15, 18-—-16, 15— 

Murray Tayler, 
feated Francis P. 
15---9. 

S. 
Dort, 
0. 

M. 


Morgan, 
L. 
1D a 


de- 
9—15, 


Club, de- 
Yale Club, 15—9, 


Harvard Club, 
Guernsey, Yale Club, 


.ore, Harvard 
Cooney, 


Harvard Club. de- 
Goldburs, Yale Club, 


a 
(‘lub., de 


Yale Club, 


Harvard 
Day, 


Therne, Yele Cluh, 


de fe ated KF 
liarv ard Club, 14- 


15 ») —13, 


Bomeisler, Yale Cluh. 
‘rumley, sarvard. Club, 
ee 

Princeton 
been in 


C] 
a tie 


uh. which 
With the Harvard Club 


naturally had its 


against the Brooklyn 
the leader, 
decessor in the veteran ehampionship, 
Jr., in straight games, 15 
15—7, and the next four of the 
players were also victors. The 

ory: 
Mixsell, 
bull 


Chup... Bis ae 


—10, 
home 
Summ 
ae Club, 
Crescent 


Princeton de- 


Jt... 


Princeton 
Crescent 


Brackenridge, 

G. Davidson, 
15s—6. 

Denison, 
I. 


Club, 

A; Ca 
15—8, 

M. 
NN. 

19—5 

WwW. R ilev, 
Tredwell, 


a— 13, 
Club, 
reseent A, 


Princeton 
Torrance, ¢ te 
15- eo), 


defeated 


C., lo—d, 


Princeton Club, 
Crescent 


Princeton C ub. 
Creseent A. CC 


ail Harris, 
(‘ypiot, 
aI—). 
Kleinert, 
Farrelly, 
15—13. 
(‘resent 
Prineet 


de o—6, 


A, 


‘Lon 


de 


(‘rescent ae 
(lub, 


Pr lies 


defeated 
17—l1o5, 


eitas 


. pe 
Muller, 


KMdwin on Club, 
17;—16. 
Two 


Visitors 


defeults 
helned 


on the 
Columbia 


part of the 
University 


Club to climb out of a tie for last place | 
Ath- | 


Montelsir 
his final match 


by its victory over the 
letiec Cluh. Tn view of 
against FE. R. Larigan. in the Class B 
‘championship this afternoon, R. M. 
Kirkland decided to default. and an- 


was C. W. Dingee. The 


. B. Haines. 
". Crawford, 


B. H. 
feated Frank 
10—15, 15—6, 16 
. WwW: M. Lee, Columbia al, 
ve ’. Dingee, Montclair 


Columbia U. C.. defeated 
Montclair mk C., 15—12, 


Montelair a 
Kidde; Columbia 


— 


; 
U. 


de- 


C:, 


O'Connor. 


Ss 
A. 


won from 
C., by de- 
ett 
Asi Ce 


C., de- 
A. =&4 


Kennety. Golumbia TI, 
Kirkland, Montclair, 
by defariit. 

Kingsley Kunhardt, Columbia U. 
feated KF. A. Jenkins, Montclair 


¢. F. Brown, Montelzir A. C., defeated 
N. N. Alexander, Columbia U. 'C., 7—15, 
15—12. La- 47. 

D. W. Haines, Columbia U. C., defeated 
A a Waldron, Montclair, 15-—~6, 10—15, 


s. a 


COLAHAN MAKES HOLE IN ONE 


ORMOND BEACH, Fla., Feb. 18— 
J. B. CMahan of Philadelphia has 
joined the golfers who have made a 
hole in one. Playing in an all-Phi'a- 
delphia foursome after 
tournament matches here, 
dropped his tee shot into the 
the 234- yard thirteenth hole. 


UNION DEFEATS ARMY 


WEST POINT. N. Y., Feb. 18—A floor 
J. H. Ripton ’26 in the last 30 
seconds of play gave Union College a 
24-to-23 
Military Academy 
The Cadets looked like winners 
after 10 minutes of the second half, with 
the score 20 to 13 in their favor. 


MISS WILLS WINS MATCH 


BEAULIEU, France, Feb. 18 (#)— 


Miss Helen N. Wills won her match in! 


the opening round of the Beaulieu ten- 
nis tournament today in straight love 
defeating Miss Lily Hamerton. 


WHITE STAR 
STEAM LAUNDRY 


306-312 12th St, 
212 8th St. Tels. 812-813-2104 


LYNCHBURG, VA 
Try Our “Finished Family” Service 


Dry Cleaning & “Caaatodl Works, Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Fresh as the Flower 


cham-— 


1o—7, | 


Ms saiton Defeats 


Portland by a Goal 


WESTERN HOCKEY 
STANDING 


ys 


LEAGUE 


Ty 
*e0aeeee 8 
Edmonton <cecee- 
Victoria .ccceccecihl 
Portland 10 
Vancouver 9 
Calgary 5 


9 
0) 
eeeeeee l 
) 


10 
1 
12 
] 


3 


PORTLAND, Ore., Feb. 18 (Special) 
—Portland’s entry in the Western 
Hockey League was practically elim- 


ORGANIZATION OF 
LEAGUE CONTINUES 


Four of 10 Team Franchises 


Already Allotted 


CHICAGO, Feb. 18 ~Oikanaiens 
tion of the American League of Pro- 
fessional Football Clubs, sponsored by 
H. E. Grange and his manager, C. C. 
Pyle, and started yesterday, with a 
membership of four teams, continued 
today with the allotment of franchises 
to complete the 10-team roster as the 
most important interest. 

The four franchises given by a com- 


inated from all possibility of a play- 


night when it went down to defeat at 
the hands of Edmonton by a score of 
6 to 5. McCusker, Portland goal 
tender, was not able to stop the close 
shots and that just about tells the 
story of Portland's defeat. 

The Rosebuds were hopelessly out- 
classed in the first and second periods. 
They went into the final session on 
the short end of a 4-to-1 score, but 
by one of the strangest exhibitions of 
hockey seen here this season managed 
tc come within one goal of tying the 
score before the final whistle blew.., 

With four minutes remaining of the 
final period, Portland threw every- 
thing it had into the game in a des- 
perate effort to even the score.- For 
15 and 20 seconds at a time the ice 
in front of the Edmonton goal was a 
swirl of hockey players, all swinging, 
clubbing, scrambling, falling and 
checking. At times nobody knew 
where the puck was, there were so 
many players scrambling over it at 
once. The visitors, however, managed 
to hold on to their one-goal lead to 
the end although several times it re- 
quired superhuman effort on the part 
of goalie Stuart to stop some of the 
shots which came at him. Portland 
has one game at home before the team 
leaves on a northern road trip which 
will close the season. 
Vancouver next Wednesday 
The summary: 

EDMONTON 
Sparrow, Boucher, 


night. 


PORTLAND 
Dutkowski, Doraty 
Irvin, McCormick 

Hay, McVeigh 
d, Trapp, Townsend 

rd, Traub 

, McCusker 

Score—Edmonton 6, Portland 5. Goals 

—Staniey 3, Sparrow, Anderson, Short, 

for Edmonton; Irvin 4, McVeigh, for | 

Portland. Referee—IFred, Ion. Time— 
Three 20m. periods. 


Keats, 

Gagne, Benson, 
Short, Anderson, rd.. 
Stanley, McIntyre, ld 
Stuart, zg 
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de ‘feated | 
li—lo, | 


would have | 


defeated his pre- | 


Pei) Cae 


de- ; 


defeated | 


won, 


the champion- | 
he |! 
cup on) 


victory over the United States | which 
basketball team, yes-4 doubt 


i7 |Another Mark Uqualled at 


ATHLETES BREAK 


TWO MORE RECORDS 


Turn Meet 


Feb. 18 (?)—Inch by 
‘inch the bar rises as Charley Hoff of 
Norwey, world chamnion pole vaulter, 
'seales heig 

| letes have heen unable to master. 
Last night in Brooklyn at the Nor- 
wegian Turn Society games Hoff raised 
himself 13ft. 4in. from the floor with 
the aid of his 16-foot bamboo 
‘nearly four inches higher than 
| American has risen. This was 
fifth lifting of indoor 
twice in his record 
/moved the cross-piece. 
That was not all. 
‘to Vincent Lally 
'600-meter racé 
the little star 
Georgetown University, John 
The race established a new 
indoor record of Im. 24s. 
W. DeHart Hubbard, former Univer- 
sity of Michigan star, equalled the 
' world’s indoor record of 7s. for 
vards in outsprinting a field of five 
contestants in the second. feature 
-event. Hubbard was @ step in front of 
( sonaere§ Jowman of the Newark A. C. 
lL. A. Clarke, also of the Newark A 
| was third. 


Norwegian 


NEW YORK, 


any 
his 


of New York 
and finished 
who gained 


in a 


fame at 
Holden. 


08 ek fis ; | 
‘J. A. PRICE OFF FOR NEW ORLEANS | 
Boston | 
left | 
en | 


Ss. A. P¥ice.. 
American 


secretary of the 
League Boseball Club, 
the South Station this afternoon, 
route for the southern training grounds 
of the Red Sox at New Orleans. Not a 
player starts from Boston with him, but 
all will leave from their respective homes 
or wherever thev happen to be at 
present time. The batterymen will re- 
port on the 22d, all going direct to New 
Orleans, while President J. A. R. Quinn 
and Coach Hugh Duffy will leave Feb. 
25 from Boston. The entire roster of 
plevers will be on hand at New Orleans 
on Feb. 28 for the first practice, Marc h 1. 


CANADIAN CHAMPION DEFEATED 

MIAMI, Fila., Feb. 18 (#)—William 
Mehlhorn, Chicago, 
eentral rolf 
Andry Kay, 


and 
open 
H. 


tournament recently, 
former Canadian 
che=mpion, yesterday defeated = L. 
Diegel, Canadian open title holder, and 
Andal Cuici, local professional, 1 up in 
18 holes, here. Diegel turned in a 69, but 
his partner was erratic and failed to 
turn in a card. Kay shot a 70 and Mehl- 
horn 73. 


NAVY FIVE WINS EASILY 


ANNAPOLIS, Md., Feb. 18—The United 
States Naval Academy five gave one of 
the best exhibitions of basketball it has 
displayed this season, beating University 
of Virginia yester: lay, 45 to 26. Six min- 
utes after the opening of the second half. 
when the regulars dropped out, the score 
was 32 to 12. 


PRINCETON BEATS CORNELL . 


ITHACA, N. Y., Feb. 18—In the last 
hockey game of the season, 
University went 
Princeton University yesterday 
noon by the score of 2 to 1 ina .‘ame 
was closely contested and in 
until the final whistle. Better 
i'team work and passing on the part 
l of Princeton decided the game. 


after- 


Members of the Floria‘e’ Telecreph 
Delivery Association © 


Doyle, Florist 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Largest Greenhouse Range in 
This Vicinity 
“Flowers According to Doyle” 


Moses 


Te oateenenamemammnmavainiite 
Tit BEST PLACE TO SHOP AFTER ALL 
_—————————————_—_ 


‘Dry Goods, Ready-to-W ear, 
Millinery 


Our cleaning process restores the beauty 


of newness to your garments. 
keep them ever new 


BUCKINGHAM g ‘Fuper 


Diamonds, Silverware and Jewelry 
of all kinds ot the best make 
and quality. 


Repair work a specialty 


912 Main Street Lynchburg, Va. 


For, more than eighty-two 
years this store has served 
the Lynchburg public 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


We can | 


LYNCHBURG. VA. 


Travelers: 
Oversea’ 


May be interested to. know that 
The Christian Science Monitor 
publishes on Tuesday advertise- 
ments from London and other 
cities of the British Isles; on Fri- 
day advertisements from Paris. 
Florence, and = other ‘cities in 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Holland, and Sweden; 


off for the western championship last | 


That is against |- 


| cre 
| steady 


‘hts that United States ath- | 


ficures and only | 
attempts has he | 


He finished second | 


ahead of : 


world’s | 


65 | 


+ ana) 


the | 


winner .of the south, 


Cornell, 
down to defeat before | 


mittee composed of two of the success- 
(ful applicants and Pyle were four 
teams in New York, Philadelphia, Mil- 
waukee and Newark, .N. J. 
other clubs, in St. Louis. 
and Boston were conditionally 
mitted, pending final decision today. 

Bids are in for 
with Chicago, Brooklyn and Detroit 
| regarded as probable selections. Five 
promoters are seeking the Chicago 
| franchise, which would give the city 
three professional football teams. 

After the membership is completed, 
a constitution and by laws will be 
adopted and officers elected. An offer 
of the presidency yesterday tendered 
Walter Eckersall, sports critic, was 
declined. 

A. G. Herrman, president of the 
Cincinnati National League Baseball 
Club, last night notified Pyle that the 
club desired ‘a franchise in the foot- 
ball league. Pyle said Herrman is the 
first major league baseball magnate 
to ask for a football franchise and 
the application would receive con- 
sideration. 


i ae of WOODWARD 1 WINS 
THE DOMINION TITLE 


TORONTO, Ont., Feb. 18 (Special 
Correspondence)—A. P. Woodward of 
Montreal won the title of Dominion | 
champion under the regulations of the 
Canadian English Billiards Associa- 
tion at the close of the finals here Sat- 
urday, having closed the series of eight 
matches with a lead of 1045 points in 
a 5000-point tournament over Sidney 
Boys of Vancouver. 

This gives to the Montrealer a fine 
standing in the billiard world. 
feated E. A. Lee, champion of a 
previous date: Frank Petley, cham- 
pion of British Columbia at one time, 
‘and also Jack Wardle, a former Do- 
minion title holder. 

During the first two of 
matches, Bovs held his own 
ditable talent against the calm, 
stroke of the Montrealer, but 
'on Thusrday he could not get any 
breaks worth speaking about, 
'the consequence that his opponent ran 
| up a considerable lead. On Friday and 
‘also on Saturday he rallied and 
his cue to good effect: but the 
which had accumulated against 
could not lowered. 

The result was 
'closed with his 
' when Boys had 
mark. 


PERE MARQUETTE VS. 
KNICKE RBOCKE R H. 


First 
standing 


odds 
him 


that 
desired 
reached 


5000 
the 


points 
3955 


pole, | 


oe 


the : abana 
astern Hockey 


lini 
in 


in 
the 
tonight when the 
lHlockev 
' Pere Marquette team of Boston. The 
' Knickerbockers are now leading by a 
‘single point, having won six games, 
tied one and lost four: while 
Marqueite has won:six and lost three. 
The one point margin in favor 
| New York team is due to the tie game; 
but the local team is really in a better 
position as it has two games in hand, 
having lost only three while the visi- 
‘tors have lost one more and 

i played 11 of their games while 
boston team has plaved only nine. 


the 


a slight favorite to win 
ithe lead in the standing. 
ture of the game which will be watched 
| With interest is the style of play of the 
two teams, Pere Marquette being com- 
posed entirely of United States play- 
ers, while the Knickerbockers 
made up of Canadian players. 


— _— 


CHECKER MEET 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass... 
sixth annual checker meet of the 
ern Mrssachusetts checker players 
be held on Washington's Birthday, 
dav, Feb, 22, at the Young Men's Chris- 
tian -Associ*tion Building, corner of 
Chestnut and Hillman Streets, under the 
auspices of the Snringfield and Y. M. C. 
A. Checker Clubs. All players and 
friends interested in the game, residing 
in western Massachustts, are invited to 
attend this event, 
numerous events which have been sched- 
uled throughout the day. 


Keb. 


will 
Mon- 


11 E. Baitimore Street, baltimore, 
Shirtmakers and Habcrdashers 


Shirts to Order 


New assortment of Imported 
yust received. 


Vernon 2489 


Robert L. Waybright 


Dealer in 


Fancy. Groceries. and Provisions 
213 W. Baltimore, Md. 


Select Baltimore Dressed Meats, 
Poultry and Fish in Season. 


Madison Street, 


Eugene Wildman 
BUTTER and EGGS 


Manhattan and Merville Avenue 
Phone Liberty 5041 


All Orders Delivered _ 


Baltimore’ s 
Great Apparel Store 


Baltimore, Md. 


ROSE KEATING 
Corset Specialist 


319 Park Avenue. Baltimore. Maryland | 


Readv-to-W ear and Custom-Made 
Corsets and Brassieres 


Corsets from $3.00 to $25.00 


BONWIT LENNON & CO 
The Shecially Shop of hulbantc Modes 


also on Friday advertisements 
from Australia and South Africa. 


Branch advertising offices of 
the Monitor, where visitors are 
cordially welcomed, will be found 
at 2, Adelphi Terrace, London; 
in the Elysee Building, 56, Rue 
du Faubourg Saint Honore, Paris: 
and at 11, Via Magenta, Florence, 


Italy. | 


a 


222 NORTH CHARLES STREET 
BALTIMORE 


Exclusive 


COATS and FROCKS 


For Women and Misses 


At SPECIAL PRICES 


Three | 
Cleveland | 
ad- | 


several other cities, | 


He de- | 


the eight | 
with) 


with | 


used | 


Woodward | 


League is at stake at the Boston Arena | 
Knickerbocker | 
Club of New York meets the | 


Pere | 


of the | 


have | 


Tonight's game is sure to offer some | 
fast competition and the local team is | 
and thus take | 

Another fea- | 


are |; 


i the 
AT SPRINGFIELD | 
18—The | 
west- | 


and take part in the! 


Md. |; 


Baltimore, Md. | 
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Central Powers May 
Now/Enter Yacht Races 


By the Associated Preas 


London, Feb. 18 

HE Yacht Racing Association 

lifted its ban against the 
former enemy countries, yesterday, 
adopting unanimously a resolution 
ofered by the chairman, . Maj. 
Philip Hunloke, to readmit them 
to the races. 

Hope was expressed that the 
United States would send delegates 
to England next fall to adopt com- 
mon racing rules in both hemi- 
spheres for yachts over 12 meters, 
in regard to which Great Britain 
and Scandinavia are already agreed. 

The Prince of Wales was elected 
president of the association by ac- 
clamation. 


HOFF’S NAME TO GO 
ON WANAMAKER CUP 


NEW YORK, Feb. 
Hoff’s name will be inscribed on the 
Rodman Wanamaker International 


ments, including a world’s indoor pole 
vault record, in his American debut at 
the Millrose games, Feb. 4. 

Millrose officials announced yester- 
day that the trophy judges unani- 
mously decided that the Norwegian 


ing feature of the meet. 
3esides setting a new 


600” and gave his team a lead in the 
first lez of an international relay. 
| The next three places in the 
' were won, in orde 
son of the lIllinois A. C., Alan 
| Helffrich of the New York A. C. 
. J. Connolly of the New York A. C. 
| The distinction accorded Hoff marks 
'the second straight year in which prin- 


B. 


| cipal honors of the Millrose meet have | 
Last year | 


/gone to an invading star. 


star's performances were the outstand- | 


voting | p 
> | Robert 
r, by Loren Murchi- | 


| Fearing 34 of Boston, 


18 (#)—Charles | ° 
| is 


trophy as a result of his accomplish- | 


pole vault | 
mark, Hoff ran third in the “Millrose | 


'U. S, RACQUETS — 


SINGLES START 


ee 


G. R. _—e bd, A. C. Cas- 


sils, P. B. Wharton Win 
in the Opening Round 


a 


Play in the United States racquets 
singles tournament started this morn- 
ing on the courts of the Boston Tennis 
and Racquet Club with George R. 
Paul B. Whar- 
A. C. Cassils of 

the first round. 


ton of Boston, and 
Montreal, winning in 

Two matches were contested, the 
other going by default. Fearing de- 
feated K. F. Gilmour of Montreal 15—6, 
17—14, 18—14, and A. C. Cassils of 
Montreal won over Malcolm Bradlee of 
Boston, 9—15, 5—8, 15—8&, 12—15, 
15—12. Wharton advanced to the sec- 
ond round through the default of Rob- 
ert A. Gardner of Chicago, who was 
unable to make his appearance. Both 
matches were finely contested and 
were much closer than the scores in- 
dicates. 

ClarenceC. Pell, New York, United 
States, British and Canadian champion 
defending his United States title. 
The fortune of the draw has placed 
S. G. Mortimer, Pell’s most persistent 
challenger, in opposite halves, so that 
unless an upset eccurs they will meet 
in the final round. 

Added interest 
tournament as no 
Canadiams are listed 
trants. The summap?: 

UNITED STATES RACQUETS SIN- 
GLES CHAMPIONSHIP—First Round 

George It. Fearing 5d, Boston, de fe: ited 
K. IF. Gilmour, Montreal, 15—6, 27—1é4, 


the 
Six 
en- 


attached to 
fewer than 
among the 


is 


| 1S—14. 


and | 


B. Wharton, Boston, defeated 
A. Gardner, Chicago, by default. 

A. C. Crssils. Sauuaweal defeated Mal- 
colm Bradlee, Boston, 9—15, 15-~f, 15—S, 
12—1l5, 1l5o—12. 


Paul 


————— 


Evelede Hibbing 


5: Paavo Nurmi was voted the best per- | 


| former. Other names 
include Harold M. 
i nois A. 


on 


nish-American A. C., Mure 
Helffrich. 


| ~ 
JAMES MATURO WINS 


AT POCKET BILLI ARDS 


the trophy | 
Osborn of the Illi- | 
C., William Ritola of the Fin- | 
hison and | 


| 


' St. 


NEW-YORK, Feb. 18—James Maturo | 
| won the championship in the first an- | 


inual United Sttes 
ket-bilhard 


professional 
tournament, held 
ithe auspices of the Eastern 
Championship League, with a record 
of 23 games won and 3 lost, receiving 
the diamond medal. He must win the 
tournament twice before he becomes 
ithe sole owner. 
Orfino Lauri, 
' unfinished, won 
event. 
94,and Peter Judice third with 53. 
Maturo will challenge for the world’s 
championship now held by Frank _ J. 
Taberski, and the match, if completed, 
will be held in a New York City 
liard academy. 
the promotion 


poc- 
under 


first prize in 


of the United States 


bil- | |! 
. . } D Ss < ; - 
Those who officiated in | P°SY@rdien 


'—The 


States | 


with a hich run of 69 
that | 
Arthur Church was second with | 


| tournament were E. G. Lawler, presi- | 


dent; W. Rosenbaum, vice-president; 
iT. KE. Dunn, treasurer, 
Isaacs, secretary. 
GIANTS’ BATTERYMEN TO LEAVE 
Special from Monitor Rureau 

NEW YORK, Ikeb. 18—The New York 
National League Baseball Club starts on 
/ its migration to the South tonight. A 
| squad of batterymen 
from the city, among 
| McQuillan, J. J. Ring, recently 
‘from the. Phillies; L. G. Davies, 
(;iants’ latest addition from the 
| League, and T. . MeNamara, 
with the Boston Braves. 
and catchers are scheduled 
the southern training grounds 
sota, Fla., by next Saturday, 

GREEN DEFEATS TECHNOLOGY 

HANOVER, N. H., Feb. 18—The Dart- | 
mouth College hockey team, minus the | 
Valuable services of D, N. Everett '26, | 
|aefeated the sextet from Massachusetts | 
Institute of Technology, yesterday after- | 
noon, 7 to.1l. The game was fast but the} 
Big Green was far superior to the En-J} 
i gineers, with M. P. Lane °27 and Capt 


KEK. Manser Jr. °26 doing the bulk of 
work for | 


A. 
secured. 


whom are 


to report ati 
at sara- 


1 (5, 
Dartmouth. 
LEGION PROPOSED FOR LENGLEN 
PARIS, Feb. 18 (#)—The legion of | 
honor for Mlle. Suzanne Lenglen is 
being demanded on all sides, both in. 
the press and among the publie, fol-| 
lowing her victory over Miss Helen | 
N. Wills, which comes as the climax of | 
i her long reign of tennis supremacy. 
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Company 
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All the pitchers | 


310 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


Members of Florist Telegraph Delivery | 
Association 


Witt 


Plaza 
1856 


Trane J. HALLIDAY 


SD iarisi 


321 N. Charles Street. ee Md 
MISS S. © GROVES 


C. a #. Puleshene Ver. 2896 


William Nordhoff 


Interior Decorations 


Madras |! 


Libert Vv 
3556 
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FURNITLRE UPHOLSTERING, 
LACE CURTAINS, DRAPERIES. 


817 North Howard S8t.. Baltimore. Md. | 


The Court Lunch’ 


24 East Fayette Street, Baltimore 


Open From 7 A. M. 
to 7:30 P.M. 


Evening Dinner Served from 
a to 7:30 P.M. 


ond 
/ 
7 


Phones—LHiomewood 3600, 2400 


Farmlands Dairy 


DITCH BROTHERS, Inc. 
“BALTIMORE’S OLDEST DAIRY” 


11-13-15 East Twenty-First Street 


JOEL GUTMAN& @ 


BALTIMORE, 


During March 
Joel Gutman & Co.’s 


Hard Water Soap 
59c 


Fill in and mail this order 


Per Doz. 
Cakes 


blank. 


Regularly l0dca 
cake, on sale at 


oe state. 


I enclose cash. 
Send C. O. D. 
( ) Charge to my accougt. 
Mark X opposite mode of pay- 
ment desired. 


Defeat Winnipeg 


wae KEY 
AN DING 


aaa LEAGUE 
-—{ woals—~ 
For Agst Pts 
48 
4°} 


K+ 


W 
Minneapolis ....17 
Kveleth- Hibbing13 
Duluth 1 
Winnipeg 
Paul 3 ve) 
Canadian Soo... : 39 


EVELETH, Minn., Feb. 18 (Special) 
Kiveleth-Hibbing Rangers, play- 
ing their best game of the season, 
easily defeated Winnipeg here last 
night by a score of 2 to 0. The Ranvers 
predominated the play with the team 
showing the best backchecking and 
combination work of the year. 

The first score came from Lindsay 
of the Rangers who shot a goal un- 
assisted in the second period. The sec- 
ond score was a combination between 
Johnson of the Rangers and Lorne 
Armstrong, the latter scoring 

EVELETH WINNIPEG 
Galbraith, Johnson,. lw... Murdock 
Rodden, ec, 

c. Summers, Hughes 

w, O'Meara, Sheperd 

Johnassen 
Borland 
Byrne, g. Gardner 

Score—Eveleth-Hibbing 2, Winntpeg 0. 
Armstrong for Rang- 
Referee—Mr. (renner. Duluth. 
periods, 


rw, 


Hill, Tindsav, 
Armstrong, 


ers, 


BEST QUALITY UF 


FRUITS VEGETABLES 
POULTRY GROCERIES 


_ ALBERT KRAFT 


Old York Road Baltimore, 
Liomewood 131 


ne Square East of Roland Park. Guilford Sec. 
We Deliver Daily Give Usa Call 


auted, 


Md. 


Everything Man Wears 


_Qwatty Suop 
“Collar-Hug” Clothes 


Baltimore and Liberty Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. | 


PRINTIN C 


uncommonly well done 


THe C. C. Griese Co. 


128 Light Street Plaza 333 
BALTIMORE 


RECORDS STRINGS 


FULL STOCK OF SOLOS 
APPROPRIATE FOR CHURCH SERVI 


MUSIC 


J.CASPER SAUER 
SOOW.MULBERRY ST., 
BALTIMORE MD. 
INSTRUMENTS PLAYER ROLLS 


Henry Millhauser 


2436 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 


DELICATESSEN 


PASTRIES SALADS LUNCHES 
SERVED 


Charles Street at Lexington 


BALTIMORE 


BALTIMORE'S 
QUALITY STORE 


Py INe: men A(LO-GYY x7 Oe . 
WAS “a 
ee 
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With the Ampico 
I the Knabe Ampico you 

may have for all time the 
master performances of the 
master geniuses of music. 
Yours the great composi- 
tions! Yours the playing! 
Yours the peerless, priceless 
perfection of Knabe_ tone. 
Attractive terms arranged. 


Rnabe Studios 
3509 NORTH: HOME OF 
CHARLES SL ~ the AMPICO 


BALTIMORE 


‘MAINE PILGRIMS 


a 


e4 


NEARING HOME 


Governor Brewster and His 
_ Party Put in Day Among 
North Carolina Pines 


SOUTHERN PINES, N. C., Feb. 18 
(Special)—With only two days be- 
tween the Maine Pilgrims and home 
Gov. Ralph O. Brewster and the 450 


members of his party arrived here 
early today and started in on a 
program of events which will termi- 
nate with a dinner at Highland Pines 
Inn this evening. Friday will be 
spent at Richmond and Petersburg, 
Va., and the special train will be 
taken for Portland, Me., at midnight. 

Three Governors occupied seats at 
the head table at the dinner of the 
Maine to Southland pilgrimage at 
Atlanta, Ga., on Wednesday night. 
Gov. Clifford Walker of Georgia 
greeted the party in the name of his 
State. Gov. William W. Brandon of 
Alabama, who accompanied the party 
from Montgomery, spoke in behalf of 
his State and Governor Brewster of 
Maine responded for his 150 tourists. 


Sight-Seeing Trip 
The dinner followed a sight-seeing 
motor trip conducted by the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce. The other 


speakers included Mayor Walter A. 


Sims of Atlanta, W. D. Hoffman, 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and F. H. Abbott, secretary 
of the Georgia Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, and Benjamin F. Cleaves, 
secretary of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Maine. 

Governor Walker aroused great 
enthusiasm in his reference to the 
permanent healing of the wounds 
of the war between the states. He 
said there was no real reunited 
country until the very recent past— 
not until the whole country came to 
a full realization ‘that the soldiers 
of the South, as well as of the North, 
went into the war with equal belief 
that they were in defense of their 
rights and in response to the call 
of their country. He _ especially 
praised the act of Congress in plac- 
ing upon a national coin the faces 
of two great heroes of the Southern 
Confederacy. 

Governor Brewster, in responding 
to Governor Walker, plighted anew 
Maine’s allegiance, not only to the 
Flag, but to the great ideals upon 
which the American Republic was 
founded, ideals born in the South as 
well as in the North. 

It was a very eventful and inter- 
esting day for the Maine pilgrims. 
On their arrival in Montgomery, 
Governor Brandon and the Chambér 
of Commerce committee’ greeted 
them and then took them to the 
State Penitentiary, where they had 
breakfast in the large mess hall. 
Inmates were the waiters and in- 
mates also furnished vocal and in- 
sStrumental music during breakfast. 


Visit Various Departments 


The members of the party visited 
the various departments of the in- 
stitution and were especially inter- 
ested in the cotton mill and the shirt 
factory in which inmates are em- 
ployed almost exclusively. 

~The State Capitol was also visited. 
In “his greeting, Governor Brandon 
os Sher to the devastation of his 
home city by the Federal troops when 
he was a child, but added that he 
thanked God for the fact that the 
entire country is under one flag. 

On the way from Montgomery to 
Atlanta the Maine special train made 
a brief stop in the little town of 
Opelika, Ala., where the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company of Bidde- 
ford, Me., last year established. a 
branch mill for the manufacture of 
cotton drilling. This mill, a three- 
story brick structure, employs 300 
operatives and consumes 7500 bales 
of Alabama cotton a year. Its output 
is 70,000 pounds of finished product 
a year. The equipment includes 628 
Draper looms and 24,000 spindles. 
The operatives work 61 hours a 
week. 

Governor Brewster in addressing 
the assemblage, following the in- 
spection of the factory, said that this 
mill is supplementary to and not a 
reduction of the activities of the 
Pepperell Mills in Biddeford. 


BOOT AND SHOE CLUB 
HONORS J. A. GARDNER 


A dinner of the Boston Boot and 
Shoe Club was tendered to John A. 
Gardner, retiring president, at the 


annual meeting in the Hotel Vendome 
last night and was attended by more 
than 100 members. Mr. Gardner, who 
for 19 years has represented the 
American Oak Leather Company in 
Poston, is also retiring from busi- 
Mess. His son, Harry E. Gardner, 
‘will succeed him as Boston manager 
of the firm. 

Officers elected follow: President, 
Horace R. Drinkwater of East Wey- 
mouth; vice-presidents, Osmond H. 
Casavant of Everett and Burt W. 
Rankin of Boston; secretary, Thomas 
F. Anderson of Boston; treasurer, 
Frederic M. Haynes of Milton; 
executive committee, J. Wallace Al- 
Jen of Haverhill, William P. Burn- 
ham of Boston, Elmer E. Chain of 
Peabody, Frank L. Erskine of Brock- 
ton, M. P. Gaddis of Boston, Buford 
H. Jones of Boston, James T. F. Mc- 
Garry of Boston, Everett T. Packard 
of Avon, Arthur C. Stern of Millis 
and August H: Vogel Jr. of Boston. 


COLBY PLANNING 
FOR COMMENCEMENT 


WATERVILLE, Me., Feb. 18 (Spe- 
tial)—Colby College’s commence- 
ment committee plans to make this 
year’s festivities more elaborate than 
any that have taken place since the 
centennial celebration in 1920. In 
addition to exercises in memory of 


‘Elijah Parish Lovejoy, abolitionist, 


an? Judge Leslie C. Cornish, dis- 
tinguished Colby graduates, there 
will be an observance by Phi Beta 


‘Kappa to commemorate the 150th 


unniversary of thé founding of the 
society. The speaker for this occa- 
sion. will be Robert Lincoln O’Brien, 
tditor of the Boston Herald, who 
was also the personal secretary to 
zrover Cleveland. 

Prof. Ernest C. Marriner of the 
Colby faculty has been elected:as the 
theirmen of the committee that will 


4s3ist in riding the class reunions. 


Me beecrl: uisate sermon will be 
I" =- ~" by the president, Arthur 
ae 


* t 
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‘years will grow a good spruce pulp 
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PAINTING LECTURE 


Exhibitions by B. U. Students 


to Be Continued 


The series of free public lectures 
on “The Making of Pictures” by W. 
Lester Stevens, Rockport landscape 
artist, will be opened this evening 
under auspices of the Boston Uni- 
versity art department. Mr. Stevens 
will speak at the university building, 


is a member of the faculty of the 
university art department. 

The public exhibition of the work 
of the students in the Friday eve-' 
ning and Saturday afternoon art 
classes which opened last week at 
the art department studio, 304 Bay 
State Road, has been so popular that 
it will be continued until the end 


director of the department, has an- 
nounced. . 

Charcoal drawings, still-life com- 
positions and paintings of outdoor 
scenes are included in the exhibit. 
The Friday evening class is com- 
posed of both béginners and ad- 
vanced students, many of whom are 
engaged in other pursuits during the 
week and who study during their 
spare time, while the Saturday after- 
noon class is composed largely of 
business men and women. The 
classes are directed by Mr. Stevens 
and Miss Colman. 


MUSIC 
Barbara Lull 


Barbara Lull, violinist, gave a re- 
cital last night in Jordan Hall. She 
played, with the assistance of Ar- 


thur Fiedler, pianist, Bach’s Sonata 
in E minor; Lalo’s Spanish Sym- 
phony (three movements) ; Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Corelli by Tar- 
tini, arranged by Kreisler; “Caprice 
Antique,” Balogh-Kreisler; ‘“Ber- 
ceuse,” Ravel; “Cortége,” Boulan- 
ger; “Valse Macabre,” Godowsky, 
and “Romanza Andaluza” and “Ca- 
price Basque,” Sarasate. 

Miss Lull’s talent for the violin may 
not be denied. Neither may it be 
gainsaid that she is musically in- 
clined. In addition she quite evidently 
is industrious, for without industry 
she would never have attained the 
technical mastery of the violin which 
is already hers. She plays with as- 
surance the most complicated pas- 
sages, and they generally come off 
clearly and with precision. Her tone 
is large, and, it must be confessed, 
at times slightly rough. This, how- 
ever, is not a serious defect, as time 
and experience will undoubtedly 
bring réfinement. 

Miss Lull plays with enthusism, an 
enthusiasm which often leads her 
into musical indiscretions. But who 
would alter this characteristically 
youthful quality? In this way Miss 
Lull made so hackneyed a piece as 
the Spanish Symphony sound inter- 
esting once again and awakened a 
responsivé chord in hér héarérs. And 
the same youthful gayety invaded all 
her other pieces as well. Naturally, 
it was not the appropriate mood for 
the solemn Adagio of Bach’s Sonata 
or perhaps even for the slow section 
of the Symphony, but it cannot be 
denied that the unaffected simplicity 


}of Miss Lull’s playing, even when she 


did not catch the character of the 
music in hand exactly, was a wel- 
come relief from the solemn porten- 
tousness so common in the concert 
room. 

In short, if adverse criticism is to 
be made, Miss Lull’s chief defect as 
an interpreter is lack of repose, yet 
we, for one, would not list this as a 
sérious one at this stagé in her ar- 
tistic progress. Time will add this 
quality soon enough and at present 
hér playing is so imbuéd with the 
freshness and charm of youth that 
to demand more would gbe_ too 
exigent. S. M. 


TRINITY PROFESSORS 
GET SALARY INCREASE 


HARTFORD, Conn., Feb. 18 (4)— 
Ani incfeasé of $500 a yéar in the sal- 
aries of full professors at Trinity 
College, effective Jan. 1 of this year, 
has been voted by the executive com- 
mittee of the trustees of the college. 
Under the new scale the salary for 
a professor during his three-year pro- 
bationary period is $4000 and the 
minimum for professors having per- 
manent appointments is $4400. This 
salary will be increased $200 a year 
at stated intervals until the maximum 
$5000, is reached. Under the former 
salary scale, the minimum salary was 
$3500 for a professor and the maxi- 
mum $4500. 


CANDIDATE FOR COUNCIL - 
CONCORD, N. H., Feb. 18 (#)— 
Frank L. Gerrish, State Senator, 
yesterday announced from his home 
in Boscawen that he will be a can- 
didate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for the Governor’s council in 
the Fifth District, which includes 
Concord. He has seryed in both 
branches of the Legislature and as 
county commissioner and tréasurer 
as well as sever.al terms as Select- 
man of Boscawen. He was one of 
the donators of the Boscawen public 
library. 


SERIES SCHEDULED | 


688 Boylston Street, at 8 o’clock. He| 


of this week, Miss Bianche C7lman, |. 


Expert Takes Pride in Fine Cut Door Knobs 


| 


Many of the Finely Cut Glass Knobs on Boston’s Oldest Houses Were Fashioned by This Expert in the Art 


Veteran Maker of Door Knobs |B. U. WILL HONOR 


JOHN TEIN 


Feels the Nudge of Progress 


Dock Square Loses Its Only Registered Voter by 
Removal of John Tein, Who Has Lived an? 
Worked There for 43 Years 


John Tein, who hung out his sign 
at 31144 Dock Square as designer and 
maker of door knobs, 43 years ago 


this month, will move, with reluc- 
tance it must be owned, on April 1 
to other quarters. He would have 
liked to spend at least an even half 
century in the’ small, compact quar- 
ters where-he has maintained an in- 
dustry that has become character- 
istic among Boston landmarks, as 
well as the oldest, probably, of its 
kind in the United States. 

Twelve years after he established 
his business, Mr. Tein also took up 
his residence theré, afid among his 
special individual enjoyments of that 
residence has been the fact that he 
is the only voter registered in the 
historic neighborhood. But the glory 
that was once Dock Square has been 
blurred by the advent of moré mod- 
ern influences and in six weeks now 
thére will be what many think of as 
the final significant change when 
John Tein removes both his home 
and his shop. 

“Plain and ornamental door knobs” 
was the promise set forth to pros- 
pective patrons on his sign in 1883. 
A demand was speedily established, 
especially for his ornamental prod- 
ucis, by the elegant houses on Beacon 
Hill, where the fittings were costly 
and fashionable, and Mr. Tein was 
thus prompted to label the cut and 
faceted knobs he turned. out 
primarily for them as “a diamond 
for évery door.” During his career 
Mr. Tein has designed 61 patterns, 
ranging from the simplest, flawlessly 
outlined spheres of glass to the ex- 
quisitely-chased, cut knobs which 
were to be the final touch of sump- 
tuousnéss to historic Colonial doors. 

Latterly he has not made the knobs 
himself. They, have come to him :n 
a rough state from factories in New 
Brunswick, N. J., and Newark, O., 
and his task, and that of his thrée 
assistants, has beén to bind with 
them the brass fittings by pouring 
molten lead through small perfora- 
tions and to polish and otherwise 
make them ready for the market. The 
other day, in repairing an antig»e 
knob brought to him from a notabie 
hcuse, he found that the brass fittings 
were stamped 1854. . 

Special designs among glass doo 
knobs command prices eloquent of 
their workmanship. Sometimes as 
much. as $104 will be paid for a 
dozen pair of the faceted styles. 


Cheap glass door knobs, Mr. Tein » 


thinks might as well be left unmade, 
for their effect is* not pleasing and 
they associate an interior standard 
‘of workmanship with a craft which 
has traditionally beén marked by an 
ideal of beauty. 

“Things have changed in Dock 
Square,” says Mr. Tein, 
crisp and energetic and mirroring 
nothing of the keen disappointment 
he must feel at removing from a 
neighborhood he loves. “The market 


Girls Enter Better Forestry 
Campaign of New Hampshire Boys 


Extension Forester of State University Says Some of 
Them Are Planning to Plant Areas of Pine 
and Spruce This Coming Spring 


DURHAM, N. H., Feb. 18 ()—E. 
D. Fletcher, extension forester at 
the University of New Hampshire, 
reports that a number of girls have 


joined with some 500 boys in the 
campaign of better forestry con- 
ducted by the 4-H clubs in New 
Hampshire. Some are planning to 
plant areas of pine and spruce this 
spring and others are thinning out 
young stands or cutting out gray 
birch to give the evergreen a chance 
to grow. Many are learning forestry 
methods so that.they can apply them 
later. ' 

Mr. Fletcher points out that 45 


log. Boys and girls who set out the 
trees now and keep possession of 
the property where they are gTtow- 


ing will reap a handsome pr fit in 


later years. There is plenty of room, 


since there are 2.090000 acres of 
idle land in this State. 

How one of these toys is applyinz 
modern methods is shown in the case 
of Melville Hodsdon of Dover Point. 
who recently pruned the pine trees 
on his half-acre lot. He cut off the 
limbs on 130 trees, ranging from 3 
to 20 inches in diameter, to a height 
sufficient to provide a clear 16-foot 
log. The average time for each tree 
was less than eight minutes. 


his. voice 


district isn’t as noisy as it was once. 
The establishment of chain stores, 
I think, has something to do with 
it. People savé money by visiting 
their neighborhood stores which, 
formerly, they spent, at least once, 
somtimes twice a week in carfares 
to come to the antral markets. 

“There used to be a more soctal 
aspect to life around heré too. The 
marketmen and their customers got 
to know each other better in the old 
days. People weren’t in such a hurry 
and when they had done théir 
errands they had time to stop a few 
minutes and talk over affairs of the 
day. But now it seems to be neces- 
sary to hustle.so much more. People 
think now that Saturday nights at 
the market are quite a sight 

“T hear of people coming down 
Saturday afternoons, too, to see the 
hucksters’ picturesque scramble. But 
it’s tiothing to the Scenes of the old 
days. Well,” he concludes philo- 
sophically, “I suppose that’s the way 
the wor!d goes.” 


RESEARCH SCHOOL 
IS INCORPORATED 


——— 


Prehistoric Work Provosed 
by New Organization 


———— — 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Feb. 18 (Spe- 
cial)—-The American School of Pre- 
historic Research, of which Dr. 
George Grant MacCurdy of Yale Uni- 


versity is director, has just been in- 
corporated under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, according to 
announcement made by Dr. Mac- 
Curdy. 

Its by-laws provide that the Arche2- 
ological Institute of America, the 
American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, and the Anthropological Section 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, shall be 
represented on its Board of Trus- 
tees. 

The purpose of the school, accord- 
ing to Dr. MacCur#dy, is to train stu- 
!dents, to assist them as well as other 
investigators in the prosecution of 
their work in the field of prehistoric 
research, and to enrich museums, 
both in América and in thé lands 
where researches are conducted, 
with the material results of explora- 
tion. 


INTERCOASTAL SHIP 
SCHEDULES SPEEDED 


Steamship service from Boston to 
ports on the Pacific coast has been 
improved by the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company. Transit time 


has been reduced by one day to 
San Francisco, two days to Oakland, 
Calif., and three days to Seattle, Ta- 


coma and Portland, it was an- 
nounced today. 

The ,company operates a freight 
service, with sailings from Boston 
every five days, providing shippers 
and receivers of merchandise what 
is’ said to be the best of all the 
intercoastal services. New England 
shippers are expected to be better 
able to compete in markets of the 
Pacific coast with ,the improved 
service offered. The first vessel af- 
fected. by the change was _ the 


Live . 


steamer Virginian, due at Los An- 
geles Feb. 20. 


BISZOP ANDERSON 


TO TOUR COLLEGES 


— - oe - 


B'shop William F. Andérson, for- 
merly acting president of l}oston 
University, will deliver a ser:es of 
addresses in schocls and colleges 
throughout the spring. 


On. March 21 he will speak at. 


Western College for Women, Oxford, 


limbs were cut for inches from the!0., in the mornins and in the after- 


tree to prevent nitch from running 
down the trunk and latcr the stubs 
will be removed. 

Forestry specislists at the un‘ver- 
sity sav thet 25+years from now, 
when Melville's trees vill be mar- 
ketable as timer, the sale valu of 
the lumb?r. e- 2m et present prices, 
will be Aou™'~ --at it -vould have 
been without tae pruning, 


noor at Miami ‘lniversity, Oxford. 
On March 23 he will make an address 
at Ogonts School, Philadelph a, and 
on March 28 at Wesleyan Univesity, 
Middletown, Conn. On Apnril 11 he 
will speak at Anp’eton Ch«nel, Her- 
vard, and at A*nherc* “o'r on Mey 
30. In June he w*'}! da” “9 €om- 
mepescment rd >: ..at Nevraska 
Wesieyan Universiuy. 


© Keystone View Co 


NEW PRESIDENT 


AW-University Convocation 
Set for Feb. 25 to Be 
Colorful Affair@ 


—— mm 


A gathering of Boston University 
students, alumni and friends of the 
university is being planned for the 
all-university convocation to be held 


Reb. 25, when Daniel L. Marsh, new 
president of the university, will be 
formally presented to students and 
graduates. 

Because of the large number of 
students and alumni, the convocation 
wiil be held in two sessions, in the 
afternoon and evening, in Tremont 
Temple. Day division students, 
faculty, deans and trustees will at- 
tend the afternoon session. 

The council of deans hes author- 
ized the dismissal of all classes at 
8 p. m., and the afternoon session of 
thé convocation will be held at 3:30. 
The evening session, for evening 
division students, alumni and friends 
will begin at 8. Admission will be by 
ticket, students applying to.the reg- 
istrars, and alumni and friends at 
the university executive offices, 688 


BLACKSMITH SHOP 
BUILT IN 1787 IS 
SOLD TO MR. FORD 


——$_———_ 
_—-— -——— 


Old Uxbridge (Mass.) Struc- 
ture to Be Added to Group 
Near Wayside Inn 


UXBRIDGE, Mass., Feb. 18 (#)— 
The old Caleb Taft Blacksm‘th Shop 
situated in the Chestnut Hill dis- | 
trict has been purchased by Henry | 
Ford. It is the plan of Mr. Ford that | 
the building shall be added to his 
collection of buildings and objects 
of historical interest in the vicinity 
of the Ways‘de Inn, Sudbury. 

The purchase of the blacksmith 


shop was made yesterday by W. W. 


proceedings with Louis Albee. 


several years. 

An atmosphere reminiscent of the 
days of early New England surrounds 
the old blacksmith- shop. It was 
built in 1787 by Jappet Teft, grand- 
father of Caleb Taft. For three gen- 
erations the shop was operated by 
members of the Taft family. 


plements a sling used in the shoeing 
of oxen. In recent years the shop 
was the only one in this vicinity 
where farmers who still used oxen 
in their work could have them shod. 

Caleb Taft was the last member 
of the family to work the shop. For 
three years the building has been 
unused and will require much reno- 
vating. It is the plan of the Ford 
interests to take the building to Sud- 
bury in sections, where it will be re- 
built as near to its original form 
as possible. 


RARE TUDOR CHEST 
BOUGHT BY MUSEUM 


Cost $3500 at Leverhulme 
Art Collection Auction 


Taylor, a personal representative of by sowing their seeds is, if not the 
Mr. Ford, who completed the sale | quickest way, at least the safest of 
The: 
latter has owned the property for ,is now practiced in a large number 
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Alpine F ae May Be Taught - 


to Thrive in Lowland Gardens 


This is the second of tivo articles dealing with the characteristics of moun- 
tain plants and their adaptation to gardens, csapecially American gardens. 


The author has gained distinction fo 
tion of Alpine plants, and ig now oi 


r his work in the study and cultiva- 
t a lecture tour in America, helping 


garden clubs and gardeners to preserve and retain the natural beauty of 


their gardens without overmuch reco 


urse to artificiul embellishments. 


Attesting to his authority on his subjects, M. Correron has been the re- 


cipient of honors from more than 40 
of Great Britain, and his books, 35 of 
have been aicarded fire gold medals, 
his garden, “Floraire,” has gained « 
' By HENRI 

I 


The acclimatization of alpine plants | 


all the methods of introduction, and 


of gardens all over the world. Our 
teacher, nature, shows us the way. 
The plants of the mountains dis- 
seminate their seeds in the autumn, 


horticultural and botanical socictics 
which have been published since 1883, 
His home is at Geneva, NSirit., where 
orld-iwide interest. 


CORREVON 
I 


necessary for the two different pur- 
poses; @sthetic and cultural. 

The best stones are the most 
porous ones and these are lime or 
tufa. But there are a certain class of 
plants, called calcifuge, which flee > 
from chalk and cannot be grown in 
lime. For these special conditions 
}must be previded and as that group 


just before snow falls. Different 


conditions possible, 
slow preparation. 

These conditions cannot generally 
be realized in the gardens but we 
are able to help the germination of 
seeds by care and methods such as 
we are uSing at Floraire, and [ can 
say there are very few failures in 
our method of raising alpine flowers 
from seeds. 

Generally speaking the majority of 
mountain plants, and I mean here, 
.those of every mountainous country 
in the world, can be sown in the 
same way as the perennia’s, with 
somewhat more care, perhaps. 


Seeds Nearly Buried 
The small seeds( saxifraga, cras- 
sulacee, for instance) must be care- 
fully put on the soil and nearly 


buried in it; but, then take care in 
the watering and guard against the 


Purchased from the furniture col- 
lection on auction in New York, a 
carved Tudor chest has been received 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
and will be exhibited with the orig- 
inal woodwork of a Tudor room now 
in posséssion of the museum. Made 
of cypress and hickory wood, the 
chest, dated 1640, is considered a 
rarity in Bngland. Tudor woodwork 
is representative of one of the fine 
epochs of English arts. 

The Leverhulme collection cata- 
logue describes the piece as follows: 
“A magnificent example of Tudor 
work, fully equal to the chest in St. 
Saviour’s Collegiate Church, South- 
ward, London. 

“The extreme rarity of this piece 
lies in the fact that wandering 
artisans, principally of French éx- 
traction, often madé fine chest fronts 
in England during the sixteénth cen- 
tury, which were made up into rude 
chests by the Bnglish arkwrights. 
The difference in quality between the 
fronts and the chests themSelves in 
these eéxamplés is very noticeable. 

“Complete chests of this period, of 
quality equal to the present one, 
are ¢xcessively rare. Not more than 
three or four are known to exist.” 

The Boston Museum obtained the 
chest only by outbidding the Metro- 
politan Muséum, paying $3500 for it. 


Boylston Street. 


cil of Churches of Christ in America, 


sions. 


the university and faculties will ap- 
pear in-academic robes, the trustees 
and others occupying the platform as 
at commencemeht exercises. 

John L. Bates, former governor of 
Massachusetts, president of the uni- 
versity corporation, will preside at 
the afternoon. session. Governor 
Alvan T. Fuller will preside in ahe 
ge9 The untversity glee club 

ill sine on both occasions. 

Dr. Cadman will be thé guest of 
the university throughout the day. 
At noon he will,address a meéting 
of. thé Women’s Council of the uni- 
versity at a luncheon at the Copléy- 
Plaza. At that time Prestdent and 
Mrs. Marsh and Bishop and Mrs. 
William F. Anderson will be guests. 
Dr. Cadman’s -subject will be 
“Women in Education.” The lunch- 
eon will be at 1, preceded by a ré- 
ception at 12:30. 
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NEW B. U. HANDBOOK 
STAFF ANNOUNCED 


The staff for next year’s Boston 
University handbook has been 4an- 
nounced by the Panadelphic council, 
composed of representatives of Bos- 


ton University fraternities, which 
sponsors its publication. Howard 
True of Mélrose Highlands will be 
editor. He is business manager of 
the musical clubs, a member of the 
Beanpot staff, assistant manager of 
hockéy, and was a participant in 
the -university show last year. 

Arnold C. Rigby of Atlantic, a 
member of last year’s football squad 
and of the business department of 
the Beanpot. was elected business 
manager. Other appointments 
‘clude those of Lauris F. Tyler of 
Bethel, Me., assistant stage manager 
of last year’s show, as assistant busi- 
ness managet, and Herman P. Fisher 
of Brookline, a member on the staff 
last year, as circulation manager. All 
are students at the College of Busi- 
ness Administration. 


WELLESLEY ‘BOTANIST 
RETURNS FROM AFRICA 


WELLESLBY, Mass., Feb. 18 (Spe- 


cial)—Miss Alice M. Ottley, asso- 
ciate professor of botany, has re- 


| turned from South Africa, where she 


was éxchange professor of botany 
at the University of the Witwaters- 
rand, in Johannesburg, Union of 
Sovth Africa. This university, found- 
ed in 1903, has now a student body 
of more than 1100, and begins to 
“~proach American efficiency in its 
evuipment. 

Miss Ottley > included in her 
travels an exc :xsion into German 
Southwest Afr'ca. Here she found 
desert flora in the region around 
Luderwitz, a town on the southwest 
coast. Contrastine with this is the 
sv}-tronicel, luxuriant revion around 
T.o-enco Marques, a Portuguese sei- 
‘“-ment alons the shore, where Miss 
C.uey first saw a mangrove swamp... 


Dr. Marsh and Dr. 8. Parkes Qad- | 
man, president of the Federal Coun- | 


will be the speakers at both ses- | 


The afternoon meeting will be a | 
colorful academic affair. Officials of | 


in- | 


; gto 
5 Ain. 


J. T. GREIN: “Opposition is the 
mother of progress.” 


ee 


REPRESENTATIVE SUMMBEBRS: 
“When we take liquor law en- 
forcement out of politics and put 
the rich violator and the poor 
violator on the same rock pile, 
we will have respéct for law. 
Yes, and théré aré two others 
that ought to be on the samé 
rock pilé—the foreign diplomat 
who breaks our laws, and the 
public ptess which feeds its 
readers on distorted news.” 


SY 


SIR ESME HOWARD: “Nothing 
will do moré to promote the 
‘establishment of good interna- 
tional relations than the scientific 
teaching of history which helps 
us to understand that there are 
genérally two sides to every 
question.” 

—S 


W. SETON ¢:ORDON: “The clergy- 
man who read from the reading 
desk, ‘E that hath e-ahs to 
‘e-ah, let ‘im ’e-ah,’ can safély 
bé set down at once as coming- 
from Oxford.” 


> 


C. S. JOSLYN: “Let him (cinema 
producer) not bé@wail the low 
taste of thé public, As hé sup- 
plies the slush which he has 
trained thém to demand.” 


> 


MARION A. WILSON: “The 
superintendent of a temperance 
socléty who advocates the 
drinking of anything that creates 
a harmful habit seems to be 
false to his profession.” 


SJ 


LEO MEHLER: “The middleman 
probably does not make as much 
as he is credited with.” 


_ — o a — 


NEW ASHFORD CLAIMS 
OLDEST SCHOOLHOUSE 


PITTSFIELD, Mass., Feb. 18 (Spe- 
cial)\—Henry Ford’s claim that he 
has the oldest schoolhouse in New 
England is not to pass without 
protest from the residents of New 
Ashford. Their little schoolhouse, in 
which town meetings, elections and 
school are conducted, is claimed to 
be several years older than the 125- 
year term which Henry Ford claims 
for his. The old lead glass panes are 
still intact in many of its window 
frames. During the Civil War it 
was used as a meeting place. 


——— oe -_—— — - 


MOTORCYCLISTS ORGANIZE 


a special meeting of approximately 
250 motorcycle enthusiasts at the 
Hotel Colonial last night. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: William 
M. Downs, president: Bdwin S. Milne, 
vice-president: Georte A. Hunters, 


secrctary; James F., 
treasurer. 


water Washing away the seeds. The 


of plants contains many beauties it 


causes help these seeds to be put! must be provided and as that group 


into the ground during the winter/| special wall of granite or non-cal- 
and then, in the early spring, the! careous stones. 
Tie shop had among its many im-; germination takes place in the best, plenty here in New England. 


following the) 


You have these in 


Sandstones must be avoided, as 
they are not porous. But, as there 
are large countries where these are 
the only stones to be had, sometimes 
they must be used. Then, use sphag- 
num between the stones, or use turf 
soil, in order to offer the roots the 
humidity they want. 

If you have a wall, and especially 
if it is a retaining wall, do. not hesi- 
tate to plant in it the plants of the 
rocks (red _ valerian, saxifrages, 
houseleeks, dryas, primulas of the 
auricula section, etc.). It is easy to 
transform a dull and stupid wall 
into a paradise of flowers. Here 
still, nature shows us the way, 


ee 


‘SCHOOL FILMS’ 
VALUE STRESSED 


ee ee 


‘Slowly germinating kinds must be 
‘sown deeper and kept apart and 
weeded till they come up. 

The composition of the soil for 
sowing the seeds is not of the same 
'importance as the soil in which the 
plants are to be set permanently. 
_It is necessary to have a‘light, some- 
' what porous soil in the pots, in which 
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the small germ and the tender roots 
can grow .without difficulty. We 
make it at Pioraire with one-third 
peat or turf, one-third light loam, and 
‘one-third sand. The sand must be 
‘destitute of lime in the case of 
‘plants which dislike lime. 

| The best time to sow the alpines 
i} depends upon the country whére it 
‘is done. If snow is obtainable the 
best way is to sow the seeds in late 
autumn and to expose the pots or 
boxes under snow. We have made 
numerous experiments on the im- 
portance of the show upon germi- 
nation. I cannot repeat here all I 
have published about that question, 
but I date say that, since I gave that 


that it is the best way for raising 
all the delicate seeds and for bring- 
ing them quickly to germination. 


' Cold Frame Better 
The seeds are better put into a cold 
frame or, perhaps, a slightly heated 
| ne if very damp, to avoid rot. But 


‘it is 4 mistake to put them in a 
‘heated house, Here is an experiment: 
‘I had ofice two letters in the same 
‘week from people who wrote about 
‘the results they had with seeds of 
‘alpines coming from us. The one 
‘could not praise enough the results 
‘he had, the other was desperate be- 
‘cause he had ho sticcess at all. 

| The two lots were of rather similar 
kinds. Bath were in England, one in 
the south, the other in the midlands. 
The first had sown his seeds in pans 
and pots put under a cold frame; the 
other, who failed with all the seed- 
‘lings, had put them in a hothouse! 
|Nothing gives & better illustration of 
‘the best way in sowing seeds of Al- 
\pines. | 

If sown in Spring, water regularly 
and take care the soil never drys. 
Think of the sphagnum question spe- 
cially for spring sowine. 

It is nec*ssary to “give a strong 
drainage and, in the case of a dry 
climate such ag we have in Switz- 
erland we advise puttine a little bed 
of sphagnum just over the drainage 
in order to regulate the moisture. 
Since wé Have inaduguratéd that sys- 
tem we have doubled our results 
and the day we had the idea to use 
sphagnum on the bottom of the 
pots we may mark with a white 
stone as did the ancients. 

Use of Sphagnum 

The use of sphagnum for sowing 

alpines is of first importance, espe- 


cially in continental climates. I go 
farther, and would advise people who 


countries to introduce chopped or 
sifted sphagnum into the composi- 
tion of the soil. Sphagnum is the 
best régulator of the humidity; it 
acts as does the sponge, attracts, re- 
tains and gives the water to the 
ground in proportion to its needs. 

There are different manners of 
employing alpines in the garden. The 
rockery is, of course, the best method 
of presenting them and of caring for 
them. too. This suits the greatest 
number of them and the hardiest 
ones. 
and I dare say that all the plants 
of the highest Alps like it. At 
Floraire the visitors admire our walls 
covered the whole year long with 
flowers. The stone works 
sponge, as does the sphagnum moss, 
but in less intensity. 

The rocks of the world are the 
great regulators for hygrometry in 
the mountain lands as well as in the 
deserts. See on the stony slopes of 
dry Provence, in France, how gleam- 
ing and dazzling red at times are 
the flowers of the desert and how 
healthy they, look despite the un- 
favorable énvironment. See on the 
walls of our Swiss vineyards the 
large tufts of brilliant flowers and 
of green ferns which adorn them 
from spring till the autumn. And 
try to discover the reason of that 
t prosperity. Here it is: The porosity 
of stones. 

Stonés Are Helpful 


the culiurte of plants, 


In and 


the use of stofies is of great im- 
portance. The rocks bring an ele- 
‘ment of health. Of course, the artis- 
| the question, the esthetic ore and the 
| Picturesque “coup d’off are of the 
‘'sreatest importen*: too. “‘ut they 


ing conditions and the stones are 


advice wé have got numerous proofs | 


live in the south or in hot and dry) 


Some want the wall garden, | 


as a! 


service forces of the Massachusetts 
| State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
| were combined in a conference of 
| those departments held today in 
|Richards Hall, 30 Huntington Ave- 
inue. Taking up motion pictures from 


! 


‘a community standpoint they were 
‘considered from three angles, the 


' 


educational, the artistic and that of 
_ the theater managers. 
| Frederick W. Swan, master of the 
|'Abraham Lincoln School, Boston, 
|chairman of a committee of school 
|}masters on motion pictures in the 
‘school, told of the experiment now 
| being made in the Boston schools 
with educational films. Carried on in 
'10 school districts last year the work 
'has proven so satisfactory it has 
; been extended to 20 this year. Mr. 
‘Swan told the conferencé. Specially 
| made films are shown. 
' While not a substitute to the usual 
| forms of education they are proving 
a powerful ally, he said. Ideas or 
facts it would take weeks to convev 
by the usual methods are given in a 
flash by the picture and as quickly 
grasped by the childern. This is an 
'established fact for the children talk 
‘and write about the pictures after- 
ward, showing that impressions have 
been vivid, that in fact, the whole 
idéa has been “put over.” 

Mrs. Myron Davis Jr., chairman 
of conservation of natural resources, 
called for co-operation in the plant- 
ing of trees and the observance of 
Arbor Day, National Garden Week 
and American Forest Week, with 
tree planting stressed at all times. 
“Trees form one of the greatest and 
most essential economic resources 
|of America,” she said. “We até ab- 
|solutely dependent upon them for 
‘lumber and paper, and for their 
wood and for a thousand other ne- 
cessities of our daily life. Our forests 
are being dépleted four times more 
rapidly than they grow. The tree 
shortage has become one of the most 
amg and critical probléms of our 
ay.” 

In planting shade trees it is safest 
to plant the kind that are alread? 
| thriving in the neighborhood in 
|} which the proposed trees are to be 
| planted, she said. “Earn a bit of 
|}money, buy trees and plants to 
| beautify your town or city. Ure 
reforestation on all available idle 
or waste land,” she advised. 
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‘TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


DECLARED BRIGHT 


of 


Island Aleeonn 
Times, Says Official 


_———_ 


| 


‘Rhode 


i 


| PAWTUCKET, R. I., Feb. 18 (Spe- 
| cial) —Edward F. Walker, secretary- 
treasurer of the Rhode Island Textile 
Association, in an address here to 
an audience consisting largely of 


mill workers, said there is absolutely 
no good reason for feeling pes- 
simistic about the industrial strides 
the State is making. Mr. Walkef as- 
‘serted that mills generally have kept 
abreast in industrial advancement. 

Mills in the great Blackstone Val- ' 
ley, he said, which previous to 1920 
were turning out products’on which 
they had worked for years, have so 
radically changed over their ma- 
chinery that today none of those 
products are being made, but all its 
production is devoted to the new 
lines in textiles, developed in chang- 
ing markets since the World War. 

Mills and factories in this State are 
operating on an 80 per cent capacity 
now, and with sales of Rhode Island 
products increasitig, production may 
be expected to increase. 


HARVARD CLUB ELECTS 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Feb. 18 
(Special)—Shetman H. Bowles, pub- 
lisher of the Springfield Republican 
‘and the Springfield Union, was 


An association, known as the Bos- | especially of alpines, that want per-/ elected president of the Connecticut 
ton Motorcycle Club, was formed at| netual humidity of the atmosphere, | Valley Harvard Club at the annual 


meeting in the Nayasset Club last 
night. Other officers elected were: 
First vice-president, Eldridge Hz. 
Green; secotml vice-president, the 
ithe Rev. Dr. James Gordon Gilkey; . 
'third vice-president, Winsor B. Day} 


McCoubrey, ' iret e-e in conne**'>* w'th the zrow-| secretary, Charles H. Munsell, and 


treasurer, F. L. H. Sjostrom. 


— 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, 


‘ 


BOSTON, 


THURSDAY, 


FEBRUARY 18, 1926 


Conducted by 
“MRS. HARRY A. BURNHAM 


onetgmmmccme Division of Home Making, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


WEEK ago I said to myself: 


Department of the American Home, 


“I am going to take space in the Home- 


Making Column:this month to do some talking on my own account. 

There is not so much as usual to quote from the different states.” 
And, as if in answer to that thought, my mails in the,last few days have 
brought more news and suggestions from all over the country than I have 
had for a long time. They are all so splendid that they cannot be held up 
until next month, so I will give just a brief.outline of what I had in mind 


and let the news from the states enlarge on it. 


I sometimes have.a club president 
or chairman say to me: “The homes 
in ours community are generally 
pretty good homes; we have not the 
problems that they have in many 
places, and there does not seém to be 
much we can do here in the Depart- 
ment of the American Home.” If, 
however, I am speaking before that 
club, and say that I am sure they 
have not the problems of outside at- 
tractions, or civic questions, or eco- 
nomic difficulties, so I will not touch 
on those questions, someone is sure 
to approach me after the meeting 
and say: “Those are just the things 
we wanted help about; they are our 


_ greatest problems.” 


eo 


There is no community so perfect 


' jn all its interests and contacts, no 


home so satisfying in its artistic, 
literary and musical appreciation, or 
so inspiring in its spiritual life that 
it cannot receive some suggestions. 
The career of home making has 
‘never reached its peak of efficiency 
and idealism. 

It would seem to be a aiid plan 
‘to loédk about carefully and try to 
de@ide upon the phase of home mak- 
ing which needs to be stressed in 
your town and to ask for suggestions 


‘from the teachers in your schools, 


who come into. daily contact with 
the result af home training or the 
lack of it. 

7 > > 


One subject that always applies to | 


our department, although it may be 
taken up directly by some other de- 
partment, is that of books in the 


home. If you can find from your 
newsdealer and librarian the books 
and magazines in most general use 
in the homes of ydéur vicinity you 
may have the basis for.a good club 
program. e 

. The December, 1925, issues of the 
Wisconsin Club Womans reports 
the activities of 13 different clubs 
in that state during Children’s Book 
Week, and says that theve clubs are 
only a few of the many that ob- 
served the week. The suggestions 
may well be used by clubs at any 
time of the year. Most of th- meet- 


- ings of the Wisconsin clubs centered 


around the public libraries and 
many of the meetings were held in 
the hall of the library. Talks on 
such subjects as “Book Illustra- 


tors,” “The Library as an Educa- 
-tional Factor in the Community,” 
’*“What Are Your Children Reading?” 


and “Recent Children’s Books” were 
given. Some of the entertainments 
given were by children from the local 
schools portraying leading charac- 


ters in well-known books, such as 


Rip Van Winkle, Betsy Ross, Rag- 
gedy Ann, The Old Fashioned Girl, 
The Scotch Twins, etc. . 

In one plate. the story of. Parsifal, 
with music, was given. In one club 
the members responded to roll call by 
naming their favorite book when a 
child, The Menomonie club consid- 
ered two phases of children’s reading 
which are important for all parents 
to think about: (1) The imperative 


necessity of placing right books in 


the home, enthusiastically and -in- 
telligently sponsored by the parents, 
and (2) the alarming menace of the 


cheap, tawdry, and often vicious peri- 
odicals. 
+ > > 


While we are on the subject of 
books some chairman may be inter- 
ested in what is being. done by the 
Department of the American Home 
in the Massachusetts Federation to 
acquaint the parents of the State 
with the best and newest books on 
home-making subjects. Mrs. Gladys 
Beckett JoneS, who is.chairman of 
the division of home economics 
teaching in the department, is send- 
ing, once a week, a list of three or 
four of the books to a leading Massa- 
chusetts paper for its library notes, 
which are read by all the librarians 
and many other people. This will be 


followed by an effort to have these | 


books prominently displayed in the 
libraries of the State so that they 
may come to the attention of all. By 
the way, Mrs. Jones is having an 
interesting series of articles for 
home-makers in the Modern Priscilla 
and also in the House Beautiful. 
+ + > 


Wisconsin women evidently have 
vision and the ability to make their 
visions become realities. At a re- 
cent convention in Green Bay, a 
Better Homes exhibition: was staged 
by Mrs. S. J. Pentler, chairman of 
the American Home Department. 
Through the courtesy of the Y. M. C. 


. A. directors, six rooms in the new 


finest 


Y. M. C. A. building were placed at 
her disposal. Miss Elsie Longteau, a 
delightful young French woman, who 
has been a student in some of the 
schools in the country, 


/ 


rounded by a large group of eager, 
interested women as she explained 
the “whys and wherefores” of the 
tables. 

The bedroom was furnished in 
early American style, the predomi- 
nating color being a sunshiny yellow. 
The living room, simple and digni- 
fied, was presided over by Mrs. H.:E. 
Dutton, who appeared in truth a 
hostess to the hundreds of women 
who visited her. Ig the studio Miss 
Longteau held conferences, giving 
advice on wall papers, draperies; 
wood finishes and good and bad fur- 
niture. In this room Mrs. Ida 
Thomas taught literally hundreds to 
make braided and hooked rugs. 
There were many other fine and 
practical exhibitions and demonstra- 
tions which we have not space to 
note but I am sure this is sufficient 
to make ‘some other club or group 
of clubs wish t> go and do likewise. 


+ >> 


Mrs. Oscar A. A. Lofgren, president 
of the. Kansas Federation, had this 
to say in her address before the 
Eighth District convention recently: 
“We club women, irrespective of 
creed, party, and other prejudices, 
not merely’as housekeepers, if you 
please, but as home makers, stand 
united to put into practical effect 
for God, for home, for country, the 
very tenets Jesus gave the world 
almost 2000 years ago. In proportion 
as space has been annihilated and 
the forces of nature overcome by the 
marvelous modern discoveries and 
inventions, woman’s so-called sphere 
has expanded. No longer must she 
spend weary hours spinning and sew- 
ing; problems of broader interest 
and greater significance confront her 
‘on every hand. But always with the 
home as her guiding motive, she 
studies, investigates and weighs these 
influences which bear upon her do- 


main.” 
__ oF ee, dies 


From Topeka, Kan., comes a re- 
port of the opening of the clubhouse 


“While madam,was away there 
was a caller,” said fhe maid. 

“Did you. get the vame?”’ 
quired the mistress. 

“No, madam, but she knew 
you.” 

“Did she tell vou so?’ 

“No, madam, but when I told 
her I had been with you for two 
months, she said, ‘Is that pos- 
sible? ” 


in- 


> 


New Salesman: “I will take or- 
ders from no man!” — 

Sales Manager: “Yes, I noted 
that while’ you were out on your 
trial trip.’—Z'clephone Topics. 


oe 


“T am not accustomed to call 
my chauffeurs by-their first name, 
Clarence. What is your. sur- 
name?’ 

“Darling, madam.” 

“Drive on, Clarence.” 
Nes, 


—Daily 
Sy 


“Yes, Jeremiah, Alice said that 
last night she dreamed she was 
dancing with you—” 

“You thrill me all to pieces, 
Hezekiah.” 

“—-And then she woke up to find 
her kid brother pounding her feet 
with a flatiron.’ "—Ohio State Sun 
Dial. 

SY 


Charles junior was struggling 
with the definitions of a list of 
words us part of his school work. 
“Pa,” he asked, “what is a fortifi- 
cation ?”’ 

“A large fort, my boy,” 
ously replied Pa. 

“Goody!” triumphantly 
claimed Charles. 
another.” 

It developed that the other 
word was ratification. 


unctu- 


ex- 
“That gives me 


of the Topeka Woman’s Club.. This 


new home of the club is called a 
“dream ‘come true” and the follow- 
ing prayer is evidently the one used 
by Dr. Charles M. Sheldon at the 
time. of. the laying of the corner 
stone: 

“Our Father; God, found wherever 
sought, we pray for blessing on all 
who have sacrificed and given their 
hearts’ desire for the erection of this 
building. We pray for all who have 
dreamed and planned for it, and for 
the human hands that- are now toil- 
ing to put it up. When it is finished 
and the doors are opén, may all be 
welcomed in who need its ministra- 
tions. We pray that, w:thin its walls 
and under its rcof there may be 
taught and believed the sacredness 
and beauty of home, the value of 
children and the dignity of labor, the 
majesty of the law, the endurance 
of virtue and the possibility of the 
brotherhood of man and a warless 
world. May: nothing be done within 
it to detract from the’ dignity and 
power of the truth. May the little 
circle of land on which it stands be- 
come like the equator to encircle the 
earth with ideals and bless our city 
with common good for all who live 
here. We ask it in the name of him 
who is the corner stone of our faith 
and the rock of our salvation.” 

+ > > 

The 1925-26 year book of the Min- 
nesota State Federation has been 
received and the following quotation 
is taken from the annual report of 


Miss Julia Newton, chairman of the 
Department of the American Home 
in that State: “It is a great joy to 
be able to state that genuine interest 
has been evidenced on the part o: 
many clubs and large numbers of 
club women. They seem to be begin- 
ning to realize that the study, and 
practice of better homemaking un- 
derlies real development in all other 
club activities, and is the biggest 
factor in working for a_ better 
America.” 
+ +> +> 


Since the last home-making article 
appeared I have had the pleasure of 
being the guest of honor at the 


opening of the new practice house of 
Simmons College. It was a delight to 
meet the bright, eager home makers 
of the future, and I know that the 
homes which will be established in 
the -next decade are safer 


their high 
nomic management. The pride of the 
girls who are managing this home 
for the first few months is to show 
their well-kept accounts and to ex- 
plain how they are able, by very wise 
buying, to give well balanced, appe- 
tizing and withal attractive meals 
for the minimum of financial outlay. 


Also to explain what they are doing | 
electrical and mechanical | 
devices for the housewife and the | 
conclusions they are reaching as to | 
| the advantage or disadvantage of all | 
these different appliances. The liv- 


in testinz 


ing roonf in this old house, which 
has been “re-done,” is .a model of 
beauty, simplicity and economy. 
+ > + 
This is. not too early to begin to 
talk about the plans for meetings 
and conferences at the coming bien- 


nial convention of the General Fed- 
eration to be held at Atlantic City 
May 24-June 4, 1926. Since most of 
the hotel accommodations are on the 
American plan, luncheon conferences 
will be omitted, but each department 
will have a conference room for its 
use during the whole convention. If 
anyone:.reading this article would 
like to make arrangements for meet- 
ing any of the chairmen connected 
with the Department of the Ameri- 
can Home in our conference room, 
either to discuss questions about the 
work of the department or for any 
purpose connected with our part of 
the federation work I shall be most 
happy to assist in making such 
plans. This conference-room is to be 
the scene of many interesting meet- 
ings and discussions. Next month I 
hope to be able to tell you the loca- 
tion of the room and the dates and 
Subjects of some of the conferences. 


— ae ee 


Registered at the Christian 
Science Publishing House 


___ 
———— 


Among the visitors from various 
parts of the world who registered 
at the Christian Science Publishing 
House yesterday were the following: 


ee Paula Breisasher, Zurich, Switzer- 
anc 


Mr. William A. Mi - 
ough, England. > aeeeae 

L. B. Sawyer, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mrs. Jewel Bradford, Chicago, Tl. 

Mrs. A. E. Cuekrin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“The Best of Everything 
to Build Your Home 
and Keep it Warm” 
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About Thing 


gs When They Aren’t 


yee: and Peter sat looking 


set Story. Dorothy raised her eye- 
brows and looked at Peter. 
Peter raised his eyebrows and .looked 
at Dorothy. 
shoulders. 
shoulders. 

When their mother finished read- 
ing, Dorothy said: 


to ask you about.” 


And Peter said: “Yes, Mother. We 
have wondered a lot about it, Why 
do the Sunset Stories so. often tell 
about things when they aren’t?” 

“Yes, why do they talk about 
everything when it isn’t?” echoed 
Dorothy. 

Their mother looked from one ‘to 
the other, puzzled. 

“Snow and skating, 
said Dorothy. 

“And birds building nests and peo- 


at each other solemnly while} 
their mother read them a Sun- 


Then. 


Dorothy shrugged her: 


“No, neither do I,” 
“What is it made of?” 
“Nothing, really,” their mother 
told them. “You gee it is an imagi- 
nary line or circle about the earth, 
running east and west and dividing 
the earth into two equal parts. Do 
you see what I mean?” 

“No, Mother dear,” said Dorothy, 
looking very solemn indeed. 

“No, neither do I. I can’t see why 


said Peter. 


mixing up everything. 
people want to imagine 
Peter. 


it? 


ple making gardens at the wrong 
time,” added Peter. 


~“Right on the sizzlingest, hottest 
day in January, when all our electric 
fans are running, they tell us to feed 
the birds, for their food igs. covered 
with snow,” continued Dorothy. 


Then Peter shrugged his. 


‘Mother, there is | 
something. very important we wish | 


for inetaneal™ 


“Even Snubs. In January he put in 
his diary that everything was cov- 
ered with snow and the Boss was 
feeding the birds. And again in Feb- 
ruary.’ 


“Yes, Snubs wrote in his diary in 
January abut pulling a little girl 
over the ice on skates,” protested 
Peter. , 

Suddenly their mother began to 
laugh. She laughed so hard that it 
was some time before she could 
speak. At last she said: “Oh, I’see 
what you mean. Those stories are 
written north of the Equator.” 

“The Equator! Everybody talks 
about the Equator and I don’t know 


what it is yet,” declared Dorothy. 


the Diary of Snubs, Our Dog 


Try? 


OVI T AMA RLACL AR Beads 


Went fora long hike this morning 

and when | came back 
all covered with mud and Lu 
wouldnt let me come into rhe 


than | 
homes have ever been, both as to | 
ideals and their eco- | 


ht of another plan shortly, 
eee ny an old rag [ found in 
ge gave me the idea— 


Wt 
oN LU 


and asked her to clean 


course she 


mu feet were 


use~ 


When she came out [ heid | muddy paws oe wadgded 
ayone mud af yn ond g en 
id-and it was a good job, too! 


90 I lay down on the walk 
and tried to clean it off- Soon 
quit though- didn't like the 
taste of the mud — 


[ took if around to the 
kitchen door and barked 
for Lucu ~ 


tail 
ouse— OF 
 hesnS 


I] could go into the 
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DISTINCTIVE GIFTS 


| Hosiery, Perfumes, 
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|income would be given. 


Tallies, Guest Cards | 


and Peter live. 


tor, it is summer south of it. 
“Well, that is news to me,” 

claimed Dorothy. 

“To me, too,” said Peter. 

Sunset Stories are really all right 

then,—north of the Equator. 


peared. I am glad'‘of that.” ~ 


said Dorothy. , 

“And'play a joke on the children 
north of the Equator the way those 
stories played a joke on us,” sug- 
gested. Peter. 

So their mother helped them vtelte 
a south-of-thesEquator story. It was 
about alittle girl and boy, Dorothy 
and Peter, who on a piping hot day 
in February fed their pet kangaroo 
iced melon to cool it off. 

“There, that will make those little 
north-of-the-Equator children won- 
der,” laughed Dorothy. 

“T ‘should say it will,” agreed 
Peter. “They will think, it is about 
things when they aren't.” 


MR. ANDRUS PURPOSES 
GIFT OF MILLIONS 


17 (P)\—Jotin E. 


NEW YORK, rea. 
Andrus of Yonkers, known as the 
“multi- millionaire strap - hanger,” 
whose wealth has been estimated at 
$100,000,000, has announced that he 
|intends to bequeath 45 per cent of 
‘his entire fortune in the form of a 
'trust fund for the endowment of an 
|institution for the poor children of 
Westchester County. Mr. Andrus is 
head of the Arlington Chemical Com- 
pany. 

He plans to place this large sum, 
estimated now at perhaps close to 
$50,000,000, in trust for the proposed 
'instituiton,. to which each year the 


'SARDINIAN BANDITS ARRESTED | 

CAGLIARI, Sardinia, Italy, Feb. 8 
'(P)—The authorities have arrested | 
'112 persons and seized 39 rifles in| 
'a series of raids against the moun- 


| tain bandits of Sardinia. 
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Hardware 
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any old Equator should come around 
Why do 
said 


So their mother sent Dorothy to 
fetch some bright-headed pins and 
Peter to fetch an orange. She drew 
a line around the middle of the 
orange: to represent the Equator. 
Then she put a blue-headed pin above 
the line to indicate the United States 
where the Sunset Stories are printed, 
and a red-headed pin below the line 
to indicate Australia where Dorothy 
She explained that 
when it is winter north of the Equa- 


ex- 
“So the 


And 
Snubs is not so stupid as he ap- 


“Tl wish somebody would write 
some south-of-the-Equator stories,” 
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Syrian ne Before 
dates Commission—Emir 
Demands Independence 


ee tlCCe 


By Wireless 


ROME, Feb. 18—The Permanent | 
Mandates Commission yesterday held | 


its second meeting when Count Rob- 
ert de Caix, representative of the 


French Government, the mandatory | 
power in Syria,’ began the examina- | 


tion of the French report. Count 
Robert gave information concerning 
the nationality of the population of 
Syria and Lebanon, the number 
French officials employed, 
ministration and organization of jus- 
tice, organic law under preparation, 
liberty of conscience, and so forth. 
Emir Clekib Arslan who, on be- 
half of the Syrian people presented 
a petition to the Mandates Commis- 


‘sion, received the foreign press rep- 


resentative and outlined the aspira- 


tions of the Arab population which | 
independence and | 
man- | 


demanded a full 
which did not recognize the 
dates. 


According to the Emir, the Arabs | 


are discontented at the French rule 
and are ready to revolt unless their 
independence is granted. The Arals 
appeal to the League of Nations to 
appoint a tommission of neutrals to 
inquire.at close quarters the condi- 
tions in Syria, this being the only 


way to restore peace and prosperity. | 


ROME, Feb. 18 (4)—The cross-ex- 


amination of a great Colonial power | 


in regard to its treatment of a 
weaker nationality took place here 


for what is believed to be the first 
when representatives | 


time in history, 
of France appeared before the per- 
manent mandates commission of the 
League of Nations to explain 
France’s administration in Syria. 
The members of the commission 
while not losing their friendly atti- 
tude, asked numerous questions in- 
sistently and sharply. 

Count de Caix vigorously denied 
the charge that France had usurped 
unauthorized powers, while members 
of the commission mercilessly went 


| over the details. Other matters taken 


up were religious questions, in con- 


' nection with which charges of of- 


fenses against Moslem customs were 
examined; provisions for refugees, 
concession contracts, and Syria’s 
frontier with Turkey. 
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wrought magic in the bare rooms 
allotted to her. The model kitchen 
was in gray and blue with a break- 
fast table set for two. The dining- 
room contained three tables with 
‘simple, beautiful appointments show- 
ing the proper setting for the va- 
rious courses of luncheon and 
dinner. The gracious hostess, Mrs. 
Fath P. Wagner, was always. sur- 
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In Rural Czechoslovakia 


bred of. luxury-loving cen- 
turies, have freed the modern 
architect from that slavery to nature 
which so fettered the development of 


his art in the bygone days of the 
caveman. No longer need he cramp 
his style in tribute to the wintry 
blast. He may conceive spacious 
halls, high ceilings, windows of all 
types and all sizes, for he knows that 
the rooms will be warm, and that 
even in midwinter the windows may 
be opened to the chill air. Thus as- 
sured he has raised his art literally 
to the skies, and where his ancient 
forbears dug their dwellings from 
the cliff, he rears a towering sky- 
scraper, tall and fearless of the 
elements. 

Yet, even in this age of architec- 
tural innovation, one may trace the 
evolution of the dwelling from its 
most humble origin in the peasant 
house. Relics still exist of that era 
when nature-was architect. But what 
of the struggle which followed? How 
did man emerge from his cave and 
build himself a house? Need one seek 
for information in the archives of 
archeology, or, in this strange world 
where the primitive still survives, 
may one find,traces of our architec- 
tural past? 

The answer may be discovered in 
many a quaint peasant village of the 
Old World, where men still stoop to 
enter the doors of their homes and 
bow the head at the threshold of an 
jmner room. 

From earliest beginnings material 
meed has governed the type of build- 
ing. Today, the need for air and light 
in streets as well as structures has 
caused, through the ingenious device 
of zoning, a new architectural de- 
velopment. Yet even those towering 
structures had their roots in the 
ground, and from such time honored 
foundations still rise the sturdy 
peasant houses, compact, held close 
against attack of snow and ice. 

Quite unconsciously, these little 
houses, so regular in their very ir- 
regularity, follow the dictates of na- 
ture. Just as a tree drops its leaves 
and exposes to winter but a fraction 
of its surface, so the peasant house 
bares to the weather the least pos- 
sible surface, and draws far under 
the iong steep roof the vulnerable 
walls and windows. While the over- 
powering roof space may meet and 
offset the onslaught of the wintry 
blast it has another function of equal 
importance to the village farmer. In 
its huge chamber, far greater than 
that of the living quarters, may be 
stored the hay and grain, while 
there, too, admitted by tiny holes 


Moree inventions and usages, 


cut in the gable under the roof hip,| 


the doves may seek shelter. 

Although primitive stoves have re- 
placed the caveman’s fire, the orig- 
inal heating system of the peasant 
house may be found in the stable, 
whose warmth, under the same roof, 
communicates itself to the living 
quarters. 

A feeling for architectural design 
is an art refinement which, curiously 
enough, does not develop simul- 
taneously with that more instinctive 
delight in textile decoration, so 
common to all peasant peoples. In 
the little villages of Czechoslovakia 
there is not a girl who has not cre- 
ated long before she has grown to 
womanhood designs more intricate, 
more brilliant than those generally 
produced under tutelage in highly 
civilized schools of industrial art. 
There is not a woman who fails in 
appreciation for balance, symmetry, 
and color contrast—all those subtle- 
ties of good design which persons 
more remote from peasant customs 
find it difficult to impart to their 
sophisticated youth. Native costumes 
are marvels of design, but the peas- 
ant women are not the village archi- 


ects. 

In the little towns, however, one 
may trace a certain architectural 
development. In the more primitive 
villages, the roof is so steep and so 
long that it almost reaches to the 
ground. There are few windows, and 
those few are placed with the sole 
purpose of protecting them from the 
weather. For it is winter that rules 
the destiny of the peasant house, and 
not its architect. 

Slowly, however, the roof is as- 
cending, the walls creep upward, 
and light enters untempered by the 
great overhang of eaves. It is, per- 
haps, a gesture toward the civiliza- 
tion of the cities—tthe first dim ap- 
preciation of modern sanitation 
which, though alien to peasant 
habits, will some day consign to mu- 
geums and to history the quaint ir- 
regularity, the warm mustiness of 
the old peasant home. 

As an initial step toward sophis- 
tication, the ancient thatch is dis- 
appearing. Among the Slavs, in par- 
ticular, wood has been a favorite 
building material, and traces of its 
application, fast diminishing, may 
still be found in remote villages. In 
many instances, the man who built 
with wood had a genuine feeling for 
the architectural possibilities of his 
medium, and erected a _ structure 
which, however crude, may lay claim 
to distinction as a pioneer in peas- 
ant architecture. 

In the little towns of Czechoslo- 
vakia, particularly in Moravian ter- 
ritory, there linger reminders of that 
bygone age of wood; quaint build- 
ings on the village square, with their 
wood arcades harboring market 
stalls and the colorful lusciousness 
of the farmer’s fruit stand. Their 
' gables are low and sweeping, and 
often hipped toward the front, ' while 
the distribution and tilt of the wood 
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creates a primitive design. As one 
looks upon these venerable relics, 
thought wanders back across the 
ocean to:the traffic-congested streets 
of America. He recalls the modern 
architect’s plea for street arcades 
as a means of reconciling the dual 
need for buildings and for side- 
walks. Far away, in villages whose 
good people still cling to their gate- 
posts at the advent of an automo- 
bile, persists the germ of that twen- 
tieth-century idea! 


If one has the patience to search 
among the oldest houses in a 
Czechoslovakian village, he may be 
rewarded by another significant echo 
of the past. Under the eaves, where 
the overhang of the roof has pro- 
tected the wood from the weather, 
there yet may cling vestiges of one- 
time painted decoration. 

The peasant houses have thus 
passed through an architectural 
cycle, beginning with bare necessi- 
ties, developing to a degree of em- 
bellishment, if not of design, and 
sinking once more to the level of 
material needs before the inevitable 
penetration of modern ways shall 
banish them altogether from the 
world of useful things. 

Although the brilliance of the 
painted design has vanished to great 
extent, many a small village is gay 
with coior. Blue—the best loved pig- 
ment of Moravia—creeps about the 
windows, the round dove cots, the 
little gable niches waete rests a 
pious statuette. 

Nationalism is playing a prime 
part today in the decoration of the 
more sophisticated village houses. 
Over many doors may be found 
sculptured in stucco or cement re- 
lief busts of Masaryk; nor is 
Masaryk often dissociated from that 
other savior of Czechoslovakian au- 
tonomy, Woodrow Wilson. At times 
this zest for history extends to back- 
grounds; Hradcany, the citadel of 
Prague, lends atmosphere to the be- 
loved leader of Czechoslovakia; the 
Statue of Liberty to Wilson. And 
when, from that very doorway, there 
emerges the blaze of color glory 
which is a Moravian national cos- 
tume—the story is complete, from 


Alice Terry and Antonio Moreno in ‘“‘Mare Nostrum” 


remote centuries to the present 
time. For the peasants of Czecho- 
slovakia have clung to the customs 
and traditions of their forbears, and 
their land of today, with its au- 
tonomy by European powers, is the 
land of yesterday, wherein peasant 
villages men, women and children 
live as they lived in the long ago, 
and dress in the selfsame grandeur 
that lent pride of country to the pio- 
neers of their line. D. G. 


Peasant House In 


Frenstat, Moravia 


Indiana Architects 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Feb. 13 
(Special Correspondence)—The an- 
nual exhibition of the work of In- 
diana architects has opened in the 
galleries of the John Herron Art 
Instityte, Indianapolis. Two gal- 
leries are devoted to the display of 
work executed in the last year. 
Bass-Knowlton & Co., architects, 
Indianapolis, have received the gold 
medal award from the Indiana So- 


ciety for this year for the best 
building erected during the past 
year, the residence of C. B. Som- 
mers of Indianapolis. It is of stone 
with unique building levels, with a 
delightful setting and exquisitely 
furnished. 

Honorable mention was given to 
Frederick Wallick, architect, In- 
dianapolis, and to Harrison & Tur- 
nock, also of Indianapolis. Pierre 
& Wright, architects, Indianapolis, 
were awarded the honor certificate 
because of the best exhibit. They 
offered many renderings in color of 
charming houses and a few public 
buildings. Special menti6n was 
given to D. B. Johnston, landscape 
architect, of Richmond, Ind. 

The exhibition gives a bird's-eye 
view of the physical growth of the 
various cities of Indiana, particu- 
larly of Indianapolis, which natu- 
rally furnishes the largest number 
of single entries. Newly made plans. 
for the $10,000,000 Indianapolis War 
Memorial Plaza are also shown in 
this exhibition, together with the 


Harding Memorial, also the Roose-|. 


velt Memorial, both of which will be 
erected in Washington, D.C. Among 
the interesting exhibits is that of 
Guy Mahurin of Fort Wayne, Walter 
Scholer of Lafayette and Johnson, 
Miller, Miller & Yeager of Terre 
Haute. 
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“The Auction Block’ 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, Feb. 16—Capitol 
Theater, “The Auction Block,” a mo- 
tion picture adapted by Frederic and 


Fanny Hatton from the novel by Rex 
Beach, directed by Hobart Henley 
for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Mr. Henley’s latest production for 
Metro comes easily to the screen, is 
often freshly filmed and to the point, 
and yet fails to sustain its elements 
of human interest long enough to 
create any particular degree of sus- 
pense or of continuity. The story, 
being the light and patchwork thing 
it is, depends mostly on deft char- 
acterization for its vitality, and at 
the hands of Eleanor Boardman re- 
ceives its due share. Her sincerity 
and charm of manner shine with a 
clear flame in this picture, clearer 
perhaps than in many of her more 
pretentious parts. Charles Ray does 
a lot of excellent miming, but he 
tends to be overbusy about his stage 
business, and so weakens the effect 
of his often clever work. The camera 
end of things is attractively managed, 
and Mr. Henley’s direction shows a 
practiced hand. But for a momentary 
glimpse of a painted garden back- 
drop with suspicious moon, the 
settings have been well seen to. 
Sally O’Neill, Ernest Gillen, David 
Torrence, James Corrigan, Forest 
Seabury, and Ned Sparkes are in the 
cast. R. F. 
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Rex Ingram’s 


Miss Talley’s Operatic Début 


By WINTHROP TRYON 


New York, Feb, 17 
AUGHING notes, like the calls of 
if young folks heard across a field 
at evening, when the winds have 
dropped, and like the tones ofa 


dance-fiddle heard at a distance from 
the hall, when the frolic is at its 
height—these are Marion Talley’s 
best. Notes of a remote gaiety, and 
of an objective, vicarious merri- 
ment are they, rather than those 
that carry listeners into the midst 
of the fun and make them actual 
sharers in the hilarity. Notes are 
they, though, and for all their reti- 
cence and unobtrusiveness, banish 
the scowl from the tragic mask of 
grand opera and send the sighs and 
sobs of the old style singing into 
limbo. 

That is the simple secret of Miss 
Talley, the American soprano, who 
made her début at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in “Rigoletto” this eve- 
ning, after the most remarkable cam- 
paign of music publicity perhaps that 
has been engineered since the days 
of P.. T. Barnum and Jenny Lind. 
With her coming upon the byric 
stage, melancholy departs. Surely 
the unimaginable thing justifies some 
of the fuss. Opera has refused to im- 
prove itself from the inside. Very 
well, let it be rehabilitated from the 
outside. If it will not express modern 
feeling of its own accord, let it be 
compelled to do so, even in spite of 
itself. If it will not yield to the 
composer, let it submit to the in- 
terpreter. Let its hatefulness be con- 
verted into pleasantness by a girl 
from the prairie. 

It might be supposed that if Miss 


‘*Mare Nostrum” 


New York, Feb. 16 
(5) Sostrum, THEATER, “Mare 
Nostrum,” a motion picture 
adapted by Willis Goldbeck 
from the novel by Blasco Ib4éiiez, 
directed by Rex Ingram for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 

After long months of active work 
on the Ibadfiez film, up and down the 
northern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and out upon its deep blue 
waters, Mr. Ingram has finally as- 
sembled the various reels of his lat- 
est picture and shipped the finished 
product to America for a _ world 
premier. Before an enthusiastic au- 
dience, ‘““Mare Nostrum” ran its first 
course last evening, and proved it- 
self an absorbing and beautifully 
made film. All that has come to be 
expected of Mr. Ingram’s pictures is 
found here. If “Mare Nostrum” as a 
story does not rise to any gripping 
pitch, the fault is plainly not his; 
for even if he had heightened the 
Ibsenesque theme of the Sea-Woman 
—as it may or may not exist in the 


book—this. tale of the Spanish sea 
captain and the beautiful Austrian 
Lorelei has few elements of wide 
appeal. But whichever way one may 
choose to look upon the story, the 
translation into screen terms is a 
noteworthy achievement. 

Mr. Ingram cares deeply for Dic: 
torial beauty, and he spares no pains 
in bringing to the screen the finest 
photographic impressions of which 
he is capable. Each “shot” has the 
sense of being studied from any 
number of angles, of being worked 
out as the. painter might evolve his 
patterns according to his highest 
understanding of design and compo- 
sition. This studied appearance of 
Mr. Ingram’s film gives a curious 
calm and dignity to the whole work, 
and establishes a certain measured 
cadence that is most impressive. - In 
fact, with this young and highly 
gifted director, motion picturing is a 
decidedly serious affair, so much so 
that even wholly logical bits of 
broadly humorous business come 
with a marked irrelevancy. There is 
small room on Mr. Ingram’s canvas 
for such sudden accents. 

“Mare Nostrum” is a tragic tale of 
the sea, with its principal scenes laid 
in the ports of Barcelona, Marseilles, 
and Naples during the parlous days 
of the Great War. .A wealth of. nat- 
ural beauty both by land and by sea 
is unfolded reel by reel, and that in 
itself under Mr. Ingram’s ,guidance, 
is enough to make the film outstand- 
ing. He keeps the constant sense of 
restless, ever moving water before 
the spectator, sometimes by using 
shifting watery backgrounds to his 
titled sections. Thus he sustains the 
maritime mood of the story, and one 
feels the tremendous pull of “Our 


By RALPH FLINT 


Sea” as IbAfiez conceives it—that 
tideless, ageless Mediterranean now 
shimmering softly under summer 
suns, now raging perilously under 
lashing winds of night. 


Ibéfiez shows one Ulysses Fer- 
ragut, captain of the Spanish “Mare 
Nostrum,” caught in the cross-rip of 
duty and desire, between devotion to 
his calling and his beloved sea and 
to the woman who somehow came to 
typify for him this ancient, romantic 
inland ocean. But the woman turned 
out to be an Austrian tool of the 
German secret service, and under 
her amorous cloak she lures away 
the Spanish captain. to serve her 
country. He is forced to take sup- 
plies to the German submarine base 
somewhere in the Mediterranean, 
and eventually the very undersea- 
boat that he has refueled sinks a 
passenger vessel with his only son 
aboard. He cries only for retribu- 
tion, and the final episodes of the 
film depict in graphic fashion the 
grim answer to his wish. 


Alice Terry brings to the part of 
Freya Talberg her beauty and 
gracious presence, coloring her 
scenes with more than usual show of 
feeling. During the dramatic episode 
of the rendezvous in the Naples 
Aquarium, with the strange octopus 
in his glass prison playing weird 
and fascinating obbligato to Freya’s 
charming mogds, she gives a splen- 
did bit of acting. Antonio Moreno is 
fine as the Sparish captain, simple 
and sincere in all the varied phases 
of his-réle, and rising to real heights 
of emotional expression toward the 
end of the picture. From the huge 
Uni Apollon who plays the Triton of 
the prologue to the little fellow, 
Michael Brantford, who gives such a 
compelling performance as_ the 
captain’s son, the. players are: all 
matched to their tasks. Mme. 
Paquerette, as the domineering Ger- 
man secret agent, is a striking figure, 
and Hughie Mack, Mlle. Kithnou, 
Fredrick Mariotti, Fernand Mailly 
rand Andre von Engelman are all ex- 
cellent. 

Photographically, “Mare Nostrum” 
is a constant delight. The storm 
scenes at sea are most realistically 
done. One of the finest sequences is 
the chase through Nagles’ streets of 
a German spy. Mr. Ingram deserves 
great credit for keeping his picture 
free from false sentiment, and while 
it is a darklinf, somber tale that he 
records, yet it made all of apiece 
with little sense of seams and tailor- 
ing. There is little trace of the 
“newer” school of cinematography to 
be observed in Mr. Ingram’s charac- 
terizations and continuities, but 
“Mare Nostrum” takes its place 
among the best films yet made. 
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Talley puts on so bright a face she 
must miss the sentimentalism of a 
character like Gilda. Not at all. The 
love scene of Act II, as she played 
it tonight with Mr. Lauri-Volpi, was 
the most charming and romantic 
episode possible. Indeed, she made 
the heroine an extraordinarily truth- 
ful figure all through this act. She 
was not a prima donna presenting a 
Verdi réle according to tradition. She 
was Rigoletto’s daughter. 

. To speak of her on _ technical 
grounds, Miss Talley again reaches 
expectation. She had to prove a good 
singer, in view of all that was said of 
her, just as Jenny Lind had to. And 
she did so prove. Her voice is rich 
and limpid, her intonation is true, 
barring a slight tendency to get above 
the pitch of the orchestra, and her 
execution is facile. She has an as- 
tonishingly smooth legato and a bril- 
liant, not too incisive, staccato. Her 
registers are well equalized, and her 
high notes have the same timbre as 
her low. Certain decorative devices, 
of which the trill is perhaps one, she 
has yet to master. Volume of tone, 
she has yet to acquire. In the matter 
of scale, she seems to go according to 
the violin, which can sound any note, 
or fractional note of its range,.at the 
will of the performer, rather than ac- 
cording to the piano, which must 
confine itself to a scheme of pre- 
cisely divided semitones. 

Possibly emotion and mechanicism 
belong together. Had Miss Talley, in 
the course of her training, given up 
laughter, she might have arrived to- 
night with a perfect mastery of color- 
atura. In that event, the train might 
have brought just as many friends 
from Kansas City, and the entrances 
to the opera house might have been 
crowded with just as many. disap- 
pointed applicants for admission. But 
the début could not have been so 
great a triumph, either for the singer 
or for the modern mood. 

Miss Talley’s colleagues in the 
performance included Miss Alcock 
and Messrs. De Luca, Mardones and 
Ananian. The conductor was Mr. 
Serafin. 


‘At the Minneapolis 


Institute of Arts 


MINNEAPOLIS (Special Corre- 
spondence)—The Minneapolis Insti- 
tute of Arts has made an important 
purchase and an important loan. 
The purchase is a Greek lion over 
four feet in length and standing two 
and a half feet high, which is carved 
in the golden grained marble 
quarried from Mount Pentelicus af- 
ter 420 B. C. Critics have compared 
it to the lion in the British Museum 
attributed te Scopas and have placéd 
its date as about 380 B. C. The loan 
is from the private collection of 
Herschel V. Jones of this city, num- 
bering 20 prints by Schongauer, 23 
by Durer and 22 by Lucas van 
Leyden, in addition to unusual ex- 
amples of work by Jacopo de Bar- 
bari, Michael Wolgemut, Holbein, 
Hans Baldung Gruen, Hirschvogel | 
and other figures in the history of 
early engraving. 

To mark the acquisition of the 
lion, the institute has arranged also 
a loan exhibition of classical sculp- 
tures, numbering 25 pieces of which 
about half seem to be of museum 
importance. A complete stele of the 
third century B. C., a mosaic from 
Carthage, an archaistic Hercules, 
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two pieces of Attic workmanship— 
fragments but very impressive, an 
Alexandrine Aphrodite of the Hellen- 
istic period and eleven vases and 
Tanagra figures. 

In announcing the purchase of the 
Greek lion, the institute discloses 
that ever since 1923, when the Mu- 
seum Development Committee rec- 
ommended the acquisition of an orig- 
inal classic sculpture of the finest 
quality, it has been searching for an 
object of importance. The statue of 
the lion was excavated on the north 
side of the Acropolis at Athens in 
July, 1914, where it remained until 
the end of the war and the resump- 
tion of artistic trade between Greece 
and France. It was _ purchased 
through Joseph Brummer of New 
York and Paris. 

Indications are that the develop- 
ment of the institute will continue 
during 1926 at the fast rate recorded 
in the director’s report for the year 
1925. The story of this advance may 
be summarized in a few statements 
of fact: Total attendance in the gal- 
leries increased 19 per cent; attend- 
ance on free days increased 23 per 
cent. Thirteen purchases were made 
in 1925 as against 10 in 1924; gifts 
to the collection numbered 648; 40 
exhibitions from outside sources 
kept the exhibition galleries filled 
during the year; two exhibitions 
were organized by the institute and 
sent on tour. The average attend- 
ance at free Sunday lectures was 
10 per cent more than last year; 14 
per cent more _ school. children 
(21,000 in all) visited the institute 
under the guidance of the museum 
instructor; 40 per cent more people 
were accorded guide service on re- 
quest than in 1924; bequests of 
$20,000 in small sums were made by 
friends and supporters; 1500 postal 
cards and photographs were sold to 
the visiting public. 


Topeka Exhibitors 


At the Mulvane Art Museum dur- 
ing February, are shown landscapes 
by Maurice Braun, painted in Cali- 
fornia and Connecticut. Mr. Braun 
is happy in his use of color and in 
the combined naturalness and pat- 
tern-making forms of his composi- 
tions. There is pleasing variety in 
his treatment of trees as the chang- 
ing seasons affect them. Another 
gallery is devcted to the work of the 
art students of Washburn College, 
under the guidance of Miss V. Helen 
Anderson. The oil studies and char- 
coal drawings make a creditable 
showing. 7 


Mischa Elman 
String Quartet 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, Feb. 16—Cadenzas 
for the viola, of all things in music, 
should be the last to call for re- 
mark; but a couple of them in a 
Brahms ehamber music work must 
be considered nothing short of ex- 
citing, as they were played at the 
second concert of the Mischa Elman 
String Quartet in Aeolian Hall to- 
night. Two short, descending scale 
passagés in the agitato of the Quartet 
in B flat major, op. 67—not two, 
either, but the same one occurring 
twice—may fairly be accounted 
startling, as sounded under the 
hands of the Elman Quartet viola 
palyer, Louis Bailly. 

A brilliant organization 
which Mr. Elman heads, 
retains its present 
Messrs. Elman, Bachmann, Bailly, 
and Britt. What it will be the mo- 
ment the personnel changes, nobody_ 
can say. The test of a chamber 
music group is not the renown of its 
name but in the quality of its play- 
ing; and on the slightest imaginable 
matters, such as viola cadenzas, that 
quality depends. People who hear 
the Brahms Quartet in B flat per- 
formed by the four artists who 
appeared at Aeolian Hall this eve- 
ning will have one of the most 
exalted musical experiences possible 
to enjoy in the present American 
musical season. 

Not that the effect can be attrib- 
uted, in fairness, more than one- 
fourth part to Mr. Bailly. The first 
violinist, Mr. Elman, is developing 
into a great master of quartet inter- 
pretation. He has outgrown Elman, 
the soloist; and happily, Elman, 
pupil of Auer. Profound in Brahms, 
he is witty in Mozart and elegant in 
Mendelssohn. As for the violoncellist, 
Horace Britt, he possess precisely 
the right individuality to stand both 
as emphasis and as foil to Milman. 


is that 
while it 
membership: 


A great executant, too, he was a de- 


light every moment on this occasion, 
whether conversing with the viola in 
the canzonetta of Mendelssohn’s 
Quartet in E flat majer, op. 12, or 
supporting the three instruments of 
higher voice in the andante of 
Brahms’s work, or marking the 
rhythm in thé minuet of Mozart's 
a in C major (K.465). 
W.. Ss 
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_ Deprecating the Cult of the Imperfect 


R. MAX BEERBOHM,” says 

the English essayist, Rob- 
™ ert Lynd,’ “generally leaves 
us with the impression that he has 
written something perfect. He is, 
indeed, one of those writers to whom 
perfection is all-important, not only 
on account of their method, but on 
account of their subject matter.” 
The implications of this remark are 
numerous and interesting. It sug- 
gests that there are some writers to 
whom perfection is not all-important, 
writers who do not strive to give 
their work the final touch, costing 
more labor than all the rest put to- 
gether, which seems to carry it to 
the limits of human powen One asks 
himself inevitably, as he reads Mr. 
Lynd’s remark. whether such writ- 
ers exist—among those, that is, to 
whose theories of their art we need 
pay any attention—and whether by 
- any chance they are right in ignor- 
ing perfection and all the labor it 
entails. 

From the time of the ancient 
Greek rhetoricians down to the time 
of Alexander Pope and beyond, per- 
fection of workmanship was cer- 
tainly the ideal, although very sel- 
dom, of course, the achievement of 
literary artists. Every writer strove 
_to make his oration, his epic, his 
ballad, or what not, as fine—and 
that is to say as finished—as his 
human powers would permit, leav- 
ing no trace of haste or careless- 
ness anywhere in it. Consider, for 
example, the great poem of Virgil, 
in which the modern reader at least 
can discover hardly a suggestion of 
shortcoming, unless it be here and 
there in an uncompleted line; yet 
we are told that Virgil himself 
wished the whole poem to be de- 
stroyed because he was not given 
time to finish it to his satisfaction. 
Does not this seem the normal at- 
titude of the artist in all times? In 
Boileau’s “Art of Poetry” and Pope’s 
“Essay on Criticism,” we find the 
Same assumption that the artist will 
always wish to perfect his produc- 
tions, sparing no time or patience in 
the effort. What else is meant by 
Coleridge’s famous, albeit somewhat 
dubious, definition of poetry—“the 
best words in.the best order”? No 
man, we say, be his “inspiration” 
what it may, ever links those two 
exigent superlatives together in. one 
feat of genius by simply slapping 
down whatever words may come in 
a spurt’ of improvisation. 

+ + a 

Coming closer still, we may find 
& passage in James Russell Lowell 
which sums up the whole argument 
for those who believe that perfec- 
tion must be the artist’s ideal: “It 
remains as true as ever that only 
those things have been said finally 
which have been said perfectly. ... 
Let a man be ever so rich in thought, 
if he is clumsy in the expression of 
it, his sinking, like that of an old 
Spanish treasure ship, will be has- 
tened. by the very weight of his 
bullion, and perhaps, after the lapse 
_ of a century, some lucky diver fishes 
up his ingots and makes a fortun 
out of him.” . « sa 

There, beyond question, is the. 
orthodox doctrine, held unqypestion- 
ingly during al) the past of criticism 
and accepted today by nearly all 
readers. It is easy to discover. how- 
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ever, many evidences of a turn away 
from this doctrine other than the 
chance remark of Mr. Lynd which 
I have chosen for a text. In con- 
temporary poetry, for example, you 
will find a hundred versifiers who 
turn out quite unblushingly stum- 
bling, cacophanous, unscannable 
verses—I am not now thinking of 
free verse, which is a different mat- 
ter—that even the most minor of 
poets thirty years ago would never 
have allowed to see the light. You 
do not understand how these verses 
could get quite so irregular and 
halting unless they were made so b? 
deliberate effort. It is as though 
their makers had written them fairly 
well to begin with and had then 
set to work to roughen and blur 
their lines. In the matter of sonnets, 
to take a clear example, we no 
longer ask for even a passing obei- 
sance to the rules of Petrarch or 
even to the far easier rules of the 
Shakespearean form, but must be 
thankful if the would-be stanza to- 
tals fourteen lines instead of fifteen 
or thirteen as it has been known to 
do. You ask why it is that writers 
will choose this strictest of literary 
forms if they do not wish to abide 
by its rules, and the answer is, ap- 
parently, that they choose it precise- 
ly because their use of it shows more 
clearly than anything else could 
their indifference to form. And what 
you see in contemporary verse you 
may see just as clearly in contempo- 
rary painting, much of which is done 
with a crudity due less to ignorance 
than to affectation; or you may hear 
it equally in contemporary music, 
in which the composer’s effort often 
seems to be to change his rhythm 
and signature as frequently as pos- 
sible and to crowd in the largest 
possible number of screaming dis- 
cords. Quite evidently, we have here 
a broad and sweeping tendency of 
our time which, whether we like it 
or not. we cannot * agp to ignore. 
+ 


If. one wishes to be fair to this 
tendency in modern art he will find 
in it a good deal, I think, that can- 
not be condemned out of hand. Un- 
dertaking the defense of it for the 
moment, I can say that it secures 
better than the older type of work 
the effect of “reserve power”—and 
how important this is every one who 
has seen a good acrobatic perform- 
ance must understand. The strong 
man who ‘lifts a thousand pounds 
‘must do it nonchalantly and with a 
smile that seems to say he could 
lift two thousand quite as well if 
he wishes, or else we think to our- 
selves that a thousand pounds is 
not so much after all for a man to 
lift who makes his living by: doing 
nothing else. Nothing is ever done 
well unless it seems, at least, to be 
done easily, for wherever any feat 
is too obviously carried to the edge 
of human powers, so that the 
imagination is left no hinterland in 
which to work, the observer is more 
ymipressed by the sense of limitation 
than he is “aroused, freed, dilated” 
by a sense of triumphant accom- 
plishment. 

> > 


Now let us tollow this thought one 
step further. The ancient Greeks, 
together with all who have learned 
of them, took a positive esthetic de- 
light in the sense and suggestion of 
limitation. Not in a sardonic or mis- 
anthropical way at all, but finding in 
it a trembling pathos and a profound 
moral suggestion, they loved to see 
/-human powers reach out to their 
uttermost, to that boundary which is 


+ | after all very near at hand where 


something says to us. “Thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther.” But 
we are profoundly different people, 
protesters against boundaries, lovers 
of blue distance and of the far hori- 
zon line which advances forever be- 
fore us as we move. Accordingly we 
ask of our artists that they express 
not limitation but energy, leaving 
vast stretches for it to work in. We 
prize spontaneity above patience, and 
inspiration above skill. Furthermore, 
we love to collaborate ,with the 
artist, and so we do not ask him to 
finish his productions, as the Greeks 
insisted that their artists should 
always do, but that he leave as much 
as possible for the imagination of 
the beholder to do for itself. 

These are some of the reasons, 
unless I am mistaken, why the paint- 
ing of recent years has shown such 
clear predominance of the sketch, 
the ébauche, the “impression,” with 
wavering outlines and hazy distances 
in which the spectator may willingly 
lose himself. These considerations 
help, at least, to explain our music, 
in which the hard and clear intel- 
lectual content of earlier cemposi- 
tion is minimized to make room for 
the drift of emotion. They throw 
some light, also, upon the haphazard 
technic of our poets who strive con- 
stantly for effects not of final defi- 
nition but of spontaneous improvi- 
sation. The tendency of the time may 
be studied to best advantage, per- 
haps, in the sculpture of Rodin, 
where almost always you see energy 


|conquering form, pushing forward 


in a frenzy of triumphant power like 
a gigantic wave that can stay to 
finish nothing, suggesting all things 
and defining little. 

+ +> a 


Yes, Rodin is the best example, the 
most modern of the moderns. He 
tells us more clearly, perhaps, than 
any other artist—whether in stone or 
tone, in color or words—what sort 
of people we- moderns are. In his 
works you may see to the full the 
charm of imperfection, the beauty of 
the fragment. Consider any one of 
his marbles side by side with almost 
any Greek statue and you will get 
some notion of what is happening to 


us. 

I find that I have waded rather far- 
ther than I had intended into the 
deep waters of criticism. Now it is 
the duty of a critic not merely to 
State the facts but to “evaluate” 
them, and although this duty is usu- 
ally shunned nowadays, I will not 
truncate these remarks by avoiding 
an expression of my own opinion. I 
hold—with the Greeks and with Pope, 
with Tennyson, who was the last 
great English poet to strive for per- 
fection of workmanship, and with 
Sir William Watson, who has con- 
tended all his years against the cur- 
rent tendency in literature—that 
every artist’s duty is always to do 
the best he can, to lift his technical 
powers, if possible, to the level of 
his thought or artistic purpose. No 
artist, it seems to me, should ever 
deliberately work for imperfection. 
He need not, for human nature will 


attend to that. Even Michael Angelo 


& humap being, Q. 5. 


A thousand miles to the westward, 
into the unknown north beyond any 
bounds yet placed by the white man, 
stretches this vast, silent, mysterious 


emptiness, ‘this void as of space it- 
self, over which the earliest hint of 
another day is now stealing. It is 
the desert indeed, flat as the sea, less 
bare than Sahara, yet devoid every- 
where of water or _ succulence, 
shunned of man or beast. Only the 
single’ railway track, along which 
men hasten on their contrivances of 
steel, reminds that the desert has 
ever known human occupancy. All 
else is emptiness and silence, a for- 
gotten land since first the sea aban- 
doned its ancient bed. 


Sunrise in an Australian Desert . 


aA 
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The sky lightens and almost before 
one can say “It is dawn!” the day has 
burst upon the desert. In the east a 
golden sheen mounts slowly to the 


zenith; and presently the sun will 
come forth, leaping full-panoplied 
into the sight of men as out of the 
sea into a cloudless heaven. Indeed, 
it is like a sunrise at sea, this of the 
great desert. The line avheére land 
and sky meet, the horizon line, is as 
clearly defined as in mid-ocean. The 
same golden streamers, the same del- 
icate tints of rose and purple and 
orange, precede the advent of the 
sun,as gayly adorned courtiers might 
herald the coming of their monarch. 
And a softly diffused light.suddenly 


Returning From the Market. From a Painting by Rudolf Bonnet 


spreads itself over all things, illu- 
mining the boundless plain as the 
first gleam of daybreak gilds the sea. 

Throughout the night the far- 
questing train has hastened tirelessly 
on, and the keen eyes of its pilots 
and guardians have seen the deep- 
glowing stars of the desert fade one 
by one, while the travelers across 4 
continent have slept without appre- 
hension. It was scarce more than 
yesterday that the desert’s silence, of 
more centuries than human compu- 
tation may ever encompass, was first 
broken by the encroachment of men 
with their insatiate craving for the 
unknown, followed always by this 
thing of steel and fire. Through the 


~~ 


night it has thrown its red glare 


Frosty Morning 


Written for The Christian Science Monttor 
The air is stinging cold; 
From out the chimney curls the 
smoke, — 
Gray-white 
straight 3 
Into the lakes of misty blue. 


and soft, uprising 


Afar a whistle sounds: 

A rumbling of the morning train 
That rounds the curve with gleams 
of light A 

And passes swiftly with a roar. 


The frost is white and thick: 

It covers roofs and walks and grass; 
It glitters on the cottonwoods 
And sparkles spangling in the air. 


A horse escapes his stall: 

With head erect he circles far 

Around the yard and down the road, 

His nostrils shooting streams of 
white. 


He stops; surveys the world: 

His neigh triumphant ringing loud; 
A vision of the fields and skies 
Within the mirrors of his eyes. 


R. W. Van Liew. 


Art in a Bog Cabin 


Pat O’Flaherty and his wife and 
seven “childher” lived in a mud 
cabin in the very center of a large 
bog in Connemara, three miles from 
the nearest village. The bog was a 
very pleasant place in summer, but 
at other times when the “boreen” 
that ran through it was covered with 
snow, or was inches deep in mud, 
the O’Flahertys were often cut off 
for weeks from any communication 
with their neighbors except in the 
case of Pat, who waded to his work 
every day, bringing back, when 
necessary, their stock of provisions. 

The oldest child, Eily, was now 
eleven, and the question of education 
was becoming serious, for her pa- 
rents were ambitious for her and 
their other clever “childher,”’ and 
knew nothing beyond “the three R’s” 
themselves. Their earnest desire was 
to save enough to -tuy an “ass” and 
cart, in which they could send the 
six eldest to school every day, but 
they feared it would be years before 
they could accomplish this, and in 
the meantime the children were run- 
ning wild. But with the simple faith 
of the Irish peasantry, they placed 
the matter in God’s hands. “& 

“Mammy, Mammy,” cried little 

Nora one autumn day, “sure, and 
here does be his honor himself ridin’ 
up the boreen, and Péte does be 
afther runnin’ for to hold his horse 
for him, for it’s off he’ll have to get 
in a minute.” 
‘ Biddy glanced distractedly at her 
ragged and rather grimy flock... “Off 
wid yez all, and wash yerselves at 
once at the well,” she cried. “Thanks 
be I do have a griddle cake just 
baked!” 

The “Squire,” who took a great in- 
terest in all his tenants, was soon 
shaking Biddy warmly by the hand, 


quickly appeared, looking very pic- 
turesque with their bare feet and 
rather ragged clothes, and their 
magnificent dark blue eyes, all, as 
we say in Ireland, “put in their faces 
with a dirty finger.” They greeted 
the Squire with a charming, shy 
grace. He willingly accepted a cup 
of goat’s milk, and he said, “I hear 
you have artistic children.” 

“Sure, and what does that be, your 
Honor?’ 

“I mean that they can draw well. 
Did you ever see a better likeness 
of me than that? Pete drew it yes- 
terday, and your husband brought it 
to me this morning.” 

It was a spirited pencil sketch of 
the Squire, wonderfully good for 
an untaught boy of ten. “And see,” 
he continued, “Miss Hily has made 
almost as good a picture of my wife.” 

But poor Biddy was overwhelmed 
with shame. “And did Pat be havin’ 
the imperence to be bringin‘ such 
ould rubbidge to your Honor? Sure 
I couldn’t belave he’d be doin” such 
a thing.” 

“Now, now Biddy, he was quite 
right, and just look at what Pete has 
written, too,” and he read; 


“*‘Here does be our Squire 
Who we all admire; 
And dear Mrs. Squire, 
Sure we do desire 
To sit at her feet, 
Does Hily and Pete.’ ” 


“And now Biddy, I want to propose 
a plan. I know you are saving to buy 
a donkey.” 

“It does be our great wish, your 
Honor.” ' 

“And you are right in wishing to 
have these very clever children edu- 
cated. They have a gift for draw- 
ing, and it is well taught at our 
school, and, if their talent develops, 
as I think it will, they might perhaps 
get better lessons still, later on.” 

“Yes, your Honor, but sure ‘twill 
be years before we could get the 
ass and cart, and even Pete would 
not be able yet to walk six miles 
a day with the boreen in such a state 
as it does often be for months to- 
gether.” 

“Well, Biddy, I think I can put 
the children in the way of earning 
énough to buy the donkey and cart 
next spring. Here is a box of paints. 
Let the children get sods of turf, 
let them make the top as smooth 
as they can with stones, and paint 
pictures on, and if Pete writes an 
original line or two of verse on 
them, I will pay two shillings six- 
pence each for all that he brings 
me, and send them to the ‘Big 
Smoke’ (Dublin), where they will 
find ready purchasers. I think also 
that Bily could make pictures out of 
the bog moss, which she should paste 
on cards, and if she succeeds in this, 
they would sell well, too. And here 
1s a fine supply of copy-books, for 
they must all practice writing during 
the winter.” 

The delight and gratitude of the 
O’Flahertys were unbounded. Lily 


and Pete and even Una, aged nine, 


__ ad asking for the “childhex,” who achieved wonderful “pictured sods,” 


while the younger ones worked hard 
at their copies. Bily was the only 
one who could manage the delicate 
bog-moss work, but after a few un- 
successful attempts she produced 
very good pictures made of it. Be- 
fore the winter was over the children 
had made enough with the addition 
of their parents’ savings, to buy the 
long desired ass and cart. They 
have been going to school regularly 
ever since, and are getting on splen- 
didly there, and are making so much 
money that they hope soon to be able 
to take more advanced lessons. 

The following are a few of the 
versés which Pete wrote on the “pic- 
tured sods”. 


“Your Honors, if ye cared to come 
to see us in our Connacht 
home, 

Ye’d find within our cabin small 
cead mille failthe to yez all.” 

(A hundred thousand welcomes.) 


“T am only a little Connacht boy, 
But I’ve made this picture with 
lashins of joy.” 


“Here does be our faithful dog, 
Brian Borochme who lives in a bog.” 


“Our old lady of a goat 
Is after eating me only coat.” 


“Troth and our cabin does be small, 

But sure there’s room enough for 
all, 

Faith and it does be warm and good, 

Although it all is made of mud.” 


Eily made one genuinely beautiful 
picture of bog moss. A basket of the 
lovely yellow and white bog flowers, 
with a robin singing on a tree. 
Underneath it was written: 


“Here does be our robin dear, 

Who comes to see us every year; 
Hily made it all, says Pete, 

In hopes to please some lady sweet.” 


Being Unmistakable 


As if to be unmistakable were 
Necessarily to be popular! As if the 
Affort to be unmistakable were not 
the very secret of style! As if it 
were not precisely because the true 
writer insists that his reader shall 
feel exactly what he intends him 
to feel, instead of what the reader 
wuuld like to feel, that he sometimes 
has such difficulty in getting a hear- 
ing! People do not like to be dis- 
turbed. Literature exists in order 
to disturb them. A writer may dis- 
turb them by forcing them to think 
thoughts and feel emotions which 
they find they really wanted to think 
and feel. Then, like Dickens, he may 
be great and popular at once, An- 
other writer may compel thdm to 
think and feel things which they do 
not want to think and feel. He is 
likely to be a great writer long 
before he is a popular one, like 
Thomas Hardy. But if he is unmis- 
takable, his day of popularity will 
come. It is the unmistakability that 
matters. In the long run we all ac- 
cept what we cannot refuse.—J. Mid- 


dieton Murry, in “Pencillings.” 
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against the desert sky; and now as 
morning breaks it seems a strange 
and unexpected intruder upon the 
great silence of a land of nothing- 
ness. The eyes of the waking pas- 
sengers, as they peer from the win- 
dows of their comfortable compart- 
ments, regard only that which lay 


before them as the day closed last. 


night, the great desert and no more, 
though they have traversed ‘three 
hundred miles of it during the placid 
night. But the glory of the sunrise 
transforms the vast plain into radi- 
ance, makes of the morning a thing 
of brightness:and good cheer, and 
gives them, in a memory of daybreak 
in the Australian desert, another gem 
for the treasure chest. 


Reprodueed by Permission of the Artist 


IKE many artists who feel more 

at home in the warm atmos- 

phere of southern skies, Rudolf 
Bonnet, a young Dutch painter, ‘has 
found Italy more congenial than the 
colder northern regions of his birth. 
A recent exhibition of his pictures 
shown by A. Mak, the art dealer in 
Amsterdam, gave some striking ex- 
amples of the ingenuous sincerity, 
the clear-cut features and the child- 
like simplicity of the peasants 
among whom the painter lived. The 
natural grace of these peasants, the 
Singular charm of their carriage, 
their deep-set, wide, wondering eyes, 
their firmly fashioned features, har- 
monize well with the atmosphere of 
delicate dignity and buoyant bright- 
ness which pervades Bonnet’s work. 
His style is broad and free, though 
firm and well defined, and with an 
easy sense of design. His work pos- 
sesses a fineness of feeling that is 
well expressed in his simple, direct 
draughtsmanship. 


A Letter From Plato 


(B. C. 366) 


Plato to Dionysius, Tyrant to 


Syracuse, Prosperity. 

Be this my introduction and at the 
same time a token for you that the 
letter is from me. Once when you 
were entertaining the young men of 
Locri, you occupied a couch a good 
way from mine. You then rose and 
came to me with words of greeting 


that were excellent. I thought so at 
least and my neighbour at table too, 
who thereupon—he was one of the 
cultured circle—put the question: 
“I suppose, Dionysius, Plato is a 
great help to you in your studies?” 
You replied: “In much else too, for 
from the moment that I sent for him, 
the very fact that I had so sent was 
at once helpful to me.” Here then 
is something that. we must keep 
alive. We must see to it that we con- 
tinue to be more and more helpful 
to each other. So I am doing my 
part now to effect this by sending 
you herewith some Pythagorean 
treatises and s6me classifications. ... 

As for the things you wrote t6 
me to send you, I have had the Apollo 
done and Leptines is bringing it. It 
is the work of an excellent young 
craftsman named Leochares. He had 
in his workshop another work that I 
thought very fine, so I bought it as 
a present for your wife. ... Give it 
to her, then, unless you decide other- 
WE. wk 

Next I have to say in regard to 
the expenditure of sums from your 
account at Athens, first, that if I 
have to spend money on equipping a 
chorus or anything ofthe sort, you 
have not, as we supposed, anyone 
cénnected with you here who will 
advance it, and secondly, that, when, 
as may happen, important interests 
of your own are at stake, so that @ 


Equality _ 


that makes men equal; nor can 

equality be brought about by an 
equal division of material wealth, or 
by eating at the same board. Equality 
is a thing of Spirit, and it can be 
measured only by individual service 
for the good of all tothe glory of God. 
It can never be judged by the work 
we do, but by the way we doit. Thus 
equality is found in a dignified ap- 
preciation and application- of true 
service. It never seeks for itself. It 
serves God in the interests of men; 
it serves men in the interests of God. 
By its fruits it is to be judged. 

There never can be, and never will 
be, an equality from the material 
standpoint; and the more we strive 
for it along this line, the farther are 
we liable to be removed from its at- 
tainment. These words of Jesus point 
the way and guide our footsteps to- 
ward the road on which equality may 
be found: “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness.” As 
we faithfully follow this injunction, 
we shall find all the needful things 
for human existence manifested— 
“and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” 

The idea of equality is learned 
through the ‘spiritual teachings of 
the Bible, and especially through the 
words and works of the Master. 
Equality never makes use of the 
question, Who is the greatest?— 
never seeks place or power. It gues 
to God, not to mankind, for approval. 
Equality mever grumbles. Under- 
standing the allness of God, it recog- 
nizes His authority over all evil. In 
its finality, it embraces all other 
ideas in the one consciousness of 
good, wherein the great I AM is God. 
It is exalted through humility—‘lI 
can of mine own self do nothing.” 
It proves itself through compassion, 
seeking its own in the good of an- 
other. It preaches the gospel by 
practicing the truth. 

The service which leads into an 
understanding of equality does not 
seek to limit its activity to the per- 
formance of some allotted work or 
profession; it gives service, and 
plenty of it, every moment of every 
day, everywhere, in every way. The 
new warfare which is revolutioniz- 
ing the world is that which is being 
conducted through explanatory words 
and conduct, with a view to bringing 
about spiritual understanding. Thus 
it is seen that true service operates 
through love, and not through force: 
“Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” 


ik IS not the doing of the same work 


Written for The Christian Science Monttor 


The permit-it-to-be-so-now of self 
is a very different commodity to the 
permit-it-to-be-so-now of Jesus, who 
unselfishly allowed many things to 
be, with the sole purpose of proving 
the truth about them. Jesus never 
tried to make anything; he proved all 
things. By paying happy attention 
to the work in hand, refusing to 
speculate on the future or dwell 
morbidly or longingly in the past, 
we shall gradually prove equality to 
be in the eternal now of being and 
doing good. Service thus becomes 
the clearing house of humanity. 
Speaking on this subject, President 
Coolidge is quoted as having said: 
“To be independent, to my mind, does 
not mean to be isolated ... There is 
no real independence save only as we 
secure it through the law of service.” 

Service must never and should 
never be confused with servility. The 
one always supports the right; while 
the other may pander, and generally 
does pander, to error. True service 
opens wide the door to unlimited 
possibilities, with an equal right to 
all to serve. On page 9 of her Mes- 
sage to The Mother Church for 1902 
Mrs. Eddy gives this advice: “Let the 
world, popularity, pride, and ease 
concern you less, and love thou.” If 
we would desire others to help us 
over our weak places, let us learn 
lovingly to help them. 

Though the rose in the flower gare 
den may dwarf the violet, and the 
sunflower the rose, yet each is ag 
beautiful and perfect in its own indi< 
vidual way as the other. We do not 
judge the dandelion by the sticky 
milky fluid which exudes from its 
broken stalk, but by the delicate 
beauty of its petals. No! equality, 
cannot even be found among the flow= 
ers, if we base our reasoning upon, 
material premises. We do not judge 
the rose by the thorns on its stem. 

God knows only one equality,— 
that which springs from obedience to 
His law. It is this obedience which 
separates the chaff from the wheat, 
and proves His creation to be per- 
fect, without spot or blemish. And 
the rose, the violet, the sunflower, the 
dandelion, blossom together in the 
garden of His love. Mrs. Eddy writes 
in “Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures” (p. 516): “God fash- 
ions all things, after His own like-~ 
ness. Life is reflected in existence, 
Truth in truthfulness, God in good- 
ness, which impart their own peace 
and permanence. Love, redolent with 
unselfishness, bathes all in beauty 
and light.” 


prompt expenditure will be advan- 
tageous, while any postponement of 
expenditure until someone can come 
from you with the money will be 
detrimental, such a situation is not 
only inconvenient; it is ignomin- 
ious. Really this is a matfer that I 
have proved myself. I sent Erastus 
to Andromedes the Atginetan, on 
whom, as a connexion of yours, you 
told me to draw for whatever I 
needed; for I wanted to send you 
some other rather important things 
that you wrote for. He, however, 
answered, as was reasonable ‘and 
natural, that when he had on a 


former occasion paid out money on 
your father’s account he had had dif- 


this time he would pay a small sum 
but no more. Under these conditions 
I took the money from Leptines. 
Leptines moreover deserves some 
praise for his conduct, not because 
he paid the money but because he 
did it cheerfully. In other cases, too, 
where he said or did anything that 
concerned you, he showed clearly 
that he was a friend and what kind 
of friend he was. Surely I ought to 
report such conduct as thig or the 
reverse, giving you in each case my 
opinion of anyone’s behaviour in re- 
gard to you.... 
Farewell and lead the philosophic 
life and encourage the younger men. 
Give my greetings to the group who 
join you at ball-play, and give or- 
ders to Aristocritus and the others, 
in case any work or letter of mine 
comes to you, to see to it that you 
know of it without delay and to keep 
reminding you to attend to the in- 
junctions I give you in my letters. 
Now in particular don’t neglect to 
‘reimburse Leptines for this advance. 
Pay him at once that others may ob- 
serve your treatment of him and be 
the more willing to accommodate us. 
Iatrocles, whom I set free at that 
time along with Myronides, is to sail 
now with the things that I am send- 
ing. Give him then some salaried 
post (you may count on his loyalty) 
and, if you choose to make use of 
him, do so. , Preserve this letter, 
either itself or a memorandum of it, 
and be always the same.—From 
Epistle XIII. 
The Blackbird 
In midst of woods or pleasant grove 
Where all sweet birds do sing, 
Methought I heard so rare a sound, 
Which made the heavens to ring. 
The charm was goo, the noise full 
sweet, 
Each bird did play his part; 
And I admired to hearyfthe same; 
Joy sprung into my heart. 


The blackbird made the sweetest 
sound, 
Whose tunes did far excel, 
Full pleasanty and most profound 
Was all things placéd well. 
Thy pretty tune, mine own sweet 
bird, 
Done with so good a grace, 
Extols thy name, prefers the same 
Aboard in every place. 


Thy music grave, bedeckéd well 
With sundry points of skill, 

Bewrays thy knowledge excellent, 
Engrafted in thy will. 

My tongue shall speak, my pen shall 

write, 

In praise of thee to tell. 

The sweetest bird that ever was, 
In friendly sort, farewell. 


From Mundy’s Collection (1594), 


ficulty in getting it back and that | 


Wisdom 


The cynics say that every rose 

Is guarded by a thorn which grows 
To spoil our posies: 

But I no pleasure therefore lack; 

I keep my hands behind my back 
When smelling roses. 


—Ellen T. Fowler. 
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Penny Wise 


. By EMILIE BLACKMORE STRAPP 
Synopsis 

_gudge Wiseman and his young daugh- 
ter, Penelope, lived in the middle west, 
Margaret, a faithful Scotchwoman, be-, 
g_their housekeeper. The judge sud- 
enly awakened to the fact that Pen- 
elope, then a freshman in high school, 
was growing up faster than he wished. 
He felt that perhaps the time had come 
when it would be better for her to go 
away to school, and decided to send 
her to Brooks Manor, where her 


mother had been before her.’ Penelope ™ 


finds that her roommate is Virginia 
é€, and is introduced to her house- 
mother, Miss Andrews. She learns that 
the school motto is ‘Live to the 
Truth.” Merry Polly Gray adopts 
Penelope as her new girl, and at “the 
baby party’? causes much merriment 
as colored mammy to “baby” Penelope. 
As is customary, the Brooks girls visit 
Hope Farm, a near-by orphanage, 
where they each adopt an orphan for 
the school vear. Mary, a thin, homely 
little girl, is chosen by Penelope and 
rejoices that she is to have a whole 
Brooks all to herself. Sometimes there 
are not enough girls to go around. 


Chapier VII 
An Unwelcome Secret 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact 
that Judge Wiseman’s official 
life completely absorbed him 

» “ during the day, he found ample 
time to miss Penelope. Particularly 
was this true at night. He had been 
so accustomed to devoting his eve- 
nings to her, that now, with her ab- 
sent, they seemed long and dull. 
While he did not ask for more than 
one letter a week, he never was sur- 
prised when he received little extra 
notes from her, telling of happy days 
at school with her new friends, par- 
ticularly Polly. ; 

When over a week had passed in 
November without a letter from 
Penelope, he decided to take a brief 
vacation and go to New York, thus 
giving himself an opportunity to visit 
Brooks Manor. That evening, as Mar- 
garet was serving his dinner, he re- 
marked: “By the way, Margaret, 
where is my bag? I am going East at 
midnight.” 

“Are you thinking of seeing Miss 
Penny?” 

“Now, how did you guess? I 
wouldn’t be surprised if our little 
girl will be just as glad to see me as 
I am to see her.” 

“T believe it, Judge. If you find 
she’s homesick, you’d better bundle 
her up and bring her back to old 
Margie. You don’t know how I miss 
the child. The house seems so much 
bigger. That’s what she was always 
sayin’ when you were away When do 
you suppose you'll get back with 
‘her? I must have her room in order.” 

Margaret was all eagerness, and 
Judge Wiseman laughed as he rose 
from the table. “Really, Margaret, I 
do not expect to find any lack of 
courage in my little Penny Wise.” 
He spoke with affectionate pride. ; 

“T’ll have everything fixed fine, in 
case she does want to come home 
with you. And please tell her, Judge, 
that Finnis will be likin’ to ‘see her 
soon. She knows I will.” 

Margaret’s Preparations 

On the following day, while Judge 
Wiseman was speeding eastward, 
Margaret spent her time putting 
things in order, hoping and longing 
for the young girl’s return. She was 
in Penelope’s room most of the day, 
where she lingered lovingly over 
every detail. “If she’s tired of that 
stylish school, then she’ll be glad 
to see her old slippers and red 
kimona. She always liked to wear 
them before she bought all those 
new-fangled things to take east.” 
With this thought, Margaret went to 
the third floor for the box she had 
so carefully packed earlier in the 
fall. 

In the closet adjoining the store- 
room were treasured all of Pen- 
elope’s playthings, just as she had 
put them aside year after year as 
she outgrew them. Margaret opened 
the door and peered in tenderly. 
“Dear me! There are all the dishes 
and her dolls’ cribs and carriages! 
And here are the A, B, C, blocks! 
How hard she tried to learn her 
letters to please the Judge. 
seemed no more than a boy himself 
in those days. That was before he 
was a judge.” 

‘ Margaret, reminiscing aloud, lifted 
from a crib one of Penelope’s most 
cherished dolls. “If here isn’t old 
Victoria! My, oh my, how the child 
did love you long ago! And when at 
last she brought you also up to the 
closet and tucked you away in the 
crib, she told me she was goin’ to 
keep you forever, for you had always 
been such a comfort.” 

‘She carried the doll to the light 
ahd looked at the clothes now grow- 
ing yellow, and in fancy she could 
see the little mother dressing and 
undressing it. No matter how many 
more expensive ones were given 
Penelope, none ever took Victoria’s 
place in her affections. 


: A Great Idea 


‘Suddenly Margaret’s eyes bright- 
ened. “I’ll do it! I’ll do it! If Vic- 
toria.could make the lamb happy so 
long ago, why shouldn’t she be a 
cOmfort now when Miss Penny comes 
home to old Margie? So, Victoria, 
I'll wash your dress and comb your 
hair and spruce you up. Then I’ll 
put you on a chair right by her bed 
and she’ll see you the first thing 
when she comes into the room. 
Whatever you once did to cheer her, 
see that you do it again and then 
maybe she will never want to go 
back to school. That’s what.I am 
hopin’.” 

‘Clutching the old red kimena in 
one hand and the slippers and doll 
in. the other, Margaret hastened 
downstairs. She believed firmly that 
sie had captured a treasure from 
childhood to please her young mis- 
tfess, whom she had served so long 
and faithfully. It seemed to Mar- 
garet that her heart was singing all 
‘the while with the thought that in a 
few days they might possibly be 
home. | 
‘When there was absolutely nothing 
more that she could think of to do 
im Penelope’s room or to Victoria, 
sie concluded it would be a shame 
fer the cookie jar to be empty, so she 
harried down to the kitchen, 

, While Margaret was preparing so 
happily for Penelope’s home coming, 
the latter’s thoughts were turning 
westward more often than they 
réally should have been during the 
y routine of school life. She 
6und herself wishing to be at home 
with her father, if only for one eve- 
‘Hing, that she might talk over with 
_ him something that troubled: her, 


He | 


| and about which she could not speak 
to anyone else. That was the reason 
her home letter had been late. She 
had never had a secret from her 
father, and now she found herself 
guarding an unwelcome one that was 
not really her own. 


Penelope and Virginia 
For reasons she kept to herself, 
Penelope had not been happy with 
Virginia as her roommate. She con- 
stantly sought the company of Polly, 
and yet she made no complaint of 


Virginia to anyone. Polly had grown 
very fond of Penny, and admired her 
school loyalty that would not per- 
mit her to criticize the roommate 
who had been assigned to her. At 
the same time, she was positive there 
‘was something wrong. 

“What’s troubling you?” 
finally asked one evening. 

“I do not want to say anything 
even to you, Polly, for it may all be 
a mistake. One thing I am wishing, 
and that is to do splendid work at 
‘Brooks. I can’t bear to disappoint 
father, for he always expects the 
very best of me. If he had a lot of 
children perhaps he wouldn’t hope 
for so much of them all, but with 
just one—he probably would like to 
have her a genius.”’ 

On the way to their own rooms, 
the girls passed Miss Harder’s study. 
Her door was open and she was 
alone. “Come in, girls, for a few 
minutes,” she said. Her quick eyes 
detected the troubled look on Polly's 
face. 

“You bave had a happy day?” she 
questioned. 

“Yes, only. Penny is wishing she 
were a genius, so she could do won- 
derful work in school to please her 
father.” 

Miss Harder’s eyes sought those of 
Penelope. “You have done very good 
work, Penelope, and I expect to tell 
your father'so. I am sure that Polly, 
at least, knows how marfiy other 
things I regard equally as important 
as good scholarship. It takes them 
all to make my perfect Brooks girl.”’ 

That night, when Virginia was 
sound asleep, and under cover of the 
darkness, Penny slipped out of her 
own bed and over to the desk on 
which her father’s picture stood. 
She kissed the photograph and 
whispered, “Oh, Dad, I wish you were 
here. You do know that I mean to 
do what is right, but it would be 
dreadful to make a mistake about 
this. I just couldn’t bear it.” She tip- 
toed softly back to bed, taking the 
photograph with her. “I’ll put you 
under my pillow where my hand is.” 
This little childish act soothed her, 
and in a few minutes she was fast 
asleep. 


she 


(To be continued.) 


Everyday Wonders 


How a Candle Burns 
M ve people get the im- 

pression, from watching 

a candle burn, that the 
flame consumes the wick. But, 
as a matter of fact, the flame 
feeds upon the wax itself, or the 
paraffin, so that in a very good 
candle there will be no wax to 
run over and run down the sides 
in melted streams, to gather in 
an unsightly mass at the bottom. 
When a candle Jis first lighted, 
the wick is white and clean, but 
after that the wick will be black 
and greasy. If you watch the 
candle closely, you will see that 
when it is first lighted the heat 
of the flame from the wick melts 
the paraffin, and as the paraffin 
melts it forms a tiny bowl 
around the wick. In this bowl a 
small pool of melted paraffin ac- 
cumulates, and as the flame 
burns, this melted paraffin is 
drawn up into the wick toward 
the flame. Nearing the flame, this 
melted wax passes into a vapor, 
or gaseous state. As a vapor, the 
paraffin is said to be combusti- 
ble, and burns with the flame 
that seems to be coming from 
the candle wick. 


Really, the wick acts as a cen- 
ter for the flame, and is so 
placed that at the same time it 
melts the paraffin, draws it up, 
and vaporizes it for burning. 
But, of course, the wick burns 
slowly, too, which explains its 
black color—for all ashes of 
wood, paper, and similar things 
are black when they are only 
partly burned. If the wick burns 
faster than the supply of paraf- 
fin, some of it must run over and 
make those queer bumps and 
knolls of wax when the candle 
cools. Thus, it may be seen that 
a candle is truly a miniature 
lamp, for it has its bowl of “oil” 
(the melted paraffin) and its 
wick. The wick in a kerosene 
lamp acts precisely as our can- 
dle wick, for it sucks up the oil 
from the reservoir underneath 
and brings it to the flame for 
burning. 


Jim and His Mate 


A True Incideni 


IM’S life had been a turbulent 
one. His first master had 
looked upon horses as he did 
upon his farm machinery, 
something to help in turning off the 
work, and the many cruel and care- 
less drivers had gradually made the 
beautiful brown horse fear and shun 
all men. Even the gentle French- 
man, Louis’ Blondeau, who later 
bought him and took him to his Per- 
ris Valley ranch, failed to win his 
friendship, though he loved horses, 
and treated them with the kind con- 
sideration he did his own workmen. 
He always had a band of young 
horses and coltc ranging the: hills, 
and it was his boast that he never 
allowed one to be “roped” or fright- 
ened, and he proved the soundness 
of his method by being able to catch 
one any time he wished. His favorite 
expression when speaking of them 
was, “Horses, heem almost talk.” 

It was harvest time. Jim, being 
strong and willing, and a _ fast 
walker, was put on the lead team of 
the combined harvester. Dolly, his 
mate, seemed to fill a new place in 
his forlorn and rebellious young life 
and the two soon became insepar- 
able. All the devotion which should 
have been manifested naturally 
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through the years was lavished upon 
Dolly, his working companion. 

At last, one warm July day, the 
work was finished, for a combined 
harvester cuts and threshes and 
sacks the grain in one operation. 
The noon whistle blew as the long 
string of horses were driven home. 
The harvester teams had earned a 
rest. Quickly the men stripped the 
harnesses from the faithful animals 
and turned them into the pasture, 
where after a good roll, they gal- 
loped off to the river, in search of 
a cool drink. 

Louis watched with satisfaction 
the last dark form disappear over 
the brow of the hill, then his prac- 
tical eye turned to the strength of 
his fences. An hour or more had 
passed in this absorbing task, when 
suddenly he became aware that an 
animal was approaching, and he was 
surprised to see Jim, usually so in- 
different and timid, coming up to 
him as though on a definite errand. 
He would run up and whinny, then 
circle back, but the next moment 
Louis would feel a nudge at his el- 
bow, and for a time the horse would 
follow him from place to place as 
he worked. Jim’s friendly manner 
pleased Louis, yet at the same time 
he was puzzled at his strange be- 
havior. The mystery was. solved 
when a neighbor rode up from the 
river road and called out, “Good 
luck I happened along just now; I 
found that star-faced mare of yours 
floundering in the river. She had 
caught her foot in the halter, and 
was in a serious position when I 
reached her.” 

E pian bravo!” cried the French- 

an, grasping his friend’s hand, “I 
you thank!” for in his excitement 
he could hardly think how to ex- 
press himself in English words. 
“Jim thank you too, for yqu save 
Dolly, his mate. Jim been in trouble 
all afternoon; he be all right now.” 

True enough, for the words hardly 
had been spoken when they heard the 
sound of hoofs, and saw the herd ap- 
proaching in a cloud of dust, Dolly, 
showing small .race of the struggle 
through which she had passed, tri- 
umphantly in the lead. With a snort 
of joy, Jim was off to meet her and 
together they led the band down into 
the green meadow. Louis looked long 
and lovingly at the reunited pair, 
then said slowly in his broken Eng- 
lish, “Horses, heem can almost 
talk!” 


Dream-Light 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
My little house is poor and small, 
Though clean its floors’ and bright, 
But when the dawn comes creeping 

in 
It is a lovely sight. 


For then the walls are hung with 
gold, 

And reaching from the eaves, 

A vine drapes every ,window-pane 

With jwelled broideries. 


Attar of rose and spice of pine 
Flow through my wide-flung door, 
And friendly trees lay richest 
Shadow carpets on the floor. 


My simple glass and crockery 

Of magic light are spun— 

I feel a princess, proud and great, 

To whom rare gifts are brought in 
state 

Through the gorgeous eastern gate 

By caravans of the sun. 


Grace Clementine Howes 
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Ask This One 


Q. Why are watches like grass- 
hoppers? ° 

A. Because they move by springs. 

Q. Why did the fly fly? 

A. Because the spider spied her. 
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VERY healthy eye enjoys color, 

which, as Ruskin once said, 

“is meant for the perpetual 

comfort and delight of the hu- 
man heart.” But while it is easy 
enough to enjoy it, how difficult it is 
to understod color, to know—as the 
phrase runs—‘“all about it.” Fortu- 
nately just as the human hand can 
be trained to do all sorts of clever 
things, and the ear taught to dis- 
tinguish between faintly 
sounds, so also we can educate our 
eyes to perceive color more clearly 
and precisely. 

Now the first step toward a right 
understanding of color is a realiza- 
tion that, so far as objects are con- 
cerned, color is not a fixed and certain 
thing but something that changes and 
varies. All animals are chameleons 
in sunlight. For example, while the 
form of a white horse from any one 
point of view is constant, the color is 
accidental, depending not merely on 
the white hairs of its coat, but on the 
light in which it is seen and the col- 
ors of the surrounding objects. If 
'we try to paint that white horse we 
‘shall soon find how impossible it is 
[to give its true appearance if we 
‘limit ourselves to using white paint 
only, and the artist knows that to 
obtain the effect of white under these 
circumstances, he may have to use 
all sorts of different colors, pinks, 
yellows, blues, or pale lilacs. 

Local versus Illumination Color 

For the sake of convenience we 
associate certain things with cer- 
tain colors. We say that snow is 
white and that grass is green; and 
so they appear when we see them 


close at our feet. This normal ap- 
pearance of things at ciose range is 
what painters mean when they takk 
of “local color.” But if we extend ‘our 


ceive how “distance lends enchant- 
ment” to local color. The snow-clad 
peaks of those mountains in the dis- 
tance, lit by the. setting sun, are no 
longer white, but glow with a bright 
copper-red, and in registering the 
fact we should recognize that what 
we see is the result of illumination. 
Thus we perceive that “illumination 
color,” the color of light, profoundly 
affects and alters what is known as 
local color. 
Atmospheric Color 

Again, the “blue hills far away,” 
of which the poet speaks, are cov- 
ered with grass which, when we 
Stand on it, appears. green to our 
eyes. The reason why these grass- 


covered hills appear to us as blue 
and not green when we view them 
from a distance is because we see 
them through a veil of atmosphere. 
This effect of blue, therefore, is the 
result of “atmospheric color.” 

We may begin the education of 
our eyes, then, by teaching them to 
distinguish between “local color,” 
“illumination color,” and “atmos- 
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Talks on Art 


2. The Wonder of Color 
By FRANK RUTTER 


varying. 


gaze a little we immediately per-, 


pheric color,” but we are still only 
at the beginning of an endless quest. 
«One of the greatest difficulties in 
‘writing or talking about color is that 
one word has to be used to cover a'| 
multitude of different tints. What do | 
we mean by “red?” Think of all the | 
hurdreds of hues from nearly orange | 
to uearly mauve which are loosely | 
described as “red’’: how are we to) 
define precisely which hue we mean 
when we use the word? 
Tone Versus Tint 

Anybody can distinguish between 
“light red” and “dark red,” but that 
Cistinction does not carry us very 
far. Indeed, to speak of light and 
cark colors suggests that we are 
thinking about color in terms of 
biack and white rather than, as we 
ought to do, in the terms of the rain- 
bow. For if we reflect a little we 
shall find that by a “light red’ we 
mean really a red approaching white 
as distinguished from a “dark red” 
which approaches black, and this dis- 
tinction is more a matter of -‘light- 
and shade than a matter of color. 
These differences between light and 
dark are what painters call ques- 
tions of “tone,” whereas the dif- 
ferences between colors are more 
correctly described as “tints.” It is 
much easier to see nature in terms) 
of light-and-shade than in terms of 
pure color. 


What do I mean by thinking about 
color “in the terms of the rainbow?” 


I mean this, that instead of thinking | 


whether a red is light or dark we) 
should consider whether it ap-' 


of yellow or a tinge of blue. To con- 


sider any one color in relation to | 
its neighboring colors in the scale. 


of the rainbow altogether changes | é | 
our point of ‘view, and immensely |Shadows. It is above all by their re-| 
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Who Knows? 


1. What aviators first crossed 
the south Atlantic Ocean? 

2. Where are the Cape Verde 
Islands? 

3. Were is the chief anthra- 
cite coal region of the United 
States? 

4. What is a saxophone? 

5. What does “tout ensemble” 
mean? 


Answers to last week’s ques- 
tions: 


The position of the sun at sunset 
means that its light has to pass, 
through much of the earth’s at- 
mosphere. The particles of dust, etc., 
in this atmosphere absorb something 
from the while light and reflect back 
what they do not take: hence the 
colors. Giotto was a famous Ital- 
ian painter. The story of Giotto’s 
circle is well. known. sop, the 
slave, wrofe fables. An example of 
an advisory opinion is trat given by 
the World Court to the League of 
Nations when the latter seeks its 
advice about a dispute. The opinion 
given is advice and the League is 
not bound to accept it. 


enment when we survey the feast 
of color presented by a flower-garden 
in summer. 


Current Events 


“Be Prepared” 


IRL Gui ‘es have a fine motto, 
“Be Prepared.” It seems that 
the League of Nations has it 
too and is acting upon it very 

earnestly. On a date not yet settled 
representatives of 19 countries hope 

to meet in order to prepare the way 
for a great effort toward cutting 
down armaments. The United States 
is to be one of these countries, Ger- 


many another, and it is greatly hoped 
that Russia will be a third; the re- 
maining 16 are League members. 


to 
question of disarmament and 
begin at once to make preparations 
the conference’ should 
ripe. 
ferent .countries set 


great 


League Council and 
made into one set of seven questions 
which countries are requested to 
answer. 


The questions are necessarily long 
and complicated. Put ‘more simply, 
they ask what is actually understood 
by “armaments,” by what stand- 
ards can they be measured, whether 
they can be distinguished as offen- 
sive or defensive, whether it is prac- 
ticable to limit the war strength of 
a country or only the peace strength, 
and so on. In estimating the air 
strength of a nation there is the 
question of civic aircraft, and even of 
engines and spare parts, since they 
can so speedily be converted into 


these matters there is the extremely 
difficult one of suggesting any par- 
ticular amount of armaments which 
may be possessed by countries which 
differ so vastly in population, re- 
sources, situation, railway and mari- 
time strength, etc. 

Such a list shows the need for 
careful preparation for this im- 
mensely important subject. 


cussed by the commission, 
itself is only the “Preparatory Com- 
mission for the Disarmament Con- 


no decisions. 


ence can be held at some near 
date will depend partly on the re- 


prepare the way and chiefly on 
whether nations really wish to dis- 
arm. If they do, then the League of 


bringing them together in the first 
place, by placing expert knowledge 
and complete information at their 
disposal, and by offering an interna- 
tional service to safeguard the 
sults of their decisions. 


Spanish Transailantic Flight 
All the worjd unites in applaud- 


two Spaniards, Commander Ramon 
Franco and Capt. Ruiz de Alda, 
who just recently have succeeded 
in crossing the 
been accomplished, 


feat has 


| mas, 


' 


Accordingly statesmen in dif-|any 
to work and/round-the-world flight. 
drew up lists of subjects which need Ultra is an 
to be studied. These lists were care-|type used by Amundsen last summer 
fully consid2red by members of the/in his attempt to reach the North 
were finally | Pole, and the exploit of the Franco 


| from 
In the Assembly of last September | Cape 
a clarion call was given to the world from Porto Praya to the island of 
meét and face this tremendous | Fernando 
to | 1432 miles; and then to Pernambuco 


tors succeeded in reaching Brazil 
from Lisbon, part‘of the distance was 
traversed by. airplane after two 
planes had been wrecked in landing. 

If you have not already followed 
the flight of the Ne Plus Ultra, you 
should get out your atlasiand do so. 

The Spaniards left Palos, the very 
port from which Columbus set out on 
his voyage of discovery, on Jan. 22, 
and the flight to Pernambuco, Brazil, 
was accomplished in four “hops.” 
These were: From Palos to Las Pal- 
Canary Islands—-872 miles: 
Las Palmas to Porto Praya, 
Verde Islands—1100 miles: 


do Noronha, off Brazil—- 


—279 miles. The “hop” from Porte 


so as to be ready when the time for} Praya to Fernando do Noronha was 
be |longer by several hundred miles than 


the American 
The Ne Plus 
Italian seaplane of the 


single stage of 


expedition is a splendid tribute to its 
efficiency. 


Coal Sirike Seitlement 
At last peace has come to the hard 


coal country and there is general re- 


| joicing—rejoicing such as has not 


| 
' 
; 
| 


‘country has 


| 
' 


‘bombing machines. In addition to all | 


ference,” and can, therefore, make | 


sults of this meeting which is to) 


Nations is there to help them, by | 


. 


ing the skill and-courage of the'| 


been seen there since the Armistice 
_—for this has been the longest and 
most costly strike the anthracite 
known. Some of the 
points of the agreement are: 

| Work to be resumed at once under 
the old contract, with certain modi- 
fications, and this is to remain in 
effect till Aug. 31, 1930. 

Both miners and operators may 
propose modifications in the wage 
'scale, but not oftener than once a 
‘year. 
| A board is provided which must 
| Within 90 days after its appointment 
_arrive at a decision on all questions 
connected with wage adjustment. 

Probably no others can rejoice in 
this settlement as do the miners’ 
wives and families who will no 


It and| longer be forced to depend on credit 
the answers given will be fully dis- |or charity. 
which | 
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| ; Hidden Poets 


; 


In each of the following sentences 


Whether the -much-desired confer- |!8 the name of a poet, the letters 


spelling it being in their correct 


order. 


' 


| 1. The leaves turn brown in glade 
‘and copse. 

2. Then the man sold his stock 
watches. ' 
3. Tom’s pen serves Dick as well. 
| 4. The little fellow hit manfully 

‘at the ball. 
| 5. My aunt’s barn, theg her rick, 
‘caught fire. 
| 6. I darn old .stockings 
spare time. 
i. Pet tie 
door. 
8. These pencil cases we make at 
school. 
ae > 


‘of 


in my 


hinge lower on the 


My cow permits me to stroke 
iher. 

10. From the laundry dense clouds 
‘of smoke were pouring. 


sad 


South Atlantic by | 
airplane. This is the first time that | 
for | 
though, in 1922, two Portuguese avia-'animal was a camel. 


Key to Maze: 
Enter upper left hand corner. The 
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Indoors as well as outdoors we can 
fruitfully cultivate our color sense 
at all hours of the day. Nothing is 
more fascinating—and often baffling 
—than “the attempt to define pre- 


cisely the color of shadows on the) 
Get out of the habit of dis-| 
Push | 
ask yourself: 
what kind of gray it is, a greenish 
gray, a bluish gray, a reddish gray, | 
a purplish gray or what. Think what, 
‘colors you would employ if you had |} 
to paint it. This pursuit of color in. 
shadow is probably the finest pos- | 
sible education for the eye, and it is| 


proaches orange or purple, that is to|4 pursuit that is endless and in-| 
say whether the red has in it a tinge |eXhaustive. Try it, and you will soon | 


wall. 
missing shadows as 
your inquiry further; 


“‘oray.” 


find that while it is comparatively 
easy to fix the exact tint of a color 


in sunlight, it is immensely difficult | 


to define the precise tint of color in 


widens our perception of the vast |S¢arch into the true color of shadows 


range of color. Immediately we do|that artists prove themselves to be, 


this we perceive that there are 100 i'great colorists, and in their works. 
we may see how a profound study of | 


nature has led to the enrichment of) 
'their art. 


reds, not one red, 100 blues, and SO | 
between | 


on, and to discriminate 
them, to discover how one differs 
from another in its glory, adds a 
new joy and yields a new enlight- 


[The third article in this series will 


appear next month] 


TANDARDS of conduct and character come 
with the growth from infancy to childhood. 
Beginning ‘with his earliest fairy tales, the 


child commences to see in 


is stories, quite 


without any drawing of moral’, what qualities 
are splendid and noble, what qualities are base 


and ignoble, and for the very reason that the 
tale does entertain him, does interest him so 
intensely, the impression left by the story is far 
more lasting and permanent than any sermon 
that could be preached on the ‘subject. 


How immensely important then to solicit his 
admiration and sympathy for those qualities 
which are truly fine, and never to confuse his 
standards by holding up for his approval 


trickery, 


rest of the train of evil. 


| 
mother’s selection of 
stories for her own chitd— 
which enrich 
child’s life, give him right 
standards of judgment and 


stories 


character, broa 


vision and 


SELECTION is 


mental characteristic of My 
Six 


BOOKHOUSE. 
umes, 2560 pages, 
by 197 authors, 


illustrated in black and 
color, My BOOKHOUSE is 


THeBOK HOUSE 4%, CHILDREN 


360-M North Michigan Avenue 
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New York. Boston 


sympathy, 
furnish a foundation fur a 
life of greater usefulness. 


dishonesty, cunning, deceit, and the 


exceptionally attractive to 
the child and is as remark- 
able for what it omits as 
for what it contains. 
BOOKHOUSE 

Strongly and svundly; 
influence is toward the de- 
velopment of wholesome, 
whole-hearted, vigorous 
boys and girls. 


the 


den his 
und 


a funda- 


FREE! “Right Reading 
for Children,” a fascinating 
booklet for every parent 
whose children are grow- 
ing up. Sent promptly upon 
request, 


vol- 
537 titles 
profusely 


| 


Ferdinand Dunkley; 
copy 60 cents. 

Christ My 
Mind”’), 


Refuge 


50 cents. 


copy, 60 cents. 


Single copy 60 cents. 


cents. 


copy 60 cents. 


copy 60 cents. 


liam Lyman Johnson; 
Single copy 75 cents. 


copy 50 cents. 


1 Familiar 
iy 


Mary Baker Eddy 


Set to Music in Solo Form 


The Trustees under the Will of Mary Baker Eddy have author- 
ized the publication of the following musical settings for the familiar 
hymns written by the Discoverer and Founder of Christian Science: 


“(er Waiting Harpstrings” (Christ My Refuge), musie by 
high voice, 
voice, in F (C to F); low voice, in E flat (B to E). 


(“O'er Waiting 
music by William Lyman Johnson; 
voice in one copy, key of C. Single copy 75 cents. 

“(Q’er Waiting Harpstrings of the Mind,” music by Frederic 
W. Root; high voice, in A flat; low voice, in F. Single copy, 


“() Gentle Presence” (Mother’s Evening Prayer), music by 
William Arms Fisher; high voice, in B flat (E to A flat); 
medium voice, in A flat (D to G flat); low voice, in G flat (C 
to F flat). Single copy 60 cents. 

Mother’s Evening Prayer (“O Gentle Presence’’), music by 
William Lyman Johnson; high and low voice in one copy, 
key of F. Single copy 75 cents. 

Mother’s Evening Prayer (““O Gentle Presence”), music by 
William D. Strong; high voice, in F (F to G); medium voice, 
in E flat (C to G); low voice, in D flat ( B flat to F). 


“Shepherd, Show Me How to Go,” music by Rossetter G. 
Cole; high voice in D (D to F); 
low voice, in B flat (B to D). Single copy 60 cents. 

Feed My Sheep (“Shepherd, Show Me How to Go”), music 
by Lyman F. Brackett; high voice, in G (D to G); medium 
voice, in F (C to F); low voice, in E flat (B flat to E flat). 


“Shepherd, Show Me How to Go,” music by Frederic W. 
Root; high voice in E; low voice, in D flat. 


“Shepherd, Show Me How to Go,” music by Lawrence K. 
Whipp; high voice, in G flat (F to G flat); medium voice, in 
E flat (D to E flat); low voice, in D flat (C to D flat). Single 


: “Saw Ye My Saviour?” (Communion Hymn), music by Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher; high voice, in D (D to G); medium voice, 
in C (C to F); low voice, in B flat (B flat to E flat). Single 


Communion Hymn (“Saw Ye My Saviour?”), music by Wil- 
high voice, in G; 


“Saw Ye My Saviour?” (Communion Hymn), music by 
Frederic W. Root; high voice, in F; low voice, in D. Single 


“Blest Christmas Morn,” music by Frederic W. Root; high 
voice, in E flat; low voice, in C. Single copy 50 cents. 

Love, music by Frederic W. Root: high and low voice fn 
one copy, key of F. Single copy 75 cents. | 


Hymns 


— 


medium 
Single 


in G (D to G): 


Harpstrings of the 
high and low 


Single 


medium voice, in C (C to E); 


Single copy 50 


low voice, in E. 


Orders for six or more of any of these solos to be sent to one 
address, will be filled at the quantity rate ; but no discount is allowed 
on less than six copies, and no copies are sent on approval, 


The foregoing prices cover postage to any address. Remittances 
should accompany all orders, and be made payable to 


HARRY I. HUNT, Publishers’ Agent 
107. Falmouth Street, Back Bay Station, Boston, Massachusetts 
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New, Simple Language as Basis 
of Education May Aid China 


di 


Changsha, China 

Special Correspondence. 

O CHINESE ears the cry, “Down 
(kes Confucius!” is as strange 
as the anti-Christian utterances 

of the Communists in the West. Yet 
it re-echoed on the streets of this 
city recently when a street proces- 
sion was held in protest against the 
thralldom which the Chinese lan- 


guage lays upon the people of the 
country. The more radical reformers 
charge against this great teacher 
who has inspired China for 25 cen- 
turies, that his teachings have been 
the cause of mental stagnation, that 
the civilization he supported with all 
his power was based on monarchy 
and imperialism now out of style, 
and that the chief means whereby 
this has been accomplished was 
through Confucius’ veneration for 
the ancients and his perpetuation of 
the cumbersome ideographs which 
make up the written language. To be 
sure these things have held China 
together in spite of local disunion, 
but today they are conceived as clogs 
to progress. 

Two distinct movements are going 
on in educational circles today. The 
scholars of a more conservative type 
led by the late Minister of Education, 
Chang Shi-chiao, have been trying 
to effect a revival of the Chinese 
classics. This movement has found 
ready response during the past year 
in the reaction against, too many for- 
eign influences in education In this 
Province two or three new schools of 
college grade have been started to 
emphasize as far as possible this an- 
cient classical learning of which the 
Chinese have been so proud. 

The Governor of the Province has 
added the weight of his influence to 
the movement by holding a qualify- 
ing examination for the candidates 
for civil office in the Province, based 
on the old ideals, but including mod- 
ern topics also. This examination 
was placed under the supervision of 
some-of these conservative leaders. 


~ Chinese classics received special 
‘* consideration by the invitation of 


one of the most distinguished classi- 
cal scholars in China, Chang: T’ai- 
yen from Hangchow. 
Divided by Language 
These efforts to restore the sub- 


stance of the old education have met | 


with as strenuous opposition by 
young China as they have been wel- 
comed by the graybeards. These op- 


ponents point with derision to the 
fact that when this eminent scholar 
came here his speeches could be only 
half understood, and that a Chinese 
scholar speaking to Chinese scholars 
800 miles from home was compelled 
to use an interpreter! They tell of a 
Cantonese who was traveling in the 
north and désired some mushrooms, 
but could not use the local name for 
them. He tried writing the charac- 
ters, but the waiter was illiterate. 
Then he tried drawing a picture of 
them, and with a triumphant smile 
the servant brought him an um- 
brella! : 2 

Such instances of the difficulties of 
communication between people from 
different, places are not at all exag- 
gerated. Not only do the people of 
Canton, Foochow, and Hangchow 
speak dialects differing from éach 
other and from the more universal 
“Mandarin,” but within the Mandarin 


' speaking areas are.to be found :doz- 


- 


- 
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ens and dozéns of local dialects not 
clearly understood _a day’s journey 
off. Scholars from such places cah 
communicate by Writing but the un- 
lettered can only make signs until 
they learn the dialects of the other 
of become accustomed to their 
strange pronunciation. Sixty miles 
from this city the dialect in one im- 
portant district is almost unintelli- 
Bigle, even this short distance off. 
It is not easy for people of the 
Western Hemisphere to understand 
the relation that the written and 
spoken. languages bear to each other 
here. Pérhaps some of the older 
European lands, Italy for example, 
can grasp it a little better. We are 
able to listen, fon instance, to some 
one reading a book or newspaper 
aloud, and understand it through the 
ear. The spoken and written lan- 
guages are practically the same, even 
in the more artificial compositions 
such as poetry. This is an impossibi- 
lity in China unless some one is 
reading a passage already known by 
heart. 

Every Chinese character is an 
ideograph and there ate several 
thousand of them to be learned by 
a scholar; but worse still, eack of 
the ideographs is a monosyllable. 
Since not more than a few dozen 
syllables are available for use such 
a language offers great confusion to 
a listener, even when the numbér of 
syllables is multiplied by four or 
five through the device of using 
tones, with different meanings. The 
total result is that there are, even 
with the tones included only 200 or 
s0, at most some 300 separate syl- 
lables. With several thousand char- 
acters and only a few hundred tones 
and Syllables a given word can 
gcarcely be distinguished from others 
with the same sound. Reading aloud 
is therefore practically impossible. 


Would Mean National Unity 
The spoken language, also mono- 


syllabic, has overcome some of the 


difficulties by putting two'or more 
characters together to express a 
single thought which in the written 
form is clear where but one char- 
acter appears. Even so when the 
conversation ranges from the famil- 
far and when colloquialisms are ad- 
mitted, a stranger can get little 
from his interlocutor. 

The reformers are, therefore, de- 
manding that there be a universal 
language based on the spoken rather 
than the written form. They can 
make a fairly strong case when they 
point to the fact that this variation 
in spoken dialects is one of the chief 
causes for the present, disunion and 
lack of patriotism. Led by Ch’ien 
‘Yuan-tung, a former professor in the 
National University, the demand that 
China shall have one language, based 
altogether on the spoken dialect, and 
with “one pronunciation generally 
recognized. This is to be taught in 
all the schools until it is universal. 
If their wishes are followed the 
literary language will yield to the 


new national language which, like 


he 


A be ube 
Sh ee 


English, can be spoken or written 


| without any difference. 


The conservatives criticize their 
program because they believe that 
it will destroy the ancient founda- 
tions of their civilization, that the 
vast stores of history, literature and 
poetry will become as inaccessible 
to all Chinese as are the Greek 
classics to collegians under our elec- 
tive system. They also claim that 
the success of those who today write 
brilliantly in the national language 
is solely because they have laid-the 
foundation through the mastery of 
the classical writings, without which 
little progress can be looked for and 
the admirable culture handed down 
for ages may disappear or be the 
pursuit of a handful of musty 
scholars only. 

But the reformers counter by say- 
ing that while all that sounds well 
enough, the fact is that the labor 
necessary to master the classics con- 
sumed so many years that they were 
favored groups who could be sup- 
porte? many years in leisure while 
they bent every effort to learning the 
dificult language: Economic pressure 
being so strong, this closed the door 
to the vast multitude of common 
folk. To gain the requisite familiar- 
ity with 10,000 different characters 
so as to select the exact one, or even 
to secure the power to use the 
4000 or so that are in the books of 
Confucius, is the work of many 
years of concentration. The result 
is the inevitable illiteracy of prac- 
tically 90 per cent of the people. 
This produces an aristocracy of 
letters which is resented today by 
the people, who have gained evén 
the rudiments of an education in the 
modern schools. 

Two methods are now advocated 


by the progressives who would ad- 
vance the national language. The 
first of these, first tried by James 
Yen of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in his “mass education” 
movement, tries to preserve the 
knowledge of the characters by teach- 
ing 1000 of the commonest and pro- 
ducing books and journals with dif- 
ficult characters eliminated or so 
seldom used as to prove no Obstacle 
to reading. Thousands in the eve- 
ning schools have profited by his 
course. Some go on to study other 
characters by the help of these. 
The second method throws out the 
ideograms entirely. This is what the 
procession recently was about. Its 
advocates desire to use an “alpha- 
bet” of some 40 symbols, some of 
them initial sounds and others finals, 
by which the phonetic value of any 
word or character can be expressed 
and be identical for every dialect. 
Long since-the Japanese in their 
two sets of kana made use of such 
symbols and the result was to make 
reading easy and widespread, There 
the proportion of characters to kana 
was at first very great, but today 
newspapers and books are so printed 
as to bring relatively few characters 
into the line, and all of them with 
their phonetics at the side. ° 


This is what these paraders are 
calling for in China, and their battle 
cry is “Shame on us when any Chi- 
nese speaking Chinese cannot be 
fully understood by every other Chi- 
nese.” If the means used should 
lower the prestige of the classics 
and of the literary style, the gain 
in having one language which can 
be understood through both ear and 
eye will more than compensate. For 
then they believe that mass educa- 
tion will be comparatively simple and 
effective, for today’s dense ignorance 
and apathy among the masses comes, 
they are persuaded, from the “classi- 
cal imperialism,” and that no true 
progress along ‘modern lines can 
come about until a language acces- 
sible to the masses is developed. 


Study Projects for Monitor Readers 


land belong to the State? 


- group? 


quality? 


In the Mexican Alien Land Law and Petroleum Act, 
which in intent méan the preservation of the country’s 
mineral and agricultural resources for Mexicans, what 
aré the indications of a step forward in the growing 
national consciousness of Mexico? 


In your opinion, is Mexico justified in her attitude that, regard- 
less of the ownership of land, the natural resources beneath tha 


Do you think any country should oppose Mexico’s stand\that 
control of Mexicah corporations having to do with her agrarian | 
resources and pursuits, should remain in Mexican hands? 


(See Monitor of Jan. 9, 13, 15, 20, 21, 22, 25, Feb. 6, 9.) 

Does the grand opera or tHe motion picture producer 

in‘the United States come nearer to their common aim 
of combining all the arts in one? 


Is this synthesis desirable? 
Is a higher form of art developed by an individual or by a 


Does the material expression of art incréase or decrease its 
(See Monitor of Jan. 14, 22, 28, and Sept. 8, Dec. 11, 16, 19, 31.) 


Thursday Educational Page. 


schools. 


Two questions, based on matters of public interest recently printed in 
The Christian Science Monitor, are put regularly in the above form on the 
The purpose of these questions is: To assist 
in a more thoughtful reading of the Monitor 
To.present questions adapted to use as 
secondary schools and colleges; frequently 


the aes of all its readérs. 
the basis of’ discussion or debate in 
oe for the upper elementary 


Extension Work for Labor Classes 


HE University of Wisconsin has 
taken another step toward the 
furthering of adult education 
in the formation of Cclasses.in three 
Wisconsin cities for thé instruction 
of members of labor unions in prob- 
lems. pertaining to labor. John P. 
Troxell and H. M. Grove; both of 


the department of economics at the 
University of Wisconsin, are teach- 
ing these classes, oné of which is 
held in Madison, another in Mil- 
waukee, and tthe third in Racine. 
The university pays the salaries of 
the instructors, and the unions de- 
fray the traveling expenses. 

The impetus for this work on the 
part of the University of Wisconsin 
was furnished by Dr. David, pro- 
moter of the same sort of program 
in Wales, when he was a visitor at 
Wisconsin during the last summer. 
His work at home is done through 
the agency of the Univeristy of 
Aberyswith. 

The local federation of unions in 
each city attends to the organization 
of the classes, and the enrollment is 
very Satisfactory, the instructors 
state. “The number attending has 
shrunk considerably since the first 
week or two,” says Mr. Troxell. “You 
can imagine that only the most ar- 
dent seekers for knowledge will leave 
their firesides after a hard day’s 
work to attend a class of this kind; 
so the nucleus that now attends is 
composed of earnest, éager men (and 
a few women), intelligent, experi- 
enced, and (usually) open-minded.” 

The courses invariably offered 
these men and women are economics, 
English, and public speaking; while 
in Milwaukee a course in railroad 
economics is offered to-a group of 
railroad employees. No effort is 
made to connect the work done in 
thése classes with university credit, 
and thus the instructor is left free 
to present and interpret the various 
phases of the subjects in the way he 
feels will most adequately meet the 
need of his group. For example, 
some written work must be done by 
students in English if they are to de- 
rive the greatest possible benefit 
from the course. 

The phases emphasized in the 
English classes are the social ideals 
in literature, the pleasure to be de- 
rived from literature, and the culti- 
vation of clear and concise expres- 
sion of both oral and written 
thought. 

In no course offered is the conven- 
tional academic outline of it fol- 
lowed; the idea foremost in the 
minds of the instructors is to pre- 
sent to the group that which will be 
of the most concrete value to the 
individuals comprising -it. In eco- 
nomics, for instance, the orthodox 
subjects of value, distribution, and 
exchange are ignored, while such 
questions as the following are dis- 
cussed: How can actual wages be 
raised? How can employment be 
regularized? How can waste in in- 
dustry be eliminated? What schemes 
in industrial ‘government are being 
tried out today? Which of these 


schemes work to the bést interests 
of the worker? What lessons may the 
labor movement learn from a study 
of.its history? Why doés the program 
of the American labor movement dif- 
fer from that of England? 

The lecture method is- not used in 
these classes, although for the first 
hour of the hour and a half period 
it is customary for the instructor to 
do most of the talking. Questions 
are now and thén interspersed, how- 
ever, which tend to break~the for- 
mality of the ordinary” lecture. By 
this method the feeling of partner- 
Ship is maintained between class and 
instructor. The last half hour of the 
period is given ovér to a vigorous 
discussion of the topic of the eve- 
ning. The classes include fiery So- 
cialists and Communists, but they 
continue to come week after wéek, 
and are in apparent harmony with 
the work of the entire group. 

Asked to what end he is ‘working, 
Mr. Troxell says: “Only to the end 
that education may be a little more 
widespread, and may reach a group 
that present educational facilities do 
not adequately serve. And by ‘educa- 
tion’ I do not mean ‘schooling,’ of 
course. Earl Dean Howard has de- 
fined it in the sense I have in mind 
as ‘the experience of the mind which 
has for its purpose the adjustment 
of ideas to reality for the sake of 
a better life. The method that is 
most effective in accomplishing this 
adjustment will be one which leads 
the person to examine his ideas... 
preferably by eomparing them with 
quite different ideas of other people.’ 
I conceive the teacher’s function to 
be to present to his classes ideas 
held by those who are likély to differ 
from the members of the class (i. e., 
the employer, in this case), and then 
to lead the class in an examination 
and analysis of the points of differ- 
ence and similarity between the sev- 
eral ideas that we hold up to view.” 
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An Unoffic 


ial Ambassador to 


the Youth of the United States 


Vienna, Austria 

Special Correspondence 
UNOFFICIAL ambassador of 
the children of Europe to the 


A 
youth of the United States, 


Frau Helene Scheu-Riesz leaves 
Vienna to commence on Feb. 28 her 
lecture tour of America, which will 
carry her from Massachusetts to 
California. 

Authoress, poetess, playwright, 
publisher, Frau Scheu-Riesz is par- 
ticularly qualified for the work she 
has undertaken. The two Americans 
who encouraged her to undertake 
this lecture tour were Edward A. 
Filene of Boston and Dr. Edward A. 
Steiner of Grinnell College, lowa. 
Both of these men have faith in the 
message which Frau Scheu-Riesz 
will bring—as have many others, ac- 
cording to their published testimo- 
nies—and both of these men have 
believed that this woman is capable, 
as they say in America, of “getting 
her message across.” 

Now the Time 


Briefly, what Frau Scheu-Ries2 
has in view is to establish . con- 
tact between America and Europe 
‘through literature to be supplied 
reciprocally to the children living 
on these two continents. She is a 
firm believer that today is the time 
to educate tomorrow’s generation of 
men and women on a basis of inter- 
national understanding and fellow- 
ship. She feels that the teaching of 
languages alone goes only a short 
way to making the children of one 
country familiar with the character 
and institutions of another country. 
On the other hand, an exchange of 
each country’s best literature with 
other countries, and a study of these 
literatures should create good Will 
and strong bonds of friendship 
among all children. She would like 
to see an international library of 
the world’s best literature estab- 
lished and an international publish- 
ing house. She wants laws passed in 
each country by which every child 
shail be given 10 books a year while 
at school. In this way, children will 
learn the value of books and the 
pleasure of owning even a small 
library. These books will be issued 
at a minimum cost, will be attrac- 
tively bound and illustrated, and will 
contain the finest tales of all lands, 
about the folklore, customs, history 
and lives of the various peoples as 
found in the best existing literature 
of each country, , 
Internationalize the thoucht of the 
child, Frau Scheu-Riesz remarked to 
a representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor, and you will be 
building up a rampart against chau- 
vinism. Let the child learn more 
about the chlidren of foreign coun- 
tries, and he will be less likely when 
he grows up to adopt chauvinist 
views. She is, too, interested in the 
possibilities of exchanging children 
of one country with those of another 
Over a period Of & year at a time. 
She has, for instance, done this with 
her own family with remarkable 
success. Her own children have vis- 
ited England and France and have 
lived there and, in return, French 
and English children have lived in 
her home. The result is that today 
her children speak both English and 
French, as weil as their native Ger- 
man, and have a keen appreciation 
of the peoples and traditions in Eng- 
land and France. They have acquired 
an international outlook. 


Library and School 


Frau Scheu-Riesz will also study 
the library and school systems in the 
United States with a view to bring- 
ing back fresh ideas to Europe. She 
desires further to invéstigate the ex- 
tent to which literatures of foreign 
countries take -their place in the 
school textbooks and in the’ foreign 
departments of children’s libraries. 
In her own country, Austria, she has 
already taken steps to interest the 
Government in assisting the estab- 
lishment of children’s libraries 
throughout thé ¢ountry. In all that 
she is doing, she is prompted by the 
feeling that if the one-sided educa- 
tion of achild in which he is allowed 
to hear only of the virtues of his 


-OWn country and of the mistakes 


committed by some foreign country 
—if only this teaching could be dis- 
carded, then the world would have 
taken an important step toward the 
day of permanent peace. The child 
must be educated to appreciate the 
good points, through literature main- 
ly, of foreign countries. Chauvinist 
literature must be expurgated from 


textbook and library everywhere, is 
the determined opinion of this 
woman. 

Frau Scheu-Riesz is convinced that 
America needs Europe and that Eu- 
rope needs America; that the one 
Continent can bring the other some- 
thing which the other has not yet 
unfolded. Europe has a history and 
a literature which would be as valu- 
able for the children of America to 
become famil‘ar with as America’s 
history and literature would be of 
benefit to the children of Europe. 
While in America it is the hope of 


Frau Helene Scheu-Riesz, who will lecture shortly in America on the subject of 
promoting international understanding and friendship by an exchange of the 
world’s best literature and by supplying it to ail children in every country. 


Frau Scheu-Riesz that she can write, 
ness the founding of some organiza- 
tion which will undertake to study 
the whole question. 

Lecture topics submitted to col- 
leges, forums, women’s organiza- 
tions and such like in America cover 
a wide range: “The Voice of Cen- 
tral Europe,” “Traveling Schools 
and Schools for Travel,” “The 
Women’s Vote in Peace and War,” 
“America and Europe Exchange 
Their Children.” The titles differ 
widely, but in fact the subjects will 
deal actually with some phase of 
that to her most important topic, 
namely, the interchange of the 
world’s best literature to foster in- 
ternational understanding. Among 
the universities and colleges she 
will lecture at Vassar, Michigan, 
Barnard, and Mount Hobyoke. 


Domestic Science Car for Outback 


Sydney, N. S. W. 
Special Correspondence 


N INTERESTING development 
Ax Australia is a traveling do- 
mestic science school. The 
Queensiand Government has a great 


problem in the “outback” districts. 


The area is enormous, the population 
is small, but there are enough chil- 
dren to make their education a grave 
responsibility. So those in authority 
hit on the idea of sending a teacher, 
with a fully equipped domestic Ssci- 


weeks in each. 

Two cars were built, each 43 feet 
long by 8 feet wide; these were 
equipped for teaching girls some- 
thing of the arts of cookery, house- 
keeping, laundry work, and needle- 
craft. At one end of each car is a 
recess for the stove, built out over 
the buffers. Near-by is a sink, and 
under the sink is a 60-gallon tank. 
Of course, there is an ice-chest and 
asafe, a glass-doored china-cupboard, 
a folding ‘table, and a wisely chosen 
assortment of pots and pans, of the 
kind that would be of use in the 
“outback” kitchen. 

The interest the traveling school 
has caused in the backblocks passes 


at a time, but oftén as many as 21 
have been squeezed in. They come on 
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Cumnork School | 


Gos Angeles 


School of Expression (College Grade) Voice; 
Bictons Litera Interpretation 5 Story-tell- 
ing; Public Setaking: tics. 2 
Ae ene prin ter Comstogee, Fisen 
i . tte ata €. e . 
ies AM., Direaor, 5353 W. Third St. 
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Directed by 


The University of Chicago 
Courses in English, History, Chemistry, 
Business, Mathematics, Education, Psy- 
chology, and 35 othér anbjects command : 
credit toward a Bachelor degree. Begin 
any time, ..ddress 61 Ellis Hall, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


: STUDY 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
AT HOME 


Practical training by delightful Home 
Study Method. Color harmony, fabri 
period styles, furniture arrangement An 
all fundamentals. Send for catalog 46 C. 
The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 Madisen Avenue, N. Y. City 


ence school, by rail to one place aftér | 
another, for a stay of six or eight) 


horseback, in buggies, and in Fords, | 


LARGE GYMNASIUM 


Tel. 


en, a Oa ee Ce Oe EEE eC OT 


1925—A TH LLETICS—1926 


——— ——) 


For the Older Boys—Football, Baseball, Basketball, 
Tennis. Gym and Track Work. 
Track Meets. Baseball Resident Coach. 


For the Older Girls—Basketball, Hockey, Tennis and 


Gym Work under their own instructor. 


For All— Swimming, Hiking, Rainy Day Games in -the 
Gym, Plenty of Wholesome, Supervised Play. 


| 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


WINNWOOD SCHOOL 


LAKE GROVE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Ronkonkoma 116 


— we 


Interscholastic Games. 


AND ATHLETIC FIELD 


Cem Gel? Goce aD Gent) Gemeente? Gimmie 


some chance get in for one day, or 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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words. Fourteen girls can be taught |. 


0 a 7 


and I know one girl who lived three 
miles away from the train, but who 
came on foot, having to ford a swift 
river coming and going. She was 
never late. 

Some girls board in the little vil- 
lage by the train during the course, 
and quite a number, who are 
crowded out of the course, go daily 
to the train, at extreme personal 
inconvenience, to pick up scraps of 
information, to see if they can by 


to ask the teacher for some out-of- 
hours help. 


The course is really for girls over 
12, and up to leaving age; but in the 
very scattered districts, girls who 


have finished schools, but are under 
17, are taught. One day a week 
adults have a demonstration, and on | 
that day every mother who can leave | 
her endless work comes to the train. | 

J know. of cases where men, | 
“batching” uncomfortably on tinned | 
meat and stewed tea, have asked for, 
and obtained, advice about easily 
cooked meals. Last year the two cars 
went to 14 centers. and as the de- 
partment issued free books, the in- 
terést has been sustained. 
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CURTIS== 


A School for Young Boys 


Sist year under original founder 
In the Berkshire Hills, two and a quar- 
ter hours from New York City. 380 boys 
from 8 to 16 ¥ears of age. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Prinetpal. 
GERALD R. CURTIS, Headmaster 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONN. 


ited States 
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THE SPOKEN WORD 


A trained voice is an a&set in professional 
and social contact; it is an indispensable 
qualification fot the atage and platform. 

There is: A «scientific method of learning 
atandard speech. A definite way of mastering 

roblems of thé speaking voice. An in¢reas- 
ng demand for good &peech. 


MISS TOWNSEND’S STUDIO 


18 Gramercy Park Tel. Gramercy 4871 
NEW YORK CITY 


Efforts by Schoolmen in Ohio 
to Break Lock Step of Systen: 


Columbus, O. 

Special Correspondence 
CHOOL administrators in all 
S parts of Ohio—rural school di- 
rectors as well as city superin- 
tendents—are striving to break the 
lock step of a rigid eight-grade sys- 
tem in order to enable children to 
proceed as rapidly as their abilities | 
permit, a survey made by the State 
Department of Education reveals. A 


committee of active schoolmen, ap- 
pointed by Vernon M. Riegel, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, made 
the study and recently published a 
report of a four-year investigation, 
pased on replies from 87 counties, 93 
cities and 34 exempted villages. 

On the basis of this pooled experi- 
ence, the committee made specific 
recommendations. Promotion by sub- 
ject in addition to the usual method 
of promotion by grade was found one 
of the most valuable and least rec- 
ognized methods of breaking the 
lock step. As applied, this method 
permits a child with exceptional abil- 
ity in a subject, as, for example, 
reading, to leave his own room and 
recite in this subject with pupils ina 
higher grade. Or a child for whom 
the work of a certain grade is too 
easy is permitted to move up in one 
or two subjects, later perhaps being 
transferred to the higher grade in all 
his. subjects. In comment on this) 
method, the committee wrote: 

“In recent years our minds have 
been so completely occupied with 


mental ages, intelligence quotients, | 
achievement quotients and the like, | 
as devices to be. employed in the | 
classification of pupils, that we have | 
not given serious consideration to, 
classification by subjects. We have | 
failed to give proper recognition to 
special abilities and interests. 


Advanced by Subject 
“Skipping grades is often a hazard- | 
ous procedure because of the impor- 
tance of the subject matter omitted. 
Gifted pupils, however, May be ad- 
vanced to the next higher grade in 


one subject at a time. Under this 
plan adjustments in the one subject 
would be provided for before ad- 
vancement in another subject toox 
place.” 

Subject classification of this type 
requires, Of course, co-ordination of 
the programs of the different grades, 
so that recitations in given subjects 
occur at the B5ame time in the differ- 
ént rooms. The one-room rural 
school, the committee found, was not 
only best adapted to this type of pro- 
motion but in fact practiced it far 
more extensively than city schools. 
Primary basis for classification of 
pubils in subject matter should be 
the achievement test, the report held. 

Promotion and demotion on the 
basis of achievement or intelligence 
tests at any time during the year, in 
contrast to the regular annual or 
semiannual promotion period, were 
reported by about one-half of the 
superintendents questioned. Pighteen 
cities reporting this method of pro- 
motion effected a saving in the time 
of pupils which when _ totaled 


merely as administrative conven- 
iences.” 

Grouping within grades, a plan 
which separates pupils of a given 
grade into two or more groups on a 
basis of their ability, is highly re- 
garded and frequently practiced in 
Ohio, replies show. It emphasized 
the point, however, that grouping as 
such, without special educational 
methods for the different groups, 
was not helpful. Grouping by rooms, 
rather than within grades, was ad- 
vised. In this connection, the report 
commented: 

“The advantage of larze schools 
1S apparent in this and other con- 
nections—in teaching, supervision 
and cost. Indeed it appears that the 
large schoo] is the one thing in edu- 
cation that is better as wel] as less 
expensive.” Special classes for gifted 
children are found by all who re- 
ported having them to be satisfac- 
tory. In no one of the systems was 
any social disadvantage observed. 
More experiment with special classes 
for those above and below the aver- 
age of scholarship is recommended, 
with careful comparison with the 
records of pupils of equal ability in 
mixed classes. 

Probationary Promotion 

Probationary promotion which 
permits recommended pupils who 
failed to pass a certain grade to ad- 
vance With their class on a six or 
eisht weeks’ trial has proved @ suc- 
cess, the committee finds, noting that 
it is either used or recommended by 
three-fourths of the Supervisory dis- 
tricts of the State. The report con- 
tinues: 

“In the light of the almost uni- 
formly satisfactory results which 
have followed upon the careful trial 
of this device, we are led to point out 
the fact that if probationary promo- 
tion were carefully and systemat- 
ically practiced, thousands of pupils 
who are left back every year would 
be saved from failure. Greater re- 
turns would be realized throughout 
the State from the money spent for 
instruction.” 

Reclassification of pupils should 
not depend on the child forcing him- 
self to the attention Of the teacher, 
the committee declared, and recom- 
mended that machinery be set up 
whereby pupils who can profit by 
adjustment can easily obtain it. A 
high standard is set for adminis- 
trators in a concluding paragraph of 
the report: 

“Although considerations of cost 
rightly cause us to deal with chil- 
dren in groups, still the finest mani- 
festation both of administrative skill 
and of teaching technique is the 
reaching of each individual with 
something peculiarly appropriate for 
him while the economy of handling 
large numbers of children together 
Is secured.” 
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Elliott School for Girls 
Situated High and Dry in Beantiful Section of 


LOS ANGELES 


Residence and Day School. Sub-Primary to 


amounted to 1142 years, or .68 of a 
vear per pupil. 
plan, the committee wrote: 


“According to this plan, every day | 


in the year is promotion day for the 


‘child who can profit by advancement | 


to the next high grade. It seems to 
the committee that this is one of the 
most sensible ways in which the lock- 
step of the grades can be overcome. 
These grades should be regarded 
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Boarding and Day Departments 
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Costume 
Designing 


and 
Its Practical Application 


Instruction is given in the shop where 
technique is appliéd daily. Classes 
limited to six. Enrollments now be-- 
ing made. 
ETHEL EATON 
STUDIO of FASHION 


(105 Brack Shops, Los Angéles, Calif. 


Commenting on this | 


Kleventh Grade Inclusive. Combines real home 
environment with every educational advantage 
ti et Rr BUILDING — OUTDOOR FX. 
URCISES. School home onen © enti - 
MARTHA COLLINS WEAVER Mae Prin. 
cipal Gramercy Place and Pico Boulevard, 
Las Angeles. Telephone Ee Mpire 5347, 


| Ad (College for omen in Boston 


Secretarial Sciencé and Téacher- 
training programs based upon 
foundation of general academic 
studies. 2° years ior Certificate. 
4 years for Degree. Dormitories. 


Dr. T. LAwreNceE Davis, Dean 
27 Garrison Street, Boston 
Callege of Practical Arts & Letters, Boston Univ. 


PACKARD 
THEATRE 
INSTITUTE 


A Junto? Course of six months and 
a Senior Intensive Course of six 
weeks. The only Institution of 
its kind in América, wit! 
in 
June : 
Roc . is * Cincinnatt, 
Boston and actually pilacitog ac- 
e in the companies of David 
Rélasco, Lée Shubert, ebpry 
Miller, Charlies Frohman, Arthur 
Hopkins A. H. Woods and other 
Prominent producers and ieading 
stock Theaters in the United States 
New york unior Course stu- 
» dents demonstrating abil- 


unusual 


Bet. 1892 omy of 

ments this season and their careers quickly devaie 
oped into professional prominencé thronch the 
PACKARD THEATRICAL EXCRANGE, the 
largest placement o } 
ing pl “ornell, 
Jeanne Eactes, Hoibrook Blina, 
and 


Madge 
thousands of others. 


Keanedy 
Chiamore Packard, President 
Hienry Gainea Hawn, Dean 

Address Ruth Tomlineon, Director 

Snite 401-A, Earl Carroll Theatre 


Bwrig., 
Ave., Nz 4 


Phone Citcle 6840. T55 7th 
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LOWER SCHOOL 
UPPER SCHOOL 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Co-Educational 
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DRINCIPI 


Founded 1898 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 


CWO DO 
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‘ American Electric 


in the year ended 
17 per cent on $9.469,000 common 
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IN EVIDENCE 


ndustrials Lead in Point! 


. of Activity—Some Stocks 
Are Weak 


NEW YORK, Feb. 18 (#)—Price 
jnovements in today’s 
again lacked a uniform trend with op- 
posing speculative forces still strug- 
ling for control. 
; The renewal of selling pressure 
against U. S. Steel common, American 
Woolen, and some of the other stand- 
ard industrials brought about sufti- 
eient profit-taking in other quarters 
to cause a cancellation of all, or part 


Sales 


stock market | 


f some of the early advances, but | 


ullish operations persisted in Amer- 
ican Can, which was lifted to a new 
fecord high price at 323%, and Gen- 
é¢ral Electric, which touched 38210, 
; Strength and activity of the latter 
fTevived rumors of a capital stock 
$plit-up, probably on an 8-to-1 basis, 
at the next meeting of directors. 
' Weakness of the Pan-American is- 
ues 
ever the Mexican situation. 
; Marine preferred was heavily sold 
6n unofficial reports that the com- 
Hany had failed to earn its depreciation 
¢harges last year. 
* Selling of rails centered on such is- 


Sues as Atlantic Coast Line, Lacka- | 


wanna, and Union Pacific. 
* Among the 
ments of the day was the establish- 
ment of the highest rate in three 
years by Japanese exchange at 46%¢c, 


.141% 
5100 Allied Ch...1353, 
200 Allied Ch pf.121 
800 Allis-Chal... 903, 
100 Allis-Ch . pf.109% 
500 Am Ag Ch.. 303, 
300 Am Bk Note 41 
500 Am Beet S.. 3414 
700 Am Bosch.. 291% 
4100 Am_ Brake. 174% 
1000 Am Brak pf.124% 
2400 Am Br Bov 423, 
19300 Am Can wi. 541% 
5700 Am Can.. 6 
1000 Am i 
200 Am Chain A 
400 Am&F Pw... 


100 Am 
7700 Am 
400 Am 

400 Am Linseed 
1200 Am Loco... 10674 
1900 *Am Metals. 

2000 Am Radiat.. 

100 Am 
8200 Am 
7200 Am 

100 Am 

200 Am 

100 Am 

3900 Am 

200 Am 
1000 Am 


78% 
Smelt. ..1385, 
Smit pf.115% 
Steel... ° 44% 
Steel pf.113 
Sugar.. 
Sug pf.104 
53 4 gees FS 


reflected speculative uneasiness | 


interesting develop- | 


and the further weakness of French | 


as. which sagged to a new 
vel for the year below 3.60c. 


low | 


‘ Foreign exchanges were steady with | 


emand sterling opening unchanged at 
4.86. 
- Undercurrents of irregularity were 
visible in today’s bond trading, with 
conflicting price movements taking 
place in virtually all divisions of the 
market. 


Railroad issues moved in accordance ; 


With the varying whims 


of traders | 


and investors, neither high grade nor | 
semispetulative liens following a defi- 


nite trend. 


Chicago & Alton honds’' were 


strengthened by reports that the road | 
eventually might be found in the new | 


Frisco-Rock Island system. and 
brisk inquiry developed for other west- 


a ' 


érn carrier issues such as Northern | 


Pacific 3s, Illinois Central 51%s 
Chicago Great Western 4s. 

_ Chesapeake & Ohio convertible 
and Union Pacific first 
lower. 


and | 


5S | 
4s worked | 


+ Other contrasts were supplied by the | 


Pan-American Petroleum 6s and the 
downward tendency of traction issues 
while other public utilities 
ahead. 

' The day’s new financing. 


900,000 Otis Steel bonds, 
ceived. ee eae 
SPRING HARDWARE 

TRADE PROMISING 


‘ 
' 
} 
t 


moved | 


Tr . including | 
$17,500,000 Pacific Mills notes and $1°.- | 
Wes well re- | 


i 
| 
' 


. In its weekly hardware market sum- : 


Mary Hardware Age says: 

' Activity, in the various important 
Wholesale hardware markets, centers 
an preparation’ for spring 
Jobbers are delivering spring orders 
now. Many of these were placed last 
October. Distributors freely predict a 
Substantial sprine business. 


business. | 


| 
' 


+ Heavy snowstorms in the northern : 
markets have curtailed buying activity | 
hy dealers and consumers, due to the! 


difficulties of transportation. Shipments 
of merchandise are also being delayed 
by storm conditions. Snow goods are 
completely sold out.’ Heaters, weather- 
Strip saws, axes and kindred lines are 
active. 

Collections generally are 
Prices have been very firm. 


AUTOMOBILE TRADE 
OUTLOOK FAVORABLE 


ce 


only 


. Automotive Industries this 
Says: 

‘The automobile industry was fa- 
Vored last week by the easing in stee] 
prices, which, coupled with the earlier 
drop in tire prices. materially relieved 
the manufacturing cost problem. 


’ Another favorable development was | 


fair. | 


| 


week | 


with respect to national legislation, as | 
it NOW appears certain that the tax On | 
trucks will be entirely removed, and | 
the car tax reduced to 3 per cent at! 
most, compared with the current 5 per | 


cent. 

Higher list prices are no longer ex- 
pected in trade circles, as a result of 
the lower costs and the reductions 
made by Ford on closed cars. 


. GENERAL PUBLIC SERVICE 
"NEW YORK, Feb. 18 (P)—Organiza- 
tion of the General Public Service Cor- 
poration to invest in securities of public 
utilities has been completed with the 
election of a permanent’ board 


of | 


directors which includes representatives | 
af. Stone & Webster, Inc., Estabrook & | 


Co.. Blodgett & Co... and Tucker, 
Anthony & Co. ©. W. Kellogg is presi- 
dent. The corporation owns all the 
¢ommon stock and most of the preferred 
stock of the Public Service Investment 
Company. which own public utility 
— having a market value of $8,500,- 


- —_ 


ORPHEUM CIRCUIT, INC. 


‘Orpheum Circuit, Inc., and _ subsidi- | 


ariés for the year ended Dec. 31, 1925, 
report total income, 

Small property sale, of $2,392,114. 
compared with $3,323.316 in 1924 and 
$1.794,324 in 1923. 
federal 
was $1,673.989, 
share on 
talue common. stock. 
2,065,254, or $4.30 a share, 


equivalent to $3.04 a 
compared 


in 


* RECORD SUEZ CANAL TRAFFIC 
,» PARIS, Feb. 18—Suez Canal 


including profit | 


The balance after 
taxes and preferred dividends. 


the 549,170 shares of $1 par! 
with 
924, | 


. 
Com- | 


pany reports a new traffic record for | 
4925, net tonnage amounting to 26,761.- | 


935. representing 5337° ships. 


compared | 


with 25,102,882 and 5112 in 1924, which | 


Surpassed all previous years. 
was heaviest in the first half of the last 
In_the second half the total fell 


Traffic | 


below the corresponding period of 1924. | 


- — 


UNITED FRUIT MEETING 


Stockholders of the United Fruit 
€cmpany will vote at a special meeting 


‘March 24 on a proposed increase in au-' 


thorized capitalization from 1,500,000 


shares, $100 par, to 3,000,000 shares. no | 


par value. At present only 1,000,000 


shares are outstanding. Directors plan | 
to issue 2% shares of the new stock | 


for each share of the old. 


ee 


“""H. R. MALLINSON COMPANY 


~sH. R. Ma'linson Companv for the 14 
months ended Dec. 31, 1925, reports a 
net profit of $649,957 after expenses. 
Ordinary taxes, depreciation, etc.. but 
béfore federal taxes estimated. at 
ii 


000. compared with a net loss of 
“AMERICAN ELECTRIC POWER 
Power Company 
ed $1,608,922 after preferred dividends 
Dec. 31, 1925, equal to 
com- 

red with $1,023,903 earned in 1924, or 
0.8 per cent on the common. 


oP grr 
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‘ARNOLD PRINT WORKS 


495 for the year ended Oct. 31, 1924. | 


3200 Am Wool... 
100 Am Zinc.... 
100 Am Zine pf. 

1900 Anaconda 
100 Arch Dan 
1100 Armour A 
1300 Armour B... 
200 Armour pf 
400 Arnold Cons. 
100 Art Loom.... 
400 *ArtLoom pf 
200 Asso DG... 
2000 Asso Oil... .. 
600 Atchison 
800 Atchison pf.. 
“00 Atl Birm& A. 
“00 Atl Coast ... 
100 AtlG&w.... 
- 100 Atl Refin 
100 Atlas Powd.. 
200 Auto Knitter 
9600 Baldwin .. 
-00 Baldwin pf 
1700 Balt & Ohio 
“00 Balt&o a 
500 Barnsdall A. 
100 Barnsdall B. 
(00 Beechnut..... 
“00 Belding 
-990 Beth Steel... 
100 Beth Stl7% 
“00 Beth Stl 8% 
190 Botony A.... 
600 Briggs 
900 Br Edison 
100 Br Man Tr... 
“00 Br Un Gas... 
1000 Brown Sh wi 
199 Bruns Ralke. 
197 Bruns Term. 
100 Burns BrA 
500 Butte Cop... 
100 Butte & Sup 
200 Byers Co... : 
200 Caddo Oil 
1510 Cal Pack 
2300 Cal Pet ..... ; 
100 Callahan 
100 Cal & Ariz. 6 
100 Cal & Hecla 15 
200 Can Pac ' 
200 Case Thresh. 
100 Cen Leather 
000 Cen Lea pf, 
200 Century Rib. 
1100 Cerro de P, 
400 Cer-Teed ... 
\00 Chandler pr. 
400 Chandler M. 
200 Ches & Ohiol 
100 Chandler nw 
2800 Chi&Alton ° 
2000 Chi€&Alt pf.. ° 
400 Chi Gt West 
1300 Chi Gt W pf 26 
1200 ChiM&SP pf : 
500 Chi NW .... 72. 
“00 Chi€NW _  pf.1201. 
1600 Chi RE, a 
100 Childs : 
700 Chile Cop 
2800 Chrysler .. 
100 Christie Br.. ’3 
100 Cluett Phdy. 

-1300 Coca-Cola 

100 Colo so Ipf. 
1700 Col Carhon.. 
1500 Col Gas .... 

100 Col Gas 
1100 Com Cred... 

600 Com Cred pf 9: 

100 Com Sol A. 1 
500 Songoleum.. 
2300 Con Dist .... 
4400 Con Gas .... 
1100 Con Textile. 

200 Cont Can .. 

300 Cont Motces 

100 Crex Carnet 

500 Corn Prd 

Cotv 


197, 


100 Crucible pf.. 
900 Cuba Co ... . 
100 Cuba Cane.. 
000 Cuba C pf.. 
100 Cub Am S.. 
100 Cub Dom S. 
100 Cushman 

400 Dan Boone . < 
1800 Davison .... 465, 
800 Del L & W.150 
400 Del & Hud. 165% 
4300 Devoe & R. 483, 
900 Dodge A .... 3 / 
200 Dodge pf 871% 
3000 Dome Mines. 1: 
160 Duquesne 
1000 Eaton Arxle.. 

$800 Elec Batterv 
1900 Elec L&P ct 

100 Elec L&P pf 

100 Elec Boat 

100 kimer-Br pf. 

300 Erie 

100 Erie 2 pf... 

1900 Fairb Morse BEA 
3000 Fam Plav.. .11814 
100 Fed Lt&Pw. 237 
500 Fed M&S pf 8x% 
1000 Fisher Bady, A 

900 First N St.. 

500 Fisk Rubber ? 
800 Fleischm’nn 

1400 Foundation 15495 
3700 Fox ves 


200 GenAmTk .. ! 
00 Gen Asphalt 
5200 Gen Elec... .! 
3000 Gen Motors. 126 \y 
110 Gen Mot 7% 

100 Gen OD Adv 54% 
200 Gen ODA ect 315% 
100 Goth SH pf.101% 
5800 Gen Pet D6 


G&E... 
500 Glidden .... 
800 Goth SH .. 
5100 Gold Dust. sil 
1600 Goodrich ... 
100 GnG&ET&% pf 98 
400 Goodyr pf.. 107% 
1 Goodyr ppf..107 
100 Gould Co-op 20 
690 Granby ..... 29 
600 Grt Nor pf.. 74 
900 Grt Nor Ore 2614 
3200 Grt W Sug.10354 
100 Greene-Can:. 12 
890 Guan Sug... & 
100 Gulf Mo pf.101% 
“00 Gulf Steel... 
200 Hartman ... 
100 Hayes Wh.. 
“00 Homestake . 
200 Houston Oil. 
4200 Howe So.... 
600 Hud Man... 


381% 


| 99900 Hudson Mot.1 182% 


500 Hunp Mot... 
500 Till Central... 
700 Ind Oil & G. 
100 Indian Mot.. 
300 Indian Refin. 
700 Inland St... 
400 Ind Ref ct... 
1000 Inspiration 
1900 Interboro R.. : 
600 Inter Agri... : 
200 Int Agri p pf 92 
200 Int Cement.. 67 
1400 Int Con Rub. : 
19100 Int Comb 
1100 Int Harv ....1295% 
100 Int Harv pf..122% 
1400 Int Match pf. 63 
2306 Int M Mar.. 11% 
26900 Int MMar pf 44 
3500 Int Nickel 425; 
2500 Int Paper ... 
100 Int Shoe .... 
18000 Jordan Mot.. 
300 Kan Cit So.. 
300 Kavser 
490 Kelly Spr pf. 
2300 Kennecott. .. 
300 Keystone ... 
1200 Kresge ...... 
100 Kresge pf... 


25%, 
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NEW YORK STOCK MARKET 


(Quotations to 1:30 p. m.) 


/ 


Tar 


Vv mg 5: 


Shirt.. * 


100 Maracaibo . 
3400 Marland Oil. 


100 Marlin 


Rock 2 


300 Mart-Parry.. 


300 Math A 


Ikali. 


190 May Dpt St.125 


100 Maytag 


100 McCrory pf..1160 
100 McCrory B .107% 
800 MeIntyre 2 


(00 Mo K& 
700 Mo 
600 Mo Pac 


400 Moon \ 
200 Mother 


3400 Motion 
300 Murry 


100 Kat Dp 
600 Nat En 
100 Nat En 


500 Nat 
100 Nat 
2600 *Nat 
1600 Nev 


Su 


States,.. 
700 Min & StL é 3 


Pac ie 


100 Mont Pw .. 
27200 Mont Ward. 


2600 Nat Bisc. 
100 Nat C&S pf. 
3800 Nat Dairy... 


1700 Nat CR 


Tea ...9 
P&L.<% 


2100 Mex Ceabd. 


1%, 


5 
Ye 
3, 


5 


» 
” 


T 
pt a 


1-1 DW 


Jot , 
Lode 


2500 Motometer . 
1300 Mot Wheel.. 


Pic. 


19) Munsing .... 


1 


87% 


4 


t pf. 
am.. 
pf.. 
A ct 
pply. 


- 


pfet 9414 


NH&H.. 4314 
Ont&k&w. 


} 


15014 
64 


Pac 2; 
800 Norwalk 
25900 Omnibus 


pe 


200 Omnibus pfa 48 
300 Onyx H pf.. 


1700 Oppenheim 
Steel... 
Steel pf.107! 


4900 Otis 
200 Otis 
1200 Pac 
900 Pac 
100 Pae 
9100 Pac 


Tr 


Cst 
Oj] 


1100 Packard 


1600 Paige ] 
1000 Pan-An 


8900 Pan-Am B.. 
00 Pan-Am WR 


1400 Panhan 


Coast. :. 


8 
14% 
rts... 97% 
4? 
2pf. 57 
eeee R? 
M.. 29% 
Jet. .s ae 
1 Pet 661; 
HSI, 
411, 


dle 9 3, 


590 Panhandle pf 823, 


200 Park&T 


ilford® 255% 


200 Patha Ex A 74 


1500 Park U 
100 Penn 
500 Penn R 
700 Penn S 
500 Peoples 
100 Pere M 

1300 Phil Co 


1700 Phila R 


5100 Phillips 


c* 


tah.. 
ac. 
_ 
eabd 15 
Gas 127 


mt 4 


ss 


ead. 
Pet 


4100 Pierce-Ar .. 
100 Pierce O pf. 


300 Pierce 
300 *Pitts "J 
9500 Postum 
000 Press S 


400 Press St 


Pee «a 
‘er ee 
& 

teel., 


pf. 


200 Prod& lef. . 
1700 Pub Ser rts. 


200 Pub Se 
1500 Pullmat 
100 Punta 
S00 Pure 
2000 Radio 
100 Radio 

SOO Rv 


H00 Rav Ce 


210 Reading 


100 Readg 


S00 Reading 


100 Reid | 


1100 Rem Type...1 
200 Repligle 


2100 Repub 
SOO Robert 
1060 Rossia 

1210 Royal 1 
40) StLeESE 
200 StL&SI 

4500) Savage 

10100 Seabd 


"0 Shattuc 
1000 Shell 
100 Shubert 


100 Simmons 


“00 Simms 
15500 Sinclair 
200 Sinelair 
800 Skelly ¢ 
2500 So Pac 
20 So 
00 So Ry 
300 Spicer 
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700 Sta Gas 


1600 Sta Oj} 
1300 Sta Oj] 
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3S00 Studeba 
1600 Sub Bo 
100 Sun Oil 


100 Svmington 


200 Telauto 


300 Tenn Cop 
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2400 Tex Gulf $1: ; 


3400 Tex 


500 Tex&Pa 
00 Tex P 
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Cc hs 
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700 *The Fair & 
2700 Third Ave 


9500 Tidewater .. 
1000 Tidewatr 
1600 Trans Oil 
1500 Under Type 

300 lin Bagc&P. 


1700 Un Oil 


00 Un Pacifie 


1900 Un Pae 


100 Un TK Car.. 
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149%, 
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S91, 


500 Uni Alloy St 2913 


500 Uni Fry 


lit , 299° 


200 Uni Paperbd 34 


1IH00US CT Pj 


400 US Ind 
2000 US’ Rea 
6700 TS Rul 

200 US Rul 
12200 US. Ste 

700 Univ Pi 


1400 Util P& 


pe 20114 
Alco 6? 
Ity.. 63% 
ber. 82% 
» pf 107%, 
el. ..130 
oe .. Zea 
Lt A 


100 Va-C C et.. 


3500 Vanadir 


Im 


400 Vivaudou . 
300 Wabash .... 


500 Wab pf 


A... 


400 Walworth 


100 Waldorf ... 


VY, 


200 Ward Bk A.170 
2400 Ward Bk B 67% 


1200 Warren 
500 Warner 


Br.. 50% 
B A 16 


199 Weber & H. 66 


800 W Md 


10614 | 
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74% | 


26% 


103 
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100 3% 
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| 700 Woolwo 
| 10400 Wright 
? 


600 Wesitg A B.121 
5900 Weste Elec. 


1100 Weston 
1700 Weston 
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In A: 


300 Wheeling ... 
600 Wnoeeling pf. 
200 White Eagle 
600 Whi Mot rts 


100 Whi Ro 


ck ct 


100 Wick Sp ct. 
5800 Willys-Over.. : 
100 Willys-O pf. |! 


200 Wor Pu 


200 Yale & 


rth 

mp.. 
Aer. 
1 Poe 


700 Yellow Cab.. : 
200 Youngst’n .. 
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| Columbian 
| Champion 


' Kastern 


NEW YORK COTTON 


-_————— 


(Reported by H. Hentz & Co., New Yorx 


Ll 


and Boston) 


(Quotations to 1:50 p. m.) 


Last 
Low: Sale 
20.05 20.16 


verpoool Cotton 


Prev. 
Close 
20.08 
19 52 
18.88 
18.°0 


$1000 


Ace 


Jerome Verde 


BOSTON STOCKS 


a 


(Quotations to 1:20 p. m.) 
-——Ilast 
Tow Feb.18 Feb.17 
bar . ° 


ub Zb 26 


— —-- - 


Sales High 
780 Amer Ada € xt 
8) Am Pneu .. 47% 
045 Am Sugar... 80%, 
107 Am T&T ...148%4 
15 Am Wool pf 83 
405 Amoskeag.. 65 
165 Arcadian .. .65 
425 Ariz Com L, 

20 Bos El $11 
13 Bos El 2pf 106 
10 Bigelow-H .. 
d) B&M sta ... 
26 BE MA sta.. 
320 Cal & Hecla 
o0 Dom Stores. 
50 Kuropean S. 
o0 Kast SS ipf 
40K B 


Ssconomy 
+0 Edison Klec 
220 First Na S.. 
165 Gen Elec 
90 Gilchrist 
1450 Gillette 
60 Gen Pub Ser 15 
25 Hood Rub .. 65% 
165 Island Crk. .170 
25 Libby McN . 9% 
2 Loew's Thea 11% 
$0 Lincoln F I 68 
141 Mass Gas .. 8&5 
Mass: Gas pf 68 
Mergenthal .214 
NAUtil pp... ; 
9 Nash wi.... 
») Nat Leather 
NelsonCorp . 
30 New C'nelia. 
NE Oil pf .. 
9N » Tel jasvsaeou 
» NE Pub §S pp 98% 
New Riv pf 66 
Nipissing ... 65% 
No Butte .. 3 
Norw Worc.121 
2Pac Mills . 461% 
60 Quiney Min. 20 
65 St Mary IL.d. 35 
4 Swedis-Am .10514 
»Swift Inter... 211 
o6 Swift & Co..115! 
»US & FG pp. 81! 
Qf Tower 13% 
Uni Fruit will6%, 
Uni Fruit 
Uni Shoe ... 
Uni Shoe pf 
US Smelt pf i 
US Rubber... 8° 
»ivtah Anpex.., 
Utah Metals 
Venezuela H 
ln Twist D. 
Waldorf .... 
Walth’m .... 
Walth’m pf. 
Walth’m ppflon; 
» War Bros... 50% 
War Br Inf. 41 
Westingh’se, 76 
BONDS 
Atl Gulf 5s. 75313 2 73 
Chi Jet 5s8..100% 10014 1001, 1001 
Hood Rub 7s105 105 105 
2000 Mass G 5s..101%% 101%, 101% 
9000 MEG 41as'3t, 9634 965, 963, 
2000 MemBldg5s. 100x 1001, 1OH01, ea 
2000 NE Tel os. . 100%, 1001, ant, 1H" 
1000 Poeahont 78.1001. 100’, 1001, = ,, 


BOSTON CURB 
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Alamos 
Bagdad Smelting 
Bagdad Silver 
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Chief Cons. Min. 
Cons. Coppermin:« s 
Crystal Cop 
Coldak 


he 


— te 
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Smelting 
(;eneral M 

Idaho 

Dev 


| Jones 


Kav 


| Ohio Copper 


| Trans 


Paymaster 
Shubert Theater 7 
do 


Torehlight 
lux 


_| United Verde | 
z | Verde Central Copper.. 
| Verde Mines 


(follows (last 00) 


| (in francs, 
| follows: 


| Circulation 
| Denosits 


-+| lent, after 


17.85 | 


17.7% 


Last Prev. 


Open High 


Williams 
W Comstock 


BANK OF ENGLAND 

LONDON Feb. 18—The weekly return 
of the Bank of Kneland compares 
onmiitt -d): 

eb, 18,°26 Feb. 11,°26 

Cireulation £140,448 
Public deposits 
Private deposits 
Govt securities 
ther securities 
Reserves 
Prop res to liah 
Rullion 


OF FRANCE 
PARIS, Feb. 18—The principal items in 
this week's statement of Bonk of France 
last 000 omitted) compare as 


Feb. 18.'°§ Feb. 11.°°4 
5,548,200 5,548.100 
327 000 3°4.700 
5,629,100 5,598, 000 
00,961,500 51.089 400 
” S68, R00 
34,600,000 


ct 
b> 


34,650,000 


MATHIESON ALKALT 

The Mathieson Alkali W 
the vear ended Dee. 31. 
ret income of $1,465,033. 
tion, depletion, 


1925, 


rit allowing for 7 per cent annual 
dividend requirements on the preferred 
to $8.76 a share earned on the outstand- 
ing 147.2907 shares of no-par common 
stock, This compares with S873.064, 
$5.76 a share on 117.714 shares of $50 
par common stock outstanding in 1924. 


UNITED PAPER BOARD DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK. Feb. 1k—U'nited 
soard Company declared 
dend of 50 cents on the 
nlacing the issue on a $ 
lar 6 per cent 


a quarterly divi- 

common stock, 
2 hasis. The regu- 
preferred dividend was 
also declared. The common is payable 
April 15 to stock of record April 1 and 
preferred April 1 to stock of record March 
15.’ Last vear only 
the common. 


ENDICOTT-JOHNSON CO. 
_ The total amount distributed by 
Endicott-Johnson  ¢ ‘orporation to 


the 


less than in 
compared with $1,235,096—and 


Was somewhat 
155,824, 


the amount received by each emnlovee | 
Was turther reduced due to the larger | 


number of workers participating. 


SIMMONS CO. EARNINGS 

income of the Simmons Company 
for the vear ended November 30, 
advanced to $4,179,495 from $2.767,473 
the preceding corresponding period. 
This was eanal after preferred dividends 
to $5.74 a share on the eommon stock, 
compared with 
before. 


MTAMT $11,250,000 BOND ISSUF 

MITAMT. Feb. 28-—A new bond issue of 
$11,250,000 will be ready for sale in about 
three weeks, says Director of City 
Finance Huddleston. One provision will 
he that the bonds must sell for more 
thn 98 cents on the dollar, and must not 
! ‘a higher rate of interest than 6 per 
cent. 


HOUSTON OTL PIPE LINE COMPANY 

Houston Oi] Pipe Line Company, a 
subsidiary of Houston Oil Company, has 
completed its line into Houston, Tex., 
and is now making the necessarv con- 
nection to the various industries in that 
citvy which it will supply with natural 
gas. 


REALTY ON $4 BASIS 
NEW YORK, Feb. 18—United States 
Realty & Improvement declared a quar- 


terly dividend of $1 on the common. pay- 


able March 15 to stock of record March 
5 This is equal to $2.50 on the old stock, 
which was split 2'. for one. 


—_———,— — ~_-- ~—- 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING 
restern Manuf?cturing Companv re- 


STOCKS OF COTTON 


UNITED STATES 
EXCEED LAST YEAR 


oe 


The total stock of cotton exclusive 
of linters in all hands in the United 
States on Jan. 31 was 8,979,000 bales 
compared with 7,125,000 bales on the 
corresponding date last season, an in- 
'crease of 1,854,000, according to the 
cotton information service of the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Boston. 
Stocks at the mills were 1,811,000 com- 
pared with 1,442,000, an increase of 


IN 


. | 5,683,000, an increase of 1,485,000. 
oe | 

% ithe distribution 
| 


; | mated that the increase of 1,485,000 in 


$ in 1924, or about $620,000. 


as 


9 893 009 | 


6% 


orks, Ine., for 
reports | 
after deprecia- | 
and federal taxes, equiva- | 


or | 


Paper | 


00 cents was paid on) 


its | 
workers under the sharing of 1925 profits 
1924—$1,- | 


1925, | 
in | 


$2.54 a share the year | 


369,000, and stocks in warehouses, at 
.compresses, on plantations and in 
transit were 7,168,000, compared with 


Exact figures are not available on 
of the stock of lint 
cotton outside the mills, but it’ is esti- 


such stocks consisted of 400,000 in- 
/ crease in stocks on plantations and at 
uncounted country towns, 700,000 in- 
icrease in stocks at counted interior 
towns, 100,000 increase in stocks at 
ports, and 300,000 increase in transit 
and elsewhere. 

The accumulation of cotton in this 
country is due chiefly to the fact that. 
while the crop was more than 2,000,000 
bales larger than last year, domestic 
consumption in the first half of the 
season has been only about 200,006 
more than in the corresponding period 
| last season while exports have been 
| less than last season. 


ILOSS OF UNITED 
STATES WORSTED 
IN 1925 IS LESS 


United States Worsted Company is 
understood to have experienced in 1925 
a manufacturing loss of about $200,000 
as compared with a deficit from opera- 
tions in 1924 of $323,000. 


A special year-end write-off of ap- 
proximately $100,000 on inventory, 
however, plus the usual full deprecia- 
tion charge of around $300,000 resulted 
in a final loss before interest charges 
lof approximately the same amount as 


United States Worsted is a fancy 

| worsted proposition pure and simple 
|@nd in this business for several years 
|it has been impossible to get a new 
‘dollar for an old. An apathetic demand 
for goods all year plus a wool market 
that declined about 35 per cent from 
| January to December were too much 
,of a handicap for any mill of this 
| type. 
| The company ended the year in roo | 
financial condition, with $3,700,000 of | 
| 


net quick assets. Indications thus far 
; are that 1926 will prove a better year 
‘for worsteds than for three vears, 


WHEAT BUYING Is 
| MORE PRONOUNCED 


| CHICAGO, Feb. 18 (®#)—cCommis- 
sion houses showed more activity on 
the buying side of the wheat market 
today in the first part of the Board of 
Trade session, and with offerings 
light, prices went decidedly higher. 
One of the stimulatine factors was 
an estimate from a trade leader that 
even should the United States exports | 
between now and July 1 be as low as | 
25,000,000 bushelp the final domestic 
carry-over would be only '36,000.000 
bushels, Liverpool quotations, higher | 
than due counted also as a bullish in- 
fluence. 
Chicago opening prices, 544@11ge up, | 
May (new) $1.66'5@1.6614 and July 
1.49, were followed soon by material 
further gains. | 


Corn and oats were firmer owing |" 


chiefly to wheat streneth. After open- 
ing unchanged to % higher, May 78 | 
@78 44, the corn market scored a mod- 
erate advance all around. 

Oats started at a shade to 1c higher. 
May 414@41%, and later continued | 
te harden, 

Hizher quotations on hogs gave an 
upward slant to the provision market. | 


MONEY MARKET 


Current quotations follow: 
(‘all Loans— Boston New York 
Renewal rate 11. %  & 
Outside com’! paper 41,@13, 414, @43, | 
Year monev 8 34 
(Customers com’l loans . 4%, @5 
Individ. cug. col. loans 4%, @5 
Last 
Previous 
fHee 
30h a 
s 10d - 
sl%4ee 


4%, 
40, @5 
442, @5 


Today 

Rar silver in New. York #6l6e 

Bar silver in London S520 

| Bar gold in London Risllizd 84 
' Mexican dollars dle 


Clearing House Figures 

Reston New York | 

PXCHANMER .....00. $95 900,000 $900,000,000 | 
Year ago today 76.000. NA 
Raleneces 23.000.000 
Vear ago todav .. 35,000,000 
F. R. bank credit . 32,711,013 


90,000,000 


76.000.000 | 


Acceptance Market 
Prime 


a0 
an days thie! pe eats eae - 
4 months 

+ months : . 
f months 4IL@4 
Non-member and private eligible bank- 
} ers in general 14, per cent higher. 


oe 


MN 7% 


Leading Central Bank Rates 


_ The 12 federal reserve hanks in 
| United States and banking centers 
foreien cou 
2s follows: 
Atlanta eccces 4% 
Roston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
| Dallas 
Kansas City .. 
Minneapolis 
New York .... 
Philadelphia .. 
| Richmond er 
| Son-Francisco. 
St. Louis 


Rucharest 
Pnudanest 
Conenharen 
Helsingfors 
Lisbon 
London 


Stockholm .... 
Swiss Bank 


Rrussels 
Caleutta 
Berlin 


Forelen Exehange Rates 


Current quotations of various foreign 
| exchanges are given in the following 
j table, compared with the last previous 
figures: 

Last 
Previous Parity 
$4.8648 


Sterling: 
Demand 
Cables 
(French franes. 
| Belgian francs 
| Swiss franes.. 


Lire 


Current 


Holland 
Sweden 
. Norway 
Denmark 
| Spain 
| Portugal 
Greece , 
*Austria 
Argentina ., 


‘Hungary, eae 

_Jugosiavia 

' Finland 

| Czechoslovakia 
Rumania ay 
Shanghai tae) 

| Hong Kong... 

Bombay 
Yokohama 


19% 
1.0832 
48 


4.8685 


3 3.84 
bY 41-64 1.00 


84 
.99 39-64 


the | 
; in | 
ntries quote the discount rate 


u 
Canadian Ex.. 


7Per thousand. 


ADAMS EXPRESS COMPANY : 
NEW YORK, Feb. 18—Inability to get 
a quorum of the board of directors of 
| the Ad-ms Express Company ha? e2used 
,Mostyonemet of the regular February 


NEW YORK CURB 


INDUSTRIALS 
Sales (in hundreds) High T.o 
5 Alabama GrtSoRy.103 101 
20 zAlpha Port Cem.134% 
5Am Gas&El new. 
5 mee Bee BB. x 'ccc' 
$’Am Pow & Lt n. 
30 zAmPweLt pfd... 937 
+0 zAm Seating Co...: 
2Am Superpower A 3 
11 Am Superpower B : 
2Am Cyanamid B. 
+Asso Gas & El n. 
+ Auburn Auto ..... 
> £4 ee), a 
1 Borden Co new...107% 
1] Braz Tr & Pow .. 96 
2 Bridgept Mach ... 
1 Brill Corp A 
S ;. At. 2. ae 
16 Bklyn City 
2 Burdines Ine 
8Can Dry G A 
11 Centrifu Pipe 
1Chi Nip Mfg 
23 Comwith Pow new 
S$ Cons G&E Bit new 5h 
0 Cons Lndry Mach. 
1Cont Baking A... 
30 Cont Baking B.. 
1Cuneo Press A ... 
19 Curtiss A & Mo pf 2? 
3 De Forest Rad vtec 
2 Devoe & Ray B.. 
25 zDominion Stores. 
16 Durant Motors ... 
Si fs i ae tae 
1 Kastern RM new. 
42 Elec B&S new.... 
1 Elec Investors ... 
15 Blee FROfPIM «ccc 
12 Eng Pub. Serv.... iD 
13 Eng Pub S pp pf.103% 
5 Fageol Motors Co 
3 Fed Metals 
1 Fire T&R 7% 
50 zFisk Rub 1 pf... 
5 Foundation Co F. 
5 Fox Thea 


new 
Crp 
A . . 


a C.. 
Co (C), 24% 


1 Freed-EKise 
8 Freshman 
5 Gen Bak Corp A. 70 
v0 Gen Bak Corp B. 
2 Gen Ice Cream 
liien Kl Germany.. 
35 GilletteSafRaz 

1 Glen Alden Coal ; 
1 Goodyr Tire&Rub.. 
21 GrimesRad&Camk 
7 HappinessCanSta. 
~ HappinessCanSt kd 
2 HavanaklUtil etfs, 
1 Hires (Chas EF) Co. 
1 Hollander&Son.... 
10 IndlustRayonaA.... 
1 InterConcreteind.. 
3 Inter Util B 

1 JonesRadioMfg.... 50 

2 Kruskal & Kruskal 191% 
2 Land Co Florida... 405; 
1 LehighCoal@Nav .1143% 
2 LehighValCoal ctfs 42% 
1 LehighVCoalSales. 84% 
91 Lehi Pow Sec new 19% 
20 zLibbevOwShGl ..1701, 
4Mar Wireless Lon 

* Melville Pow .... ‘g 
Metro Stores ..... 40% 
Mid West Util....127 
MidWestUtil pr 1.121%. 
MidWestUtil pfd.109% 
Music Master Cor 
Nat El:Pow A.... 
Nat Pub Serv A.. 
Neptune MetCoNJ 5 
zNew EngTel&T..117% 
NY Transporta... 54% 
NickelPlate wi ...107% 
NickelPlate pfd wi 945¢ 
Nor Ohio Pow.... 22% 
NoOntarioPwLt&T 54% 
NoStatesPowA ..12?! 
zNoStatesPow pfd.1005% 
Penn Pow&Lt pf 106 
Pitney Bws Pstge 814 
ower Corp NY... &0 
zProctor&é&Gamble 157 
Puget Snd P&L... 57 
Purity Bak A... 
tand Kardex B n 
Rem Noisels Type 
Reo Mot Car : 
Richmd Rad new. 
Rickenbkr Mot Co 
1) zhtioval Bak Powd 190 

1St Regis Paper.. 8&0 

1 Servel Corp 2 

Silica Gel Cp vte.. 

S Sleeper Rad vtc.. 

1 Snia Viscosa rcets 

11 Soeast Pow&Lt... 

50 zSo0 Cal Edison 

S So Dairies B..... 

2 So Gas&Pow A 

6 Stand Publish‘: 
21 StutzMoCar of Am 315% 

1 Tampa Elee ¢'o.. 316 

2 Thermiodyvne Rad 

4 Thompson Ra vte. 

1 TrlLuRavilight Vie 
141 Trumbell Steel . 

2 Tung Sol Lamp... 

3 UnCarb&Carbon,. 

6Un CGas&KMlec new 
4 United Gas Impr.129% 
‘nited Lt&Pw “A’.133%, 
» LU nitedShoeMeh 

‘'S Lieht&Ht new 

'S Lt&Heat pfd.. 
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SRubReclaimCo 
tilPw&Lt’B'’ctfs 
tilSharesOpt new 
Galena S O pf old ! 
Humble O & Ref. 
3 Imperial Oil Can.. 

14 International Pet. 2: 
8 Prairie O & B new 56 
1 Prairie Pipe I. 

20 zSouth Penn 

502780 Pipe Line 

41 Std Oj) of Ind.... 
1Stand © of Kans. 
7~Stand Oil of NY. 36 

20 z5Std O of Ohio pf.118 
2 Victor Talk Mach. &7 

50 zWestern Pow ctfs 99% 
1 Wilson & Co new, 13 
8 «do pf new 49 
6 Yel Tami Cab NY. 107% 

STANDARD OILS 


1 Anglo-Am Oil 
1 Atlantic Lobos 
50 zBuckeye Pipe L.. 
25 Continental Oil.... 
4 Vacuum Oil 
INDEPENDENT OITI 
13 Am Control Oilfield 6%, 
14Am. Maracaibo 1 
1 Cardinal Petroleum % 
100 Carib Syndicate .. 174 
6 Cities Service, new 385% 
1 Cities Ser Bank sh 19% 
24 Colombian Synd n : 
6 Creole Syndicate 
1 Crown Central 
®» Euclid Oil 
145 Gibson Oil 
6 Gulf Oil Corp of P &8% 
oo Lago Oil Trns A wi 23% 
2 Lago Petroleum... 1-145 
80 Leonard Oil 
10 Lion Oil Ref 
15 Mexican Panuco .. 
New Bradford 
New Eng Fuel new 
N M & Ariz Ld C 
New York Oil0 ... 
Peer Oil 
Sait Creek Cons.. 
Salt Crk Produc... 
Venexuelan Petrol 
Wileox Oi] & Gas. 
MINING 
Calaveras Mining. 
kengineersGoldMin 
“Hawthorne Min... 
Hecla Min 
Hollinger Gold 
Kay Copper 
Kerr Lake 
New Cornelia 
Newmont Mining.. 
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stockholders 
/earnings recorded 


WEIGE WESTERN 


ROAD DIVIDEND 


_ 


'Diseuss Higher Rate for 


Southern Pacifie—Big Ex- 
pansion Program 


The question of a larger dividend for 
Southern Pacific is being discussed by 
in view of the favorable 
and the continued 


| good outlook for the road. 


; 
‘ 


| 


A canvass of the new management 
reveals a strong sentiment in favor of 


‘continuing the present 6 per cent rate, | 


‘ but there is also disclosed a more lib- | 
1% | eral attitude toward stockholders. 


| 


An increase in the dividend will be 
made when the vast improvement pro- 


gram is farther along and earnings are 
'on a stabler and slightly higher plane. 


i 
my, | 
. 


108% 
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‘The 


late management 
should pay no 


theory of the 
that a growing road 
more in dividends than it puts back 
growth may not be rigidly ad- 
hered to by the present management. 

The possibility of an increase to 7 
per cent soon to facilitate the sale of 


* stock at a good price for financing is 
‘regarded 


as small. since money 1s 


‘available at lower cost. 


‘to Southern Pacific, 


Last summer, $49,000,000 improve- 
ments on Central Pacific, under lease 
were capitalized 
through the issuance of bonds at a 


cost of less than 5.20 per cent annually 


Southern Pacific Company. 

Improvements at various other 
points might be similarly capitalized. 
The need of financing 
ments is further removed 


by the 


|slower expansion program under way. 


|New 


work is being undertaken 


| cautiously, although jobs under con- 


| 
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struction and planned for some years 


are being carried on uninterruptedly. 

In new extensions the requirement 
is that they promise an adequate im- 
mediate return. With money costing 
upward of 5.2 per cent it is felt a re- 
turn of 6 per cent to.7 per cent must 
be in prospect. Vv 


The subsidiary in Mexico can hardly | 
* | fail to be a reminder of at least tem- 
porarily unprofitable expansion. In no} 


year of the past six has gross been as 
great as the deficit after 


+ ' $4,000,000 to $5,000,000. 


, appreciated substantially, and received | 
> |a high return at the same time. when | 


Hs 


' 


‘pany 


The segregation of Pacific Oil Com- 
in 1921 should be fresh in 
minds of Southern Pacifie stockholders. 
Holdings five vears old or more have 


both railroad and oil stocks are con- 


sidered. 
Southern Pacific sold at $100 at the 
beginning of 1921, when each share 


improve- | 


charges, | 
Which last year exceeded $6,000,000. and | 
in the previous five vears ra nged from | 


the | 
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GUARANTEED 


“The Book of 
Better Bonds” 


Here is a booklet—clear, brief 


and interesting—which explains how 
more than forty years of sound, con- 
servative financing now culminates 
in 


Guaranteed Safety 


You will learn how Forman Bonds 
are so strongly safeguarded that an 
old and conservative insurance com- 
pany will unconditionally guarantee 
both principal and interest. 


Just mail the coupon for - 
your free copy 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
& COMPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 


105 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 


New York Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Des Moines Springfield, IML 
Peoria, Ill, 

MAIL. NOW 


—— ee ae 


i 
|GEORGE M. FORMAN & CO., Dept. 2928 | 
| 105 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
obligation “The 

and full 
jnsurance 


without 
Bonds"’ 
the 


| Send 

Book of Ketter 
| ticulars§ regarding 
| pany guarantee, 


me 


con- 


| Name 
| 


| Address 


*eeeeeeeee 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 


;entitled its holder to subscribe at $15 | 
/to one share of Pacific Oil Company. | 


That stock now sells at $78, or $165 a 
share for the Southern Pacific and 
Pacific Oil which just prior to sercre- 
gation cost $100. 
Pacifie Oil has $3 


paid annually 


| since, except. for a year and a half 


rate was maintained. 


from July, 1923, when a $2 annual 


Atchison stock bought around $90 


'at.the same time, paying $6 annually, 


now sells at $131, paying $7, and 


i Union Pacifie bought around $120 at 
8'the same time, payine $10 annually, 


' 


_ president and 
' tional 


. | now sells at $149 paying $10, both less | 


profitable investments to date than 
Southern Pacific. 


STMENT TRUST 
METHODS, POPULAR 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


There are approximately 100 invest- | 
ment trusts in Great Britain, accord- | 


Robinson. 
the Interna- 
of America. 


Leland Rex 
trustee of 
Trust 


ing to 


Securities 


'Their combined bond and share capi- 


‘eral 


tal is the equivalent of $600,000,000, or 
more, and a considerable proportion 
of this is invested in securities origi- 


vice- | 


nating in the United States, the A. B.C. | 


republics of South American, and the 
Kuropean Continent. 

There should be added to these gen- 
investment trusts those compa- 


nies: operating like investment trusts 


except that they specialize in certain | 


areas or industries. 
Furthermore, there are a hundred or 


g1, | More corporations in the world’s pre- 


‘should 


/war 


, and 


financial center, which 


with their investment trust 
The total of British investment 


trusts, and somewhat similar compa- 


combine | , 
'a financing or holding company busi- | 
| ness 
' tivities. 


| 


aCe | 


j 


nies; Dr. Rohinson states. exceeds 2°00. | 


their combined bond and share 
capital approaches $1,500,000,000, 


R. B. MELLON SEES 
| PROSPEROUS TIMES 


Richard B. Mellon 


Feb. 18—President 


of the 


NEW YORK, 


i 


| 


| cent 


Mellon Na- | 


‘tional Bank of Pittsburgh said on sail- | 
ing abroad: “Bank deposits in our sec- | 
tion are showing substantial increases | 


' store 


| there 


‘estate mortgages. 


i 


over last year, and all reports that [ 


', get show that business is thoroughly | 
‘sound. 


“Clearing up 
help the hard coal 
and thev should show ereater 
perity than in some time. 


railroads, 
pros- 


of the coal situation | 


“As a whole, I see nothing at all to 
worry about regarding the business of 


the country. 
phenomenal prosperity.” 


DOMINION STORES FINANCING 
Dominion Stcres, I.td., the largest chain 
company in Canada, will call its 
$608,900 par value of class A and B 
preference stock. now ontstanding, 
redemption on July 2, 1926, after 
will be no securities ranking 
stock except for $84,000 of 
To provide funds 
part for this retirement, the 
has sold 15,000 shares of additional com- 
mon stock to bankers. No public offer- 
ing is anticipated. 


common 


FMERSON-BRANTINGHAM 
Emerson-Brantingham Company 


ports for the vear need Oct. 51, 1925, 


This should be a year of | 


Further assurances of  sta- 
bility and safety are mani- 
fest in our comprehensive 
and constantly vigilant in- 
vestment service, which also 
relieves you of all ordinary 
attention to detail. 


67% 


Normal Federal Income Tax up to 
2% paid by borrower 


Federal Bond €§ 
Mortgage Co. 


Federal Bond & Mortgage Bldg., Detroit 


HINCKLEY & WOODS 
INSURANCE 
40 BROADST. 


FIRE 

LIABIL- 

ITY, AUTO- 

MOBILE, BUR- 

GLARY AND EVERY 

DESCRIPTION OF INSUR- 

ANCE AT LOWEST RATES. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1868 


Auenican Tetepnone AND Tevecrapd COMPANY 


BELL SYSTEM 
146th Dividend 
_ The regular quarterly dividend 
of Two Dollars and Twenty-Five 
Cents ($2.25) per share, will be paid 
on April 15, 1926, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 


March 15, 1926 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


DIVIDEND 121 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 
reguiar <uarterly dividend of 
on the eapital stock of Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company will be paid on March 31, 
1926, to the stockholders of record as they 
appear at the close of business on Mareh 6, 
1926. The Transfer Books will not he closed, 
JOM T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 


DIVIDENDS 


Fairbanks-Morse declared four quar- 
terly dividends of 75 cents euch: previ- 
ously dividends had been 65 cents quar- 
terly. Dividends are pavable March 31, 
June 30, Sept. 30 and Dec. 31 to stock of 
record the fifteenth of each preceding 
month, 

Proctor & Gamble declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1's per cent on the 


1926. 
a per 


16, 
A 


' 6 per cent preferred, payable March 15 


| to stock of record Feb. 2? 


for | 
which | 
the | 
real | 
in| 
company | 


re- | 


net loss after providing for depreciation, | 


interest. taxes, ete., of $915,914, exclusive 
of $215.964 operating of Reeves, 
Geiser & Gas Engine plants, the opera- 
tion of which wes discontinued during 
1925. This compares with a net loss of 
$1,797,089 in the previous year. 


loss 
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Mackay Companys declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 1%, per cent 
on the common and 1 per cent on the 
preferred, both payable April 1 to stock 
of record March 6. 

Robert Reis Company declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent on the 
first preferred stock, payable April 1 to 
stock of record March 10. This is first 
dividend to be paid since 1921 

International Cement Corporation de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividends of 
$1 on the common and 1%, per cent on 
the preferred, both payable March 31 to 
stock of record March 16 

Boston & Albany Railroad declared a 
quarterly dividend of $2, payable March 
31 to stock of record Feb. 27. 

Cities Service Company declared the 
regular monthly dividends of one-half of 
1 per cent in cash and one-half of 1 per 
cent in stock on the common stock and 
one-half of 1 per cent in cash on the pre- 
ferred B, all payable April 1 to stock of 
record March 15. 

Douglas Pectin Company declared the 
regular quarterly 25 per cent dividend, 
pavable March 31 to stock of record 
March 1, 

Pierce Manufacturing Company ée- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
$8 per share, payable March 1 to siock 
of record Feb. 16. 

Northern Texas Electric Company de- 
clared the regular semi-annual dividend 
of $3 on the preferred and a dividend of 
$1 on the common both payable March 1 
to stock of record Feb. 19. 

Foundation Company declared the reg- 
ular quarterly $2 dividend, payable March 
15 to stock of record Mareh 1. 

Shell Union Oil declared the regular 
quarterly 35-cent common dividend, pay- 
able March 21 to stock of record March 1, 

National Lead Company declared the 
regular quarterly. $2 common dividend, 
payable March 34 to stock of record 
Mareh 12. : 

The International Silver Company de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 ini- 
tial on the common and the regular quar- 
terlv dividend of 1% pér cent on the 
preferred. 

Niagara Falls Power Company de- 
claret the regular quarterly dividénds. of 
50 cents on the common payable March 


31 to stoek of record March 15 and 43 
cents on the preferred, payable April.1 
to stock of record March 31. 

Mortgage & Acceptance Corporation 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 2 per cent on the preferred, pave 
March 1 to stock of record Feb. 18. 

Tidal Osage Oil Company declared the 
regular quarterly 1% per cent preferre@ 
dividend, payable March 1 to stock ol 
record Feb, 22, <r 
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na’; for its fiscal year ended D-*, 31, 
19°”, net Income of $118.774, comoersd 
wii’ ret of $93,853 in 1924 and $674,845 
in 1923, 


|meeting to «hursday, Feb. 25. when ac- 
ion en the regular quarterlv dividend. 
usually nayable March 31, will be taken. 


2 Arnold Print Works has reduced its 
Capital from $3,000,000 to $500,000 by 
canceling 1 shares, $100, purchased 
held- in the treasury, and 10,000 
re Vpen {t will purchase from stock- 

ers Out of éarhed surplus. | 
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re ee ne re ee PRESSED STEEL CAR CO. 
STREET RAILWAY WAGE RISE Consolidated halance sheet of Pressed 
SAN _FRANCISCO, Feb. 18—Market | Steel Car Company and subsidiaries as 
Street Railway has increased wages of!of Dec. 31, 1925, shows current assets of 
2500 nlatform men 2 cents an hour, bring- | $*8.833.356. of which cesh and call 'oans 
ing the basic wage to 56 cents. The in- represented $4.939.677. Current liabilities 
crease amounts to $220,000 annually, amounted to $4,468,928, 


SOO ORDERS 106 CARS . 
Minne2polis, St. Paul & S*ult Ste. 
Merrie has ordered 100 general service 
car; from the Pullman Car & Manufac- 
turing Company, 
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REFINERS C7T SUGAR PRICE 
_._ SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 18—Roefiners 


- ere have reduced sugar 20 points to 
% Se é Ley , | basis, : 
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~EDUCATIONAL 


New, Simple Language as Basis 
. of Education May Aid China 


—_—-- - 


Changsha, China 

Special Correspondence. 
TNO CHINESE ears the cry, “Down 
[rien Confucius!” is as strange 
as the anti-Christian utterances 
of the Communists in the West. Yet 
it re-echoed on the streets of this 
» city recently when a street proces- 
sion was held in protest against the 
thralldom which the Chinese lan- 


guage lays upon the people of the 
country. The more radical reformers 
charge against this great teacher 
who has inspired China for 25 cen- 
turies, that his teachings have been 
the cause of mental stagnation, that 
the civilization he supported with all 
his power was based On monarchy 
and imperialism now out of style, 
and that the chief means whereby 
this has been accomplished was 
through Confucius’ veneration for 
the ancients and his perpetuation of 
the cumbersome ideographs which 
make up the written languase. To be 
sure these things have held China 
together in spite of local disunion, 
but today they are conceived as clogs 
to progress. | 

Two distinct movements are going 
on in educational circles today. The 
scholars of a more conservative type 
led by the late Minister of Education, 
Chang Shi-chiao, have been trying 
to effect a revival of the Chinese 
classics. This movement has found 
ready response during the past year 
in the reaction against too many for- 
eign influences in education In this 
Province two or three new schools of 
college grade have been started to 
“ emphasize as far as possible this an- 
cient classical learning of which the 
Chinese have been so proud. 

The Governor of the Province has 
added the weight of his influence to 
the ‘movement by holding a qualify- 
ing examination for the candidates 
for civil office in the Province, based 
on the old ideals, but including mod- 
ern topics also. This examination 
was placed under the supervision of 
some of these cohservative leaders. 

. Chinese classics received special 
’* consideration by the invitation of 
one of the most distinguished classi- 
» cal scholars in China, Chang: T’ai- 
yen from Hangchow. 

Divided by Language 

These efforts to restore the sub- 

stance of the old education have met 
with as strenuous opposition by 
young China as. they have been wel- 
comed by the graybeards. These op- 


ponents point with derision to the 
fact that when this eminent scholar 
came here his speeches could be only 
half understood, and that a Chinese 
scholar speaking to Chinese scholars 
800 miles from home was compelled 
to use an interpreter! They tell of a 
Cantonese who was traveling in the 
north and desired some mushrooms, 
but could not use the local name for 
them. He tried writing the charac- 
ters, but the waiter was illiterate. 
Then he tried drawing a picture of 
them, and with a triumphant smile 
the servant brought him an um- 
brella! ae : 

Such instances of the difficulties of 
communication between people from 
different. places are not at all exag- 
gerated. Not only do the people of 
Canton, Foochow, and Hangchow 
speak dialects differing from éach 
other and from the more universal 
“Mandarin,”- but within the Mandarin 
' speaking. areas are_to be found ‘doz- 
ens and dozéns of local dialects not 
clearly understood a day’s journey 
off. Scholars from such places cah 
communicate by writing but the un- 
lettered can only make signs until 
they learn the dialects of the other 
of become accustomed to their 
strange pronunciation. Sixty miles 
from this city the dialect in one im- 
portant district is almost unintelli- 

1é, even this short distance off. 
It is not easy for people of the 
Western Hemisphere to understand 
the relation that the written and 
spoken. languages bear to each other 
here. Pérhaps some of the older 
European lands, Italy for example, 
can grasp it a little better. We are 
able to listen, fon instance, to some 
one reading a book or newspaper 
aloud, and understand it through the 
ear. The spoken and written lan- 
guages are practically the same, even 
in the more artificial compositions 
such as poetry. This is an impdssibi- 
lity in China unless some one is 
reading a passage already known by 
heart. 

Every Chinese character is an 
ideograph and there ate several 
thousand of them to be learned by 
a scholar; but worse still, each of 
the ideographs is a monosyllable. 
Since not more than a few dozen 


syllables are available for use such|. 


a language offers great confusion to 
~ a listener, even when the numbér of 
syllables is multiplied by four or 
five through the device of using 
tones, with different meanings. The 
total result is that there are, even 
with the tones included only 200 or 
s0, at most some 300 separate syl- 
lables. With several thousand char- 
acters and only a few hundred tones 
and Syllables a given word can 
scarcely be distinguished from others 
with the same sound, Reading aloud 
is therefore practically impossible. 


Would Mean National Unity 


The spoken language, also mono- 
syllabic, has overcome some of the 
difficulties by putting two’or more 
characters together to express a 
single thought which in the written 
form igs clear where but one char- 
acter appears. Even 80 when the 
conversation ranges from the famil- 
far and when colloquialisms are ad- 
mitted, a stranger can get little 
from his interlocutor. 

The reformers are, therefore, de- 
manding that there be a universal 
language based on the spoken rather 
than the written form. They can 
make a fairly strong case when they 
point to the fact that this variation 
in spoken dialects is one of the chief 
causes for the present, disunion and 
lack of patriotism. Led by Ch’ien 
‘YYuan-tung, a former professor in the 
National University, the demand that 
China shall have one language, based 
altogether on the spoken dialect, and 
_  With~one pronunciation generally 
a This is to be taught in 
ll the schools until it is universal. 
fi’ If their wishes are followed the 
 fiterary language will yield to the 
w national language which, like 


English, can be spoken or written 
without any difference. 

The conservatives criticize their 
program because they believe that 
it will destroy the ancient founda- 
tions of their civilization, that the 
vast stores of history, literature and 
poetry will become as inaccessible 
to all Chinese as are the Greek 
classics to collegians under our elec- 
tive system. They also claim that 
the success of those who today write 
brilliantly in the national language 
is solely because they have laid-the 
foundation through the mastery of 
the classical writings, without which 
little progress can be looked for and 
the admirable culture handed down 
for ages may disappear or be the 
pursuit of a handful of musty 
scholars only. 

But the reformers counter by say- 
ing that while all that sounds well 
enough, the fact is that the labor 
necessary to master the classics con- 
sumed so many years that they were 
favored groups who could be sup- 
porte? many years in leisure while 
they bent every effort to learning the 
dificult language: Economic pressure 
being so strong, this closed the door 
to the vast multitude of common 
folk. To gain the requisite familiar- 
ity with 10,000 different characters 
so as to select the exact one, or even 
to secure the power to use the 
4000 or so that are in the books of 
Confucius, is the work of many 
years of concentration. The result 
is the inevitable illiteracy of prac- 
tically 90 per cent of the people. 
This produces an aristocracy of 
letters which is resented today by 
the people, who have gained evén 
the rudiments of an education in the 
modern schools. 

Two methods are now advotated 


by the progressives who would ad- 
vance the national language. The 
first of these, first tried by James 
Yen of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in his “mass education”’ 
movement, tries to preserve the 
knowledge of the characters by teach- 
ing 1000 of the commonest and pro- 
ducing books and journals with dif- 
ficult characters eliminated or so 
seldom used as to prove no Obstacle 
to reading. Thousands in the eve- 
ning schools have profited by his 
course. Some go on to study other 
characters by the help of these. 
The second method throws out the 
ideograms entirely. This is what the 
procession recently was about. Its 
advocates desire to use an “alpha- 
bet” of some 40 symbols, some of 
them initial sounds and others finals, 
by which the phonetic value of any 
word or character can be expressed 
and be identical for every dialect. 
Long since-the Japanese in their 
two sets of kana made use of such 
symbols and the result was to’ make 
reading easy and widespread. There 
the proportion of characters to kana 
was at first very great, but today 
newspapers and books are so printed 
as to bring relatively few characters 
into the line, and all of them with 
their phonetics at the side. , 
This is what these paraders are 
calling for in China, and their battle 
cry is “Shame on us when any Chi- 
nese speaking Chinese cannot be 
fully understood by every other Chi- 
nese.” If the means used should 
lower the prestige of the classics 
and of the literary style, the gain 
in having one language which can 
be understood through both ear and 
eye will more than compensate. For 
then they believe that mass educa- 
tion will be comparatively simple and 
effective, for today’s dense ignorance 
and apathy among the masses comes, 
they are persuaded, from the “classi- 
cal imperialism,” and that no true 
progress along ‘modern lines can 
come about until a language acces- 
sible to the masses is developed. 


‘ 


Study Projects for Monitor Readers 


land belong to the State? 


- group? 


quality? 


In the Mexican Alien Land Law and Petroleum Act, 
which in intent méan the preservation of the country’s 
mineral and agricultural resources for Mexicans, what 
aré the indications of a step forward in the growing 
national consciousness of Mexico? | 


In your opinion, is Mexico justified in her attitude that, regard- 
less of the ownership of Jand, the natural resources beneath that 


Do you think any country should oppose Mexico’s standsthat 
control of Méxicah corporations having to do with her agrarian | 


resources and pursuits, should remain in Mexican hands? 
| (See Monitor of Jan. 9, 13, 15, 20, 21, 22, 25, Feb. 6, 9.) 


Does the grand opera or tHe motion picture producer 
in‘the United States come nearer to their common aim 
of combining all the arts in one? 


Is this synthesis desirable? 
Is & highér form of art developed by an individual or by a 


Does the material expression of art incréase or decréasé its 
(See Monitor of Jan. 14, 22, 23, and Sept. 8, Dec. 11, 16, 19, 31.) 
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Thursday Hducational Page. 


schools. 


Two questions, based on matters of public interest recently printed in 
The Christian Science Monitor, are put regularly in the above form on t 
The purpose of these questions is: To assist 
in a more thoughtful reading of the Romer ae the apart of all its readers. 
To.present questions adapted to use as the b ‘of’ ai 
secondary schools and colleges; frequently o#te 


the 


scussion or debate in 
orf the upper elementary 
os oe | 


i aes 


Extension Work for Labor Classes 


taken another step toward the 

furthering of adult education 
in the formation of classes.in three 
Wisconsin cities for thé instruction 
of members of labor unions in prob- 
lems. pertaining to labor. John P. 
Troxell and H. M. Grove’; both of 


the department of economics at the 
University of Wisconsin, are teach- 
ing these classes, oné of which is 
held in Madison, another in Mil- 
waukee, and the third in Racine. 
The university pays the salaries of 
the instructors, and the unions de- 
fray the traveling expenses. 

The impetus for this work on the 
part of the University of Wisconsin 
was furnished by Dr. David, pro- 
moter of the same sort of program 
in Wales, when he was a visitor at 
Wisconsin during the last summer. 
His work at home is done through 
the agency of the Univeristy of 
Aberyswith. 

The local federation of unions in 
each city attends to the organization 
of the classes, and the enrollment is 
very Satisfactory, the instructors 
state. “The number attending has 
shrunk considerably since the first 
week or two,” says Mr. Troxell. “You 
can imagine that only the most ar- 
dent seekers for knowledge will leave 
their firesides after a hard day’s 
work. to attend a class of this kind; 
so the nucleus that now attends is 
composed of earnest, éager men (and 
a few women), intelligent, experi- 
enced, and (usually) open-minded.” 

The courses invariably offered 
these men and women are economics, 
English, and public speaking; while 
in Milwaukee a course in railroad 
economics is offered to-a group of 
railroad employees. No effort is 
made to connect the work done in 
thése classes with university credit, 
and thus the instructor is left free 
to present and interpret the various 
phases of the subjects in the way he 
feels will most adequately meet the 
need of his group. For example, 
some written work must be done by 
students in English if they are to de- 
rive the greatest possible benefit 
from the course. 

The phases emphasized in the 
English classes are the social ideals 
in literature, the pleasure to be de- 
rived from literature, and the culti- 
vation of clear and concise expres- 
Sion of both oral and _ written 
thought. 

In no course offered is the conven- 
tional academic outline of it fol- 
lowed; the idea foremost in the 
minds of the instructors is to pre- 
sent to the group that which will be 
of the most concrete value to the 
individuals comprising -it. In eco- 
nomics, for instance, the orthodox 
subjects of value, distribution, and 
exchange are ignored, while such 
questions as the following are dis- 
cussed: How can actual wages be 
raised? How can employment be 
regularized? How can waste in in- 
dustry be eliminated? What schemes 
in industrial ‘government are being 
tried out today? Which of these 


Tax University of Wisconsin has 


schemes work to the best interests 
of the worker? What lessons may the 
labor movement learn from a study 
of.its history? Why doés the program 
of the American labor movement dif- 
fer ‘from that of England? 

The lecture method is not used in 
these classes, although for the first 
hour of the hour and a half period 
it is customary for the instructor to 
do most of the talking. Questions 
are now and then interspersed, how- 
ever, which tend to break~the for- 
mality of the ordinary”lecture. By 
this method the feeling of partner- 
Ship is maintained between class and 
instructor. The last half hour of the 
period is given ovér to a vigorous 
discussion of the topic of the eve- 
ning. The classes include fiery So- 
cialists and Communists, but they 
continue to come week after wéek, 
and are in apparent harmony with 
the work of the entire group. 

Asked to what end he is working, 
Mr. Troxell says: “Only to the end 
that education may be a little more 
widespread, and may reach a group 
that present educational facilities do 
not adequately serve. And by ‘educa- 
tion’ I do not mean ‘schooling,’ of 
course. Earl Dean Howard has de- 
fined it in the sense I have in mind 
as ‘the experience of the mind which 
has for its purpose the adjustment 
of ideas to reality for the sake of 
a better life. The method that is 
most effective in accomplishing this 
adjustment will be one which leads 
the person to examine his ideas... 
preferably by eomparing them with 
quite different ideas of other people.’ 
I conceive the teacher’s function to 
be to present to his classes ideas 
held by those who are likély to differ 
from the members of the class (i. e., 
the employer, in this case), and then 
to lead the class in an examination 
and analysis of the points of differ- 
ence and similarity between the sey- 
eral ideas that we hold up to view.” 
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An Unoffic 


ial Ambassador to 


the Youth of the United States 


Vienna, Austria 

Special Correspondence 
UNOFFICIAL ambassador of 
the children of Europe to the 


A 
youth of the United States, 


Frau Helene Scheu-Riesz leaves 
Vienna to commence on Feb. 28 her 
lecture tour of America, which will 
carry her from Massachusetts to 
California. 

Authoress, poetess, playwright, 
publisher, Frau Scheu-Riesz is par- 
ticularly qualified for the work she 
has undertaken. The two Americans 
who encouraged her to undertake 
this lecture tour were Edward A. 
Filene of Boston and Dr. Edward A. 
Steiner of Grinnell College, lowa. 
Both of these men have faith in the 
message which Frau Scheu-Riesz 
will bring—as have many others, ac- 
cording to their published testimo- 
nies—and both of these men have 


as they say in America, of “vetting 
her message across.” 
Now the Time 


Briefly, what Frau Scheu-Ries2 


has in view is to 
tact between America and Europe 
‘through literature to be supplied 
reciprocally to the children living 
on these two continents. She is a 
firm believer that today is the time 
to educate tomorrow’s generation of 
men and women on a basis of inter- 
national understanding and fellow- 
ship. She feels that the teaching of 
languages alone goes only a short 
way to making the children of one 
country familiar with the character 
and institutions of another country. 
On the other hand, an exchange of 
each country’s best literature with 
other countries, and a study of these 
literatures should create good will 
and strong bonds of friendship 
among all children. She would like 
to see an international library of 
the world’s best literature estab- 
lished and an international publish- 
ing house. She wants laws passed in 
each country by which every child 
shail be given 10 books a year while 
at school. In this way, children will 
learn the value of books and the 
pleasure of owning even a small 
library. These books will be issued 
at a minimum cost, will be attrac- 
tively bound and illustrated, and will 
contain the finest tales of all lands, 
about the folklore, customs, history 
and lives of the various peoples as 
found in the best existing literature 
of each country, 

Internationalize the thought of the 
child, Frau Scheu-Riesz remarked to 
a representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor, and you will be 
building up a rampart against chau- 
vinism. Let the child leafn more 
about the chlidren of foreign coun- 


| tries, and he will be less likely when 


he grows up to adopt chauvinist 
views. She is, too, interested in the 
possibilities of exchanging children 
of one country with those of another 
Over a period Of a year at a time. 
She has, for instance, done this with 
her own family with remarkable 
success. Her own children have vis- 
ited England and France and have 
lived there and, in return, French 
and English childrén have lived in 
her home. The result is that today 
her children speak both English and 
French, as weil as their native Ger- 
man, and have a keen appreciation 
of the peoples and traditions in Eng- 
land and France. They have acquired 
an international outlook. 


Library and School 


Frau Scheu-Riész will also study 
the library and school systems in the 
United States with a view to bring- 
ing back fresh ideas to Europe. She 
desires further to invéstigate the ex- 
tent to which literatures of foreign 
countries take .their place in the 
school textbooks and in the’ foreign 
departments of children’s libraries. 
In her own country, Austria, she has 
already taken steps to interest the 
Government in assisting the estab- 
lishment of children’s libraries 
throughout the ¢ountry. In all that 
she is doing, she is prompted by the 
feeling that if the one-sided educa- 
tion of a child in which he is allowed 
to hear only of the virtues of his 


-OWn country and of the mistakes 


committed by some foreign country 
—if only this teaching could be dia- 
carded, then the world would have 
taken an important step toward the 
day of permanent peace. The child 
must be educated to appreciate the 
good points, through literature main- 
ly, of foreign countries. Chauvinist 
literature must be expurgated from 
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Directed by 


The University of Chicago 
Courses in English, History, Chemistrs, 
Business, Mathematics, Education, Psy- 
chology. and 35 othért anbfects command : 
credit toward a Bachelor degree. Begin 
any time, ..ddress 61 Ellis Hall, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


believed that this woman is capable, 


establish . con- 


textbook and library everywhere, is 
the determined opinion of this 
woman. 

Frau Scheu-Riesz is convinced that 


America needs Europe and that Eu-| 


rope needs America; that the one 
Continent can bring the other some- 
thing which the other has not yet 
unfolded. Europe has a history and 
a literature which would be as valu- 
able for the children of America to 
become famil‘ar with as America’s 
history and literature would be of 
benefit to the children of Europe. 
While in America it is the hope of 


— 


Frau Helene Scheu-Riesz, who will lecture shortly in America on the subject of 
promoting international understanding and friendship by an exchange of the 
world’s best literature and by supplying it to ail children in every country. 


Frau Scheu-Riesz that she can wit- 
ness the founding of some organiza- 
tion which will undertake to study 
the whole question, 

Lecture topics submitted to col- 
leges, forums, women’s organiza- 
tions and such like in America cover 
a wide range: “The Voice of Cen- 
tral Europe,” “Traveling Schools 
and Schools for Travel,” “The 
Women’s Vote in Peace and War,” 
“America and Europe Exchange 
Their Children.” The titles differ 
widely, but in fact the subjects will 
deal actually with some phase of 
that to her most important topic, 
namely, the interchange of the 
world’s best literature to foster in- 
ternational understanding. Among 
the universities and colleges she 
will lecture at Vassar, Michigan, 
Barnard, and Mount Hobyoke. 


Domestic Science Car for Outback 


Sydney, N. S. W. 
Special Correspondence 


mestic science school. The 


problem in the “outback” districts. 
The aréa is enormous, the population 
is small, but there are enough chil- 
dren to make their education a grave 


hit on the idea of sending a teacher, 
with a fully equipped domestic Ssci- 
ence school, by rail to one place aftér 


another, for a stay of six or eight | 


weeks in each. 

Two cars were built, each 43 feet 
long by 8 feet wide; these were 
equipped for teaching girls some- 
thing of the arts of cookery, house- 
keeping, laundry work, and needle- 
craft. At one end of each car is a 
recess for the stove, built out over 
the buffers. 
under the sink is a 60-gallon tank. 
Of course, there is an ice-chest and 
asafe, a glass-doored china-cupboard, 
a folding table, and a wisely chosen 
assortment of pots and pans, of the 
kind that would be of use in the 
“outback” kitchen. 

The interest the traveling school 
has caused in the backblocks passes 


at a time, but often aS many as 21 
have been squeezed in. They come on 
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‘ STUDY 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
AT HOME 


Practical training by delightful Home 
Study Method. Color harmony, fabrics, 
périod styles, furniture arrangement and 
all fundamentals. Send for catalog 46 C. 
The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 Madisen Avenue, N. Y. City 


responsibility. So those in authority | 


Near-by is a sink, and | 


Vanderbilt 08 Murray Hill 7765 


Tel. 
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For the Older Boys—Football, Baseball, Basketball, 
Tennis. Gym and Track Work. Interscholastic Games. 
Track Meets. Baseball Resident Coach. 


For the, Older Girls—Basketball. Hockey, Tennis and 


Gym Work under their own instructor. 


For All— Swimming, Hiking, Rainy Day Games in the 
Gym, Plenty of Wholesome, Supervised Play. 


LARGE GYMNASIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD 


| 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


WINNWOOD SCHOOL 


LAKE GROVE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Ronkonkoma 116 
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N INTERESTING development | came on foot, having to ford a swift 


in Australia is a traveling do- | never late. 


Queensland Government has a great | lage by the train during the course, 


' 
| 
; 
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| 
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| 


| 
i 


| 
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and I know one girl who lived three 
miles away from the train, but who 


river coming and going. She was 
Some girls board in the little vil- 
and quite a number, who are 


crowded out of the course, go daily 
to the train, at extreme personal 


inconvenience, to pick up scraps of 
information, to see if they can by’! 
some chance get in for one day, or | 
to ask the teacher for some out-of- | 
hours help. | 

The course is really for girls over | 
12, and up to leaving age; but in the | 


have finished schools, but are under | 


Efforts by Schoolmen in Ohio 
to Break Lock Step of System 


Columbus, O. 

Special Correspondence 
CHOOL administrators in all 
S parts of Ohio—rural school di- 
rectors as well as city superin- 
tendents—are striving to break the 
lock step of a rigid eight-grade sys- 
tem in order to enable children to 
proceed as rapidly as their abilities | 
permit, a survey made by the State 
Department of Education reveals. A 


committee of active schoolmen, ap- 
pointed by Vernon M. Riegel, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, made 
the study and recently published a 
report of a four-year investigation, 
based on replies from 87 counties, 93 
cities and 34 exempted villages. 

On the basis of this pooled experi- 
ence, the committee made specific 
recommendations. Promotion by sub- 
ject in addition to the usual method 
of promotion by grade was found one 
of the most valuable and least rec- 
ognized methods of breaking the 
lock step. As applied, this method 
permits a child with exceptional abil- 
ity in a subject, as, for example, 
reading, to leave his Own room and 
recite in this subject with pupils in a 
higher grade. Or a child for whom 
the work of a certain grade is too 
easy is permitted to move up in one 


merely as administrative conven- 
iences.” 

Grouping within grades, a plan 
which separates pupils of a given 
grade into two or more groups on a 
basis of their ability, is highly re- 


garded and frequently practiced in 


Ohio, replies show. It emphasized 
the point, however, that grouping as 
such, without special educational 
methods for the different groups, 
was not helpful. Grouping by rooms, 
rather than within grades, was ad- 
vised. In this connection, the report 
commented: 
é “The advantage of larze schools 
1S apparent in this and other con- 
nectious—in teaching, supervision, 
and cost. Indeed it appears that the 
large schoo! is the one thing in edu- 
cation that is better as well as less 
expensive.” Special classes for gifted 
children are found by all who re- 
ported having them to be satisfac- 
tory. In no one of the Systems was 
any social disadvantage observed. 
More experiment with special classes 
for those above and below the aver- 
age of scholarship is recommended, 
with careful comparison with the 
records of pupils of equal ability in 
mixed classes. 
Probationary Promotion 
Probationary promotion which 


permits recommended pupils who 


or two subjects, later perhaps being | failed to pass a certain grade to ad- 
transferred to the higher grade in all | vance with their class on a six or 


his. subjects. In comment on this 
method, the committee wrote: 
“In recent years our minds have | 


eight weeks’ trial has proved a suc- 
| cess, the committee finds, noting that 


been so completely occupied with | /t is either used or recommended by 


mental ages, intelligence quotients, 
achievement quotients and the like, 
as devices to be employed in the 
classification of pupils, that we have | 
not given serious consideration to 
classification by subjects. We have 
failed to give proper recognition to | 
special abilities and interests. 
Advanced by Subject 
“Skipping grades is often a hazard- | 
ous procedure because of the impor- 
tance of the subject matter omitted. | 
Gifted pupils, however, may be ad-| 
vanced to the next higher grade in) 


one subject at a time. Under this | 
plan adjustments in the one subject | 
would be provided for before ad-| 
vancement in another subject toox 
place.” 

Subject classification of this type 


; 
i 


requires, Of course, co-ordination of | 


the programs of the different grades, 
so that recitations in given subjects 
occur at the Same time in the differ- 
ent rooms. The one-room rural 
school, the committee found, was not 
only best adapted to this type of pro- 
motion but in fact practiced it far 
more extensively than city schools. 


| formly 
have followed upon the carefy 


Primary basis for classification of 
pubils in subject matter should be 
the achievement test, the report held. 

Promotion and demotion on the 
basis of achievement or intelligence 
tests at any time during the year, in 
contrast to the regular annual or 
semiannual promotion period, were 
reported by about one-half of the 
superintendents questioned. Bighteen 
cities reporting this method of pro- 
motion effected a saving in the time 
of pupils which when totaled 
amounted to 1142 years, or .68 of a 
vear per pupil. Commenting on this 
plan, the committee wrote: 


| 


' 
’ 
| 


' 
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| three-fourths of the Supervisory dis- 


| tricts of the State. The report con- 
tinues: 


"ee te light of the almost uni- 
Satisfactory results which 
l trial 


| Of this device, we are led to point out 


| the fact that if probationary promo- 
| tion 


were carefully and systemat- 
ically practiced, thousands of pupils 


| who are left back every year would 


be saved from failure. Greater re- 
turns would be realized throughout 
the State from the money spent for 
instruction.” 

Reclassification of pupils should 
not depend on the child forcing him- 
self to the attention of the teacher, 
the committee declared, and recom- 
mended that machinery be set up 
whereby pupils who can profit by 
adjustment can easily obtain it. A 
high standard is set for adminis- 
trators in a concluding paragraph of 
the report: 

“Although considerations of cost 
rightly cause us to deal with chil- 
dren in groups, still the finest mani- 
festation both of administrative skill] 
and of teaching technique is the 
reaching of each individual with 
something peculiarly appropriate for 
him while the economy of handling 
large numbers of children together 
Is secured.” 
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Elliott School for Girls 
Situated Hifh and Dry in Beantiful Section of 
LOS ANGEL 5 


Residence and Day School. 


Sub-Primary to 
Kleventh Grade Inclusive. 


Combines real home 


| environinent with every educational advantage. 


pers : ing “According to this plan, every day | 
Becks scattered districts, girls who |jn the year is promotion day for the 


child who can profit by advancement 


| 17, are taught. One day a week |to the next high grade. It seems to | 
| adults have a demonstration, and on | the committee that this is one of the | 
most sensible ways in which the lock- | 
step of the grades can be overcome. | 


| 
| 


j 


words. Fourteen girlS can be taught |. 


horseback, in buggies, and in Fords, 


_| 


that day every mother who can leave | 
her endless work comes to the train. | 
J know of cases where men. | 
batching” uncomfortably on tinned | 
meat and stewed tea, have asked for. | 
and obtained, advice about easily | 
cooked meals. Last year the two ¢ars | 
went to 14 centers. and as the de- | 
partment issued free books, the in- | 
terést has been sustained. 
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CURTIS== 


A School for Young Boys 


5ist year under original founder 
In the Berkshire Hills, two and a quat- 
ter hours from New York City. 30 boys 
from 8 to 16 years of age. 
FREDERICK 8S. CURTIS, Prineipal. 
GERALD BR. CURTIS, Headmaster 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONN. 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


A trained voice is an asset in proféssional 
and social contact; it is an indispensable 
qualification fore the atage and platform. 

There is: A «scientific method of learning 
standard speech. A definite way of mastering 
problems of the speaking voice. An increas- 
ing demand for good speech. 


MISS TOWNSEND’S STUDIO 


18 Gramercy Park Tel, Gramercy 4871 
NEW YORK CITY 


These grades should be regarded 
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Costume 
Designing 


and 
Its Practical Application 


Instruction is given in the shop where 
technique is applied daily. Classes 
limited to six. Enrollments now be-- 


ing made. 
ETHEL EATON 
STUDIO of FASHION 
(005 Brack Shops, Los Angéles, Calif. 


| cipal 
' Los Angeéles. 


CHARACTER BUILDING — OUTDOOR 
ERCISES. School home open 
MARTHA COLLINS WEAV 
Gramercy 


he 
the entire rear. 
ER, M. A., Prin4 
¥ Place and Pico Bowlevard, 
Telephone EMpire 5347. 


eA (College for Women in Boston 


Secretarial Sciencé and Téacher- 
training programs based upon 
foundation of genera! academic 
studies. 2°years for Certificate. 
4 years for Degree. Dormitories. 


Dr. T. LAwWreNcE Davis, Dean 
27 Garrison Street, Boston 


College of Practical Arts & Letters, Boston Univ. 


PACKARD 
THEATRE 
INSTITUTE 


A Junto? Course of sfx months and 
a Senior Intensive Course of six 
weeks. he only Institution of 
its kind in América, with ®Oranch 
Chicago, 

June 15) 

iaca, Cincinnatt, 

Beostun and actually placife ac- 
tors in the eompa nies of David 
BRélasco, ée Shubert, Henry 
Miller, Charlies Frohman, Arthur 
Hopkins A. H. Woods and other 
prominént producers and ieading 
stock Theaters in the United States 
New York Junior Course stu- 
§ dermonstrating unusual abii- 
ity are transferred to the latensive 
; ith n- 


Fat. 1892 d méney. Honor 

Ss aré placed in engage- 
ments this season and their careers quickly devel« 
oped into professional promiftien¢é throneh the 
PACKARD THEATRICAL EXCRANGE, the 
largest placement organization in the U. &., have 
ing plaec®d Katherine Cornell, William Farnum, 
Jeanne Eacles, Hoibrook Blina, Madge Keanhedy 
and thousands of others. 


Chiamore Packard, President 

Fienry Gainea Hawn, Dean 
Address Ruth Tomlinson, Director 
Suite 401-A, Earl Carroll Theatre Rhk&ig., 
Phone Citcle 6840, 755 7th . ee Tie 4 
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COTTON GOODS 
PRICES SHOW 
A WEAK TONE 


Buyers Point to Lower 
Cotton Futuresas Sig- 
nificant 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass., Feb. 18 
(Special)—-Price weakness character- 
ized most primary cotton goods mar- 
kets during the last week, and the 
volume of trading put through was 
very limited compared with what has 
been experienced in many similar pe- 
Tiods since the first of the year. 

Buyers point to the wavering cot- 
ton future market, particularly to the 

_ lower levels on the new crop months, 
as presaging a lower trend in raw ma- 
terial values, and are trying to keep 
their purchases down to a minimum 
until late March or April. 

Mill production is going forward at 
such a high rate that they feel there 
will be a supply of quick goods avail- 
able, fully ample for their needs 
whenever they care to go into the 
market for them, and although there 
may be the possibility of a squeeze 
for quick goods bringing about a 

_ Sharp premium, many good sized dis- 
_tributors of goods are now learning to 

| pay these penalties without hesitation, 

; ng it is much cheaper to do so 

“the small quantity of goods in- 

volved, than’ to make a false step on 

oe: large volume of goods by placing 
g0od sized orders too early for ex- 
tended forward delivery. 

Sheetings have furnished the 
greater part of the activity of the 
last week, and it has been chiefly the 
lighter | weight numbers suitable for 
_ Cutting into the much sought after 
“smocks,” which are the latest craze 
in garment-making circles. 


Early Deliveries Wanted 


The pressure for early deliveries 
has been such that spot supplies. in 
the suitable materials were quickly 
cleaned up; and quick goods, deliver- 
_ able during the next 30 days shot to 
..a@ sharp premium. 

The 5% yard 48x40s, quoted a week 
ago 7%%c for March deliveries, jumped 
to 7%4c for March; and 7%c a yard for 
goods deliverable this month~ 

e heavier numbers were steady 
but did not move 
in. 3 van ane. 

n ama checks, there have been 
orders Placed for deliveries extend- 
ing through the remainder of the 
year, it is said, while there is a steady 
movement of carded sateens, both the 
. plain style and tho carrying stripes 

of reverse twist yarn. 
the volume has been small, 
Prices have: been very fair. 

Wide print cloths have been moving 
very sluggishly, though the trading in 
the printed and finished goods “has 
been active and very encouraging. 

Narrow print cloths have been flat, 

and what little business is moving 
has been almost all for export. Prices, 
of course, have been ruinous for the 
manufacturer, and so much so that 
; most mills have preferred to keep 
' their narrow looms closed down. 
The days of the old-fashioned calico 
are. gone so far as the domestic mar- 
ket is concerned, ‘and the latest. efforts 
of the printers have so far surpassed 
anything they have achieved before 
that it is no longer possible to market 
in this country the percales that were 
Very popular a very few years ago. 

This is emphatically another “print 
season,” but the prints are in a dif- 
ferent class from those the women of 
three soe ae or seid Seong ago were 

custom > regard with. admira- 

. .Most of the large’ printing estab- 
atone are occupied very largely 
today on fine yarn fabrics such as 
voiles, lawns, broadcloths, pongees and 
fine yarn sateens. 

The colors they are using are. fast 
to washing and to light, and the re- 
sulting fabric is in a class.by itself. 
Ziven the Algonquin Printing _Com- 
pany, which for years specializéd in 
calicos, has fallen in step this year, 
and is now putting out a much more 
highly styled line in tasteful patterns 
“and harmonious color combinations. 

Standard Print Cloths 


There has been very little trading 
this week in colored yarn goods. 


though 


_ Ginghams, denims, ticking, and similar 
_ goods have been very slow, while the 


- usual flow of business on the thin 
goods has also been rather slow. Shade 
_ cloths have been. dull, and the various 
eset for the rubberizing trade 

have experiénced little or no demand 
during thé week. 

Standard print cloths have sold on 

a basis of 8%c for 38%-inch 64x60s 
for March delivery, with spots bring- 
an eighth higher. The _ 6.25-yard 
60x48s sold at 7%c for March with 
’ April available at 7%c, and quick 
goods at 7%c. Spots of the 4.75-yard 
68x72s brought 10% to 10%c, but a 
latfge lot for March delivery was to 
have gone at 10c flat. 
’ In the fine gocds division, business 
was much more brisk, and the week 
brought as high a sales total as any 
seen this year. 

Fancies were in good demand for 
forward deliveries in Hmited lots, but 
the standard plain constructions, such 
as broddcloths, lawns, voiles, pongees, 
combed yarn, sateens, and the like 
were barely steady. 

_ It was the silk and cotton mixtures 
and the rayon and cotton goods of 
plain weave that brought the total 
sales to such high levels. These goods 
moved in large volume, and the active 
buying of rayon and cotton alpacas 
was also quité a large factor in the 
market. 

‘The 35-inch 88x52 single end 22 to 
26 Cantons were being bought in vol- 
umeé at various levels ranging from 
15 to 16% cents, while 96x64s brought 
17 cents, efther for spots or forward 
deliveries. 

The 96x100s were bought at 22%c 
in some volume for quick goods, while 
forward deliveries went at a quarter 
less. On this class of goods the up- 
ward tendency in raw silk prices more 
than offset the weaker trend on cot- 
ton, and made buyers anxious to get 
their requirements covered without 
further delay. 

Trading in tussahs went forward in 
some quantity at 344%4.@34%c for 
96x96s for future delivery, while spots 
brought 35c, and were not easy to get 
at that figure. The 80x56 number sold 
at 22 cents for forward delivery. 


ISLAND CREEK SELLS ROAD 
Island Creek Coal Co. has sold the 
—e, ‘hoe maprond. : en gen 
n, a., to esapeake & 

‘Ohio for 31500, 000, The road has been 
_operated by eenpeake & Ohio for i2 
under lease. It runs south from 
and constitutes ay only connec- 
tion n between Chesapeake & Ohio’s Logan 
Southern Railroad and main lire into 


Logan Count LY. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON 


- Commonwealth ot Company for 
shows i. 


pees Seay ite fee 
‘ r 
a share. on $86,457,900 stock in 1924. 
GREAT LAKES DREDGE & DOCK 
Por the ‘Dredge & tee Dec. 31, 1925, onet 


of $1 527. 
on 69,01 
rg ag $22. my tina 
ount of stock. 


But here, too, 


(Quotations 


Adams Ex col 4s '48...cece. 85 
Ajax Rubber 8s '36........104 
Am Chm 7%s ’41. bodcooedtee 
Am Beet Sugar 68 ’36.......100% 
Am Chain«deb 6s ’33........100 
American ne 5s 47, -- 100% 
Am Smelti 47 

Am Sugar ofn 6s hie 
Am T & T Gol 48 '29....cce.. 97% 
e*eeeeee? ante 
Am T & T deb one , eee 
Am W W & Ele "34. 
Anaconda Cop és 

Anaconda Cop 7s ’ 

Andes Cop deb 7s 


Armour & Co 4%s ‘'39 

Armour & Co 5%s ’43 
Associated Oil 6s °35........ a 
Atch T&SF gen 4s ’95....... 
Atch'T&SF 4s ’09 . 86 
Atl Coast Line 7s ’30........106 
Atl Refining deb 5s eee 100% 
B&O t 4s °48 913 


O 5s ct Swn div ... 
Barnsdall Corp 6s ct 
Belding 6s wi 
Bell Tel of Pa rfg 5s '48 B. 238 
Bell Tel of Pa rfg 5s ’48 Cc. 108% 
Beth Steel p m 5s ’36 96 
Beth Steel rfg 5s '42........ 98% 
Beth Steel con 5%s ’53. 
Beth Steel con 6s A "48. 
Booth Fisheries 6s 


Bklyn Ed gen 5s A *49 
Bklyn-Man Tr sf 6s.’68 

Bklyn Un Gas 5%s 

Bush Term con 5s ’55....... 92% 
Bush Term Bldb 5s ’60...... 


Cal Pet sf 6%s ’33. 

Can North sf 7s 40. cate ot 
Can Pacific deb 4s 

Cen of Ga con 5s ’45.. 

Cen of Ga rfg 5'%s '69......104 
Cen of Ga 6s '29 

Cen RR NJ 5s reg. 

Cen Leather Ist 6s 45, 

Cen Pacific Ist 4s °49, -- 90% 
Cen RR NJ gen 5s 87.6000 0109 
Cen Pac ‘19 4 

Ches & O cv 4%s ’30.. 

any & O cv 5s ’46... 


4eeeeree ont 
PER RRR RR gPR RR | 
wnnnn* eCOO 


i Un Sta 4%s A ’63 5 
Un Sta 5s ct - 101% 
Un Sta 6%s C oes LAITY 
& Alton rfg 3s 49. vw eae 67 
& Alton Ry 3%s ’5 . 57% 
& Alton 3%s 7" ap "<6. ‘2 

| & East Ii 5s ’ 

i& N W 3ks.. 

i & Nw sf 5s "29, 

& Nw 6%s ’36. sieves ccket 
& Nw qs 30. meses setae 

-& W Indiana 4s "52. 84 

Chi & W Indiana 5%s 62. o% , 102% 

Chile Copper col 6s Seeded 

Cin Gas & Elec 5%s'’61. 

Clev CC&StL deb 4%s 31. 

Clev CC&StL rfg 5s O "63. 

Colo rag ing org 5s °34.. 

Colo & So ist 4s ’29 

Colo & So rfg 4%s '35 

Commonwealth Pow 6s °47..103 . 

Con Coal (Md) jis 58.°50.... 85% 8 

Con Gas 5%s 

Consum Pow ane 5s °52 

Cont P & B Mills 6%s ’44... 

Cuba Cane Sug deb 8s ’30... 

Cuba Nor Ry 6s ct ’66 sta... 

Cuba RR ist 6s ’52.......... 91% 

Cuba RR rfg 7%s Re 10834 

Cuban Dom 7%s °44 8% 

Den Gas & El 5s sta. 

Del & Hudson cv 5s Baker 

Den Gas & Elec 5s ’51....... 

Den & Rio G oun 48 °36...... 88 


100%" 
Dery Dry Goods 7s ya beees ine 
Detroit Ed rfg 6s °4 07 5g 
Dodge Bros sf 6s 49 Lakes bea "96 
Dom Iron & Stéel 58 ’39..... 
Donner Steel rig 7s °42 
Duquesne Lt 6s 49 
Cuba Sug 7%s 
E Tenn V&G con 5s BG. 
Elk Horn Coal 6% r 
Empire Gas & F 
E lst con 4s °9 
. CV 4s A ss et eecteces 72% 
Erie CV 4s B i: debhbeeseds T2y% 
CV Ge DD “OS. scccccescce OO 
gen 4s 96 . 1% 
& Jersey ist 6s °55....106 
Fed Lt & Trac 6s sparen? 
Fisk Rubber 8s °41........ “2 
Fla East Coast. 5s ‘espepteeou 
Gen Asphalt 6s °'39...... 
Gen Refractories 6s '52. 
Genesee River ist 6s 7 
Goodyear Tiré 8s ’31 


Gould Coupler 6s 

Granby Mining 7s 

Grand Tk Ry Can 6s ’36. 

Grand Tk Ry Can 7s ’40. 

Great Northern 5s °'73...... 99% 
Great Northern 5%s ’52. 

Great Northern 7s ’36 

agar a Choc gs “oe 


"3 


Hud & Man adj in 5s ’d7.. 805% 
Hud & Man rfg 3s pee 94% 
Ill Bel Tel rfg 5s ’56.. 

Ill Cen 48 °53 

Ill Cen 5% 

Ill Cen 6%s '36 

Ill Cen C St L&NO ibs ’63. 

Ind Steel 5s °52 104 
Inter Rap Trans nf 5s '66 a 
Inter Rap Trans 5s 

Inter Rap Trans 6s 

Inter Rap Trans 7s 

Int Mer Mar col 6s 

Int Paper rfg 5s A 

Int Paper 6s ’55 

Int & Gt Nor ist - 

Int & Gt Nor adj 6s ery 

Int Tel & Tel 5%s oe hae 3 
lowa Central rfg 4s °51.... 22% 
Kanaw & Mich 2d 5s ’27.. 
Kan City FtS&Mem 4s 

Kan City Pow & Lt 

Kan City So ist 3s bs 

Kan City So rfg is 

Kelly Spring Tire &s 31. 
Laclede Gas rfg 5s °34.. 


Lehigh Val con 4%s 2003... 
Lehigh Val Harbor 5s aoe aoe 
Louisiana & Ark 5s ’27 100% 
Louis Gas & Elec rfg 5s 52. 99 
L&N uni 4s ’40 945° 
Manati Sug ist 7%s °42..... 1021/ 
Market St Ry gold 7s ’40... 99 
Mid Cont Pet 6%s °40 

Midland of NJ 5s °40 

Midvale Steel col 5s ’36..... 


Mil El Ry & Lt 4%s ’3 98 
Mil Fl Ry & Lt Ist 5s ’61... : 
i 27 9 


Min & StL Ist rfg 4s °49 

Min & StL con 5s ct 

Min St P & SSM 5s ’38...... 
Mo K & T adj 5s A ’67...... § 
Mo K & T pl 5S A ’62...0..- 
Mo Pac gen 4s '75 

Mo Pac rfg 5s ’65.... 


Mo Pac 6s E 

Mobile & Birm 4s °45 ° 
Mobile & O ist e 6s ’27 
Montana Power 5s A ‘43... 
Montreal Tram col 5s ‘41... 
Mor nes Bond 5s ’32 


NYC&HR gen 3%s 7 
NYC&HR rfg & im she 2013 94 
NYC&HR rfg & im 58 2013. .10314 
NYC&HR cv 6s °35 ‘ 10844 
NYC L Sh cou 3%s '98..... 76% 
N Y¥ Chi St L 6%s gi A...100% 
N Y Chi & St.L 5%s B ’'75..100% 
N Y City 4%s '57...... 5 
y Y Edison 5s °44 

N Y Edison rfg 6%s i... 1158, 
NY NH&H ne deb 4s '55.. 


’ 2.. 
orp 6s’ q. nae 


NY Steam 


Y Tel deb 


High Low' 
85 


9634; Vertiehtes Sugar 7s '42..., 


NEW YORK BOND MARKET 


to 1:20 p. m.) 


High Low 
NY Tel rfg 6s ‘41 8} 
NY W'chester ay ba 4148 "46... 
Norf & W con ae" 


Am Ed sf 6%s "48 
Ohio Tr & Lt 6s A ’47.. 
Pac gen 3s 2047.. 
Pac pr In 4s ‘97. 
Pac 4%s A ee 
Pac 

Pac 

States Pow 5s A 


6s °41 

Falls 5s °43.. 
&N 4s ’61.... 

Ore & Cal ist 5s ’27 

Otis Steel 7%s B 

Otis Steel 8s A ’ 

Pac 

‘Pac Tel & Tel ist 5s ’37.... 

Pac Tel & Tel rfg 5s ’52.... 

Pan-Am Pet & 

Penn R R 

Penn 

Penn 

Penn 

Penn 

Peoria-Pekin 5s 

Pere Marq 5s 

"hil 

Phil Co rfg 6s *4: 

Phil & cin C & 

Pitts C C&StL 5s 

Pitts C C&StL 5s 

Pub Svc El Pow 6s °48 

Pub Svc E & G 5%s ‘64. 

Pub Svc G & E 5%s 39.2 1105%4 

Pub Sve NJ 6s ‘44 10 

Read rfg 414s '97 

Reming Arms s f 6s ’37 

Rio G & W Ist 4s ‘39 

Roch Gas 5%s 

Rob & Myers Ist 7s °42 


| Rochester Gas 7s 


Rogers-Brown Iron 
LIM&S rfg 4s 29 ace 96% 
LIM & 8 4s R&G dv °33 91% 
s A °50 79% 


Pe Cert ite 
TARE? Be Bp BP Re Re 


PéaK CSL 4%s-’41.... 
San Ant & Ar P Ist 4s °438.... 
Seabd 'A J, gold 4s st ’50.... 81 
Seabd A L adj 5s ’4 ) 
Seabd A L con 68 °45 
Seabd Al! Fla Ry 6s...... se) 
Sheffield F rfg 616s ’42 
Sinclair Cn O 6 
Sinclair Cn § 
Sinclair Cn O col 7s ’37 
Sinclair Cru O 6s 
Sinclair Pine L s f 5s 
So P Rico Sug 7s ’41 
Colo Pow 6s 
Pacific cv 4s 
Pacific rfe 4s °55.. “aa 
Pac S F Ter 4s 7 pe 
Ry gen 4s °56 
Ry con 5s ’94 
Rv gen 6s °5 
Ry gen 6%s 
So’west Bell Tel rf 5s ’ 
Steel & Tube 7s ’50 
Sug Esctet Oriente 7s °42.... *7% 
Ter RR Agso St L rfge 4s 53 84% 
Third Ave rfx 4s ’60 
Third Ave adi 5s °60 
Tl Edison ist 7s °41........ 1091” 
Union oe & Paper 6s Cr 
trion 
Union 
Tinion C 
Union Pac a 4s 
Union Pacific cv 4s ’27...... oor’ 
Pacific 6s °23 .. «even oo 


n P 
U Fuel Gas fs 136. 
U Ry Inv sf 5s sta. 
U Ry St Louis 4s '2 
TT Stores Renal ceb 6s °42.... 
i} S-Rubber 5s °47 
UT S Rubber 714s 
oT meee. ef Ga ’63.... scence 101’ 
Utah Pow & Lt 5s °44...... QRZ 
bes OO 


Wabash Ist 

Wabash 6514s 

West Pa Pow fs A 

West Pa Pow 515s F ’58.... 
West Pa Pow 7s 1D '46 

West Va C &C fis '50...... $ 
Western Plectric 5s °44 
Western Maryland -4s ’52... 70 
Western Un re 4%s 

Western Un 6%4s ’: 112, 
West’house El & Mfg 78 "31. A tog 
Wheel & L Erie con 4s °49. 
Willys-Ov’d ist 614s ’'33.. 
Wilson & Co 1st $s '41 

Wilson & Cogsf 7i4s 

Winch R Arms 1%s. 44 

Win Salem 4s 

Wis Cen gen is °49 

Wis Cen 48 S & D div ’36. 
Youngstown S & T 6s '42... 


Soc aged BONDS 
Argentine Gov 5s ’ 
Argentine Gov 6s +59 June... 
Argentine Gov 6s '57 A 
Argentine 6s ’58 B 
Argentine Gov 7s ’27..... 
Argentine 6s °59 Oct. 
Austrian Gov ; 
Australia 5s 
Alp Mon Stl 7s 
Belgium (King) 6s 
Belgium (King) sibs. "ico 
Belgium 7s ’5 
Belgium (King) Tis 45... 
Belgium (King) 8s '41 
Berlin 64s rcts 


Berdeaux (City) 6s 
Brazil (Cen Fl Ry) " "t 
Brazil (US) 8s "41 
Bremen 7s 


| 95 
Can (em) Ge °62.....<icue 0316 


Can (Dom) 5'%s 

Can (Dom) bigs '29 reg 
Can SS Ltd 7s °42 

Bk Chile 6! 4S ct. 

Chile (Rep) 7s 

Con Pwr Jap 18. 

Cophn (City) 

Czechoslov f § rr 
Czechoslov (Rep) 8s. 51. é 
Cech (Rep) 8s B 

Danish Mun 8s A 2 ) 
Danish Mun 8s B 11032 
Denmark (King) 6s ’42...... 103% 
Dominic (Rep) sf 534s ’42. 
Dutch E I 5%s (Nov) ’54. 
Dutch E Indies 6s "47 
Dutch E Indies sf €¢s ’62 
Finland (Rep) 6s °45 
Finland Maar 4 7s °50 


99 
97% 
Finnish A 9? 


nem (Rep) 7s ig 

French (Rep) 714s ’41 

French (Rep) 8s '45...... .-10: 
German Bk $6* 
German El Pow 6s ’50.... 
German 7s ’49 

German G BE 7s ‘45 

Haiti (Rep) 6s 

Holland Am Line - "47 

Ind BK Jap 6s 

Italy (King) 7s 

Jap (Im Gov) 2d 4s ’31.... 
Jap (Im Bov) 6s ’54 
Jurgens U M W 6s '47 

Lower Aus H P 6\%s ’44. 
Lyons (City) 6s ’34 

Marseilles (City), 6s '34 

Mex 4%s irr A 

Mex (Rep) 5s ass bony 45 

ea 48 small A 


Naseny (King) 6s 4d 101% 
Norway (King) 6s aa ‘ofan 10144 
Oriental Dev ,Ltd 6s ’ 

Olso (City) “6s ’55 
Paris-Lyons Med 6s ’58 
Paris-Lyons int ctf 7s ’58.. 
Paris-Orleans 7s °42 

Paulista ar 7s bees dow eS 
Peru 8s ’44 

Poland 8s 

Poland 6s ‘ 

Poto Ale (City) 8s 61. 

Prague (City) 7%s ’52 
Queensl’d (State) 7s 41. 

Rima Steel Corp 7s 55. 

Rio de Jan (City) 8s °46.. 

Rio-de Jan (City) 8s ’47. 

Rio G do Sul eK ae "46. 
Salvador (R oe) 
Sao Paulo ( ity) 8 
Sao Paulo (State) Jy 86. 
Saxon ib ha! vg 7s °45 
Seine (Dept.) 4 
Serbs Cro & siey 8s 
polseens (City) %s 
§ 


(Kine) 6 és aye woeeL05U% 
"16.200 scoscc108% 


i. 

Lt 6s ’28.... 

Tokyo (City) bs. ‘32. ‘ 
s 


fede pov 


purIOR (City) 8s 
: are BONDS 


ae st—, 
Open High Low Feb. 1sFeb. 17 
100.5 99 100.2 25 100.22 100.25 100:24 
3%s rg. .100,22 100.22 100.19 100.19 

Ist 414s °47.102.2 102.2 102.2 102.2 102.4 
2d 4145 = '42.100.26 100.26 100.24 100.25 100.25 
2d 448 rg.100.23 100.23 100. 23 100.23 100.22 
3d 4148 '28.100.30 100. 100.30 100.30 100.31 
4th 4%s '32.12.13 102.14 102.10 102.10 102.12 
4th 4%4s rg.102.10 ey 10 102.9 102.9 102.9 
US 4s '54..104, 104.6 104. 104.4 103.30 
US 4s "52,107.29 107.29 107,28 107.28 107.24 


Bl4s *47.. 


In the Ship Lanes 


HE third of the Clyde Line’s new 

ships, the Mohawk, has left New 

York on her maiden voyage to 
Charleston and Jacksonville. She is a 
sister ship of the Seminole and Chero- 
kee and was built at the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Company, Virginia. 
The three ships represent an outlay of 
more than $6,000,000 and are soon to be 
followed by a second group designed 
especially for the New York-Miami 
service. 

These latter ships are expected to 
rank with anything in the Atlantic 
coastal service, having a speed of 20 
knots and accommodations for 800 pas- 
sengers. The Mohawk, like her sister 
ships, is 402 feet long, of steel con- 
struction with double steel bottom an: 
water ballast tanks for stability at sea. 
Her average speed is 16 to 18 knots. 
Cargo capacity provides 272,500 cubic 


feet, with special provisions for the 


1925 
164° 
$8,133,878 
9,302,733 


‘perishable fruit traffic northbound. : 
The ship is an oil-burner driven by 
A feature of note is the use of the | 
mechanical davits which insure the 
Less Panama Cenal Traffic 
A recession from the record figures | 
Canal for the calendar year 1926. In! 
number of vessels transited, cargo, | 
were lower in 1925 than in 1924. In! 
large part, this is attributed to the fur- 
ment, the merchandise and general 
cargoes having increased during the 
noticeable in the United States inter- 
coastal traffic, which reached its peak 
of the reduced oil shipments. 
The following summary of the Canal- 
924 1925 
Number of: ships 4893 4774 
Tons cargo 25,892,134 23, 701,27 
Passengers transit- 
146,764 143,993 
Passengers disem- 
barking at canal. 
ing at canal 29,036 31,375 
In the intercoastal business th 
1924 
Number of ships ... 1905 
pg SO ee ere $9,807, 715 
December Trafic 
For December, 1925, the reports that 
commodity westbound (this being to 
all destinations), followed by minerei 
mineral oils led, with lumber in seconc 
place follo"” ved by nitrates and ores. 
The movement of perishable oe 
northward is expected to decrease, duc 
siding in Florida, according to E. & 
Richardson, vice-president of th- 
crease in agricultural production he: 
not kept pace with the growth’ in 
smaller surplus of food products avail- | | 
able for shipment north. 
traffic is forecast, it will be counter- 
balanced by an increase in businesc 
speaking for the Savannah Lin: 
(Ocean Steamship Company). The 
products, naval stores, cotton good: 
and general merchandise, should in- 
the railroad congestion in Florida i: 
aiding the company also, as the roac” 
handle more business in conjunction 
with the Savannah Line. 
The report from abroad (denied 
later in New York) that the Whit 
Harland and Wolff of Belfast’ for a 
new ship to be beyond dispute the 
cussion as to whether these large ships | 
are profitable. Shipping men aver that | 
relativeiy small cargo and their speed | 
increases their operating costs. 
vertisement” for the line, attracting | 
passeners to other ships of the com- | 
ate and having more cargo space, may 
be operated at a profit. The smal’ 


turbines. 
lowering of lifeboats on an even keel. 
of 1924 is reported by the Panama 
ship tonnage and tolls, the figurés 
ther decline in eastbound oil move- 
past year. This was particularly 
in 1923 and has since receded because 
reports indicates the at erie 
SUE dhs ven afore ses $22,809,416 $21,380,759 
ing canal 
32,933 34,056 
Passengers embark- 
following are the summaries: 
Tons cargo 11,114,011 
iron and stecl far exceeded any ofthe: 
oils and coal and coke. Enstbound 
Florida Business. 
to the’ larger number of people re- 
Ocean Steamship Company. The in. 
population in. Florida, which leaves ¢ 
While a decline in this northwarc 
to the South, Mr. Richardson states 
southbound business, such as fores 
crease he bclieves. The cleaning up o! 
to and from.Savannah are able t: 
New Occan Liner 
Star Line is placing an order with 
largest in the world revives the dis- | 
they do not pay because they carry a! 
Such shins are held to be an na, 
pany which, being less costly to oper- | 
amount of ocean traffic recently hh: 


‘4 cut into the revenues of the transat- 


lantic companies. - 
Ocean Schedules 


_ With several of the large ships on 
winter cruises and others underzoin”’ 


their annual overhauling, the reru 
larity of denarture of the several larg’ 
liners which visit. New York has bee 
upset. Py the Ietter pert of March 
all will be operating on their regule: 
routes, howéver. 

The Cunard Line 
weekly sailings on Moe 
Berenzaria, followed by the Maure- 
tanin and Adquitanian on successive | 
Vednesdays. The White Star Line's 

io restiime operation on March 27. 
with the Olympic, Majestic and 
Homeric. 

The Leviathan of the United States 
Lines, commencing March 20, will 
leave New York every third Saturday. 
The French Line’s two larger ships, 
the France and the Paris, will both 
be back in service with the sailing 
of the former on April 3. The Colum- 
bus of the North German Lloyd Line 
will leave New York about every four 
weeks, after March 20. 

Liher Movements 
FROM NEW YORK 
Saturday, Feb. 20 

SS President Roos:vcit, United 
States, Cobh, Plymouth, Cherbourg 
and Bremen. 

SS Aquit 
and Southampton. 

SS Doric, White Star-Dominion, 
Halifax, Queenstown and Liverpool. 

SS Aurania, Cunard, Halifax, Cobh 
and Liverpool, via Bceston. 

SS Antonia, Cunard, Halifax, Cher- 
bourg and Southampton. 

SS Ohio, R. M. 8. P., 
cruise. 


into its 
rch 31, with the | 


swinrs 


ia, Cunard, Cherbourg 


West Indies 


Wednesday, Feb. 24 
SS Arabic, White Star, Plymouth, 
Cherbourg and Hambureg. 
SS DeGrasse, French, Havre. 
SS Stavangerfjord, Norwegian- 
American, Bergen and Oslo. 
FROM BOSTON 
Sunday, Feb. 21 
SS Aurania, Cunard, Halifax, Cobh 
and Liverpool. 
Wednesday, Feb. 24 (8 a. m.) 
SS President Hayes, Dollar, World 
Services. 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
Saturday, Feb, 27 


SS President Harrison, Dollar, World 


Service. 
FROM SEATTLE 


Saturday, Feb. 27 
SS President Madison, American- 
Oriental, Hong Kong and Manila. 
F. 


: 


OILS EASIER IN 
LONDON MARKET 


LONDON, Feb. 18 (Special)—Oils 
céntinued in supply on the stock ex- 
change today. The declining output 
reported by British Controlled Oil 
Fields and the split between G. S. 
Gulbenkian and the Royal Dutch Shell 
Corporation over. the Venezuelan oil 
concessions depressed sentiment. 

The market on the whole was 
stronger duc to th> smooth eonclusion 
of the fortnirhtly scttlement and the 
peneeful settling of the shipbuilding 
dispute. 

Home rails responded fo good traffic 


reports. Rubber issues were dull. 
Courtaulds was in demand on rumors 


NEW ISSUE 


Dated February 1, 


at 102 during firs: 


BUSINESS: 


PRODUCTS: 


upholstery. 


ASSETS: 


EARNINGS: 


Decembe™3 |, 


outstanding. 


Te 


T e Shawmut 


Federal Income Tcxes not in excess of 2%. C 


such interest requirement. 


$17,500,000 


PACIFIC MILLS 


5-Year 514% Gold Notes 


1926 


Due February 1, 1931 


Interest February 1 and August 1 at offices of Lee, Higginson & Co.in Boston, New York and Chicago without deduction for 
Callable on 60 days’ notice as a whole at any time or in part on any interest date 
‘wo years, at 101 during the next two years, and at 100% the last year, plus accrued interest in each case. 


Capitalization 
(to be outstanding upon completion of this financing) 


5-Year 514% Gold Notes (this issue) 
Common Stock 400,000 shares (par $100) 


From his letter Mr. Edwin Farnham Greene, Treasurer of the Company, summarizes as follows: 


Pacific Mills is one of the largest textil> 


$17,500,000 
40,000,000 


Its products consist of cotton, wool, silk and rayon goods, including finished fabrics for most 
women’s and children’s clothing from lingerie to dresses and suits; for men’s underwear, shirts 
and light weight suits; for draperies, sheets and other domestic uses; 
A large proportion of the Company’s sheetings are made up in its Lyman plant into finished 
sheets and pillow cases. Its products are more diversified than those of any other organization in the textile 
industry, giving the Company a great advantage in meeting style changes. Sales in 1925 of 314,968,980 
yards were the largest, in volume, in the Company’s history. 


The Company’s balance sheet as of Decemb:r 31, 1925, adjusted to give effect to this financing, and 
certified by Stewart, Watts & Bollong, shows total net assets, applicable to these Notes of $60,930,290, 
more than 3 times the amount of these Notes, and net current assets of $30,294,439, which alone are more 
than 1.7 times the amount of these. Notes. Current assets of $33,365,349, more than 10 times current 
liabilities of $3,070,910. 


For the ten years ended December 31, 1925, net earnings, after depreciation, averaged $4,580,157, 
equal to more than 4.2 times the interest requirement of $1,079,193, made up of $962,500 
interest on these Notes and interest, at the averrge rate now being paid, on balance of current loans as of 


1925 outstanding after applying the proceeds of these Notes. 


For the five years from 1921 to 1925 inclusive, sich net earnings averaged $2,073,107, more than 1.9 times 
This period includes th: years 1922 (when the Company had a seven months 
strike) as well as 1924 and 1925, two of the worst years on record in the textile industry. In 1924 the Com- 
pany incurred an operating loss. In 1925 the Company’s earnings applicable to interest, before depreciation 
and inventory mark downs, amounted to $2,909,594 and, after deducting $1,384,562 reserve for depreciation 
and $966,068 inventory mark down, amounted to $558,964. The newly completed plant at Lyman, South 
Carolina, has recently reached capacity production, and since October 1, 
been operating at a profit after depreciation and interest charges, 


PURPOSE OF ISSUE: The proceeds of these Notes will be used to reduce current loans as such loans come 


due or satisfactory arrangem:nts can be made for prior payment. 


The Indentures securing these N otes will provide that so long as they are outstanding the 
Company will not (1) secure any indebtedness hereafter created by mortgage or pledge 
on its Present properties or assets, nor (except by puichase money mortgages or pledges) on Property or 
assets hereafter acquired; nor (2) issue, assume, guarantee or endorse any bonds, debentures, long-time notes 
or similar securities (excépt to acquire additional p -operties) 
assets after such payment are at least 114 times total current liabilities plus the amount of these Notes then 


adjusted to give effect to this financing shows current loans of $2,580,000 which amount the Company believes 
to be ample to meet present requirements. 


RESTRICTIONS: 


We Recommend these Notes for Investment 


Price 9634 and accrued interest, yielding over 614% 


Notes offered when, as and if issued and received by us and subject to approval of counsel. 


Lee, Hig-inson & Co. 


National City Company, New York 
The First National Corpor:tion of 3>ston 


Corporation of Bo:io~ 
Z 


Brown Broiueis & Co. 


Illinois iAerchant: 


\ 


Guaranty Company of New York 


Haris, Forbes & Company 


Incorporated 


Jackson & Curtis 


Trust Comnany 


The above statements, while not guaranteed, are based upon iaformation and advice which we believe accurate and reliable. 


manufacturers in the world. Its plants at Lawrence, 

Massachusetts, Dover, New Hampshire, and Columbia and Lyman, South Carolina, are well 
arranged for efficient production and are in excellen: operating condition. 
and worsted spindles and 16,212 looms. The finish’ng plants are capable of finishing over 400, 000, 000 yards 
of cotton cloth annually, about one third of which is produced, in. the Company’s own mills and two thirds 
purchased. Thus the Company has an unusual opportunity to run its own mills at capacity through times 
of depression by reducing the proportion of purchased cloth. 
requirements of its finishing plants in the cheapest market, and the fact that over 40% of its cotton spindles 
and looms, and 20% of its finishing capacity are in the South, place the Company in a strategic position to 
take advantage of low cost production, North or South. 


The smile contain 663, 680 cotton 


The ability to buy the balance of the cloth 


and for shoe linings and automobile 


1925 the plants as a whole have 


; nor (3) pay any cash dividends unless current 


Old Colony Trust Company 


The balance sheet, 


that Viscose, its American subsidiary. 
had won the tax appeal at Washing- 
ton which will involve the refunding 
of several million dollars. Courtaulds 
was 6 13-16, Royal Dutch 33% and Rio 
Tinto 44\%. 

‘The gilt-edged division was better, 
reflecting the excellent Government 
revenue, figures, which showed that 
budget estimates were being realized. 

Foreign issues were quiet. Paris is 
showing no excitement over the prob- 
lem of balancing the French budget. 


RAY CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS 


The egy of Ray Consolidated Copper 
Company for the quarter ended Dec. 31, 
1925, shows net income of $1,096,100 after 
charges and depreciation, but before de- 
pletion and federal,taxes, This compares 
with $1,002,265 in the prpeceding quarter 
and net income of $987,742 before de- 
preciation, depletion ia federal taxes in 
last quarter of 1924. Net income for 1925, 
as compiled from quarterly reports, 
totaled $3,715,413 after depreciation, but 
before depletion and federal taxés, com- 
pared with $2,389,078 before depreciation, 
étc., in the previous year. 


SHEET STEEL BUYING BETTER 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 18—Buying of 
steel sheets improved last week. Shading 
of prices by small producers continued, 
although no quotations were uncovered 
more than $2 a ton under list prices. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate and the 
larger independents are still’ maintaining 
the higher prices. Quotations are now 
4.40 to 4.50 cents for full finished, 4.50 
to 4.60 for galvanized, 2.45 to 2.50 for 
blue annealed and 3.35 to 3.40 for black. 


SEEKS HIGHER TELEPHONE RATES 


NEW YORK, Feb. 18 (#)—The New 
York Telep hone Company produced 
figures before the Public Barvice Commis- 
sion Wednesday which purported to show 
that in 1925 it made only 4 per cent on 
its investment. The company has ap- 
plied for permission to increase its rates 
in this city and upstate enough to realize 
a per cent return on a $250,000,000 
evaluation on ‘s Abpsind set by the com- 
mission in 1923 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry Com- 
pany reports for the year ended Dec, 31, 
1925, net earnings after all charges, in- 
cluding depreciation and federal taxes, 
of $2,786,607 After preferred arog 
of $667,695 the blance of $2,118,912 is 
ual to $13.58 a share on 156, 3. ‘shares 

common stock. This compares with 
$11.46 a share earned on common in 
1924 and $13.36 a share in 1923. 


—_—_—_—_- 


oO 


NEW BANK IN MIAMI e« 


MIAMI, Feb. 18—City National Bank, 
sponsored by a prominent b ety of Miami 
business men, is the second national bank 
in operation here. Capital is $1,000,000 
and surplus $250,000. Capital was sub- 
ascribed locally. 


90-Mile Rail way 
by Use vi ( Cone 


Economy in Passenger 


sep* Oo 


OF & U, 


Speed Horeseen 


‘ete-Stee: Roadbed 


Frank H. Alfred, President of Pere Marquette Line, 
Preparing Test Near Detroit, Says Plan Promises 


and Freight Transport 


DETROIT, Mich., Feb. 16 (Special 
Correspondence)—Frank H. Alfred, 
president of the Pere Marquette 
Railroad, is soon to give a practical 


test to a new type of concrete-steel 
roadway, which he believes is des- 
tined to permit passenger trains of 
the near future to compete in speed 
with passenger-carrying airplanes. 

Mr. Alfred and Paul Chipman, 
office engineer for the Pere Mar- 
quette Railroad, have designed a 
concrete roadway, reinforced with 
steel trusses, which they believe will 
permit roller-bearing-equipped trains 
to travel 90 miles an hour safely 
over smooth, dustless foadbeds. 

And to back up his plan, Mr. Alfred 
told a representative of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor that he is soon 
to start construction of a strip of 
the new roadway ner Detroit, to 
prove to the railroad world the 
merit of the’ plan. 

Few Construction Changes 

“For nearly a century there has 
been no radical change in the con- 
struction of the rails in use all over 
the country. Today we use the same 
ties, the same type rails and ballast, 
that were used on the original rail- 
road. The only change has been 
from the wooden rails with the fron 
stringer,-to a modern steel rail,” Mr. 
Alfred said. 

“Today the railroads have reached 
a point where they must do some- 
thing about their ro: d: cde. The cost 
of maintenance has mounted tre- 
mendously and the hoavy tonnaye 
which modern trains carry, necessi- 
tates some new form of roadbed. 


“Railroada are not moving along 
toward development as fast as they 
could. The passenger business of 


the railroads is not growing in the 
Same proportion as the freight 
business, and the automobile is tak- 
ing away from the railroads a great 
percentage of the short haul pas- 
senger business. 

“After years of study I have de- 
Signed a new roadway which has 
not brought one real criticism from 
the scores of prominent railroad men 
who have studied its construction. 

Economy in Freight Handling 

“The main thought back of the 
new roadway is not speed for the 
convenience of passengers, but the 
economy of handling freight busi- 
ness, which the roadway permits. I 
thoroughly believe, however, that 
with this roadted and locomotives 
and cars equipped with roller bear- 
ings, it will be possible to attain a 
speed as fast as people care to ride— 
possible in fact, for the railroads to 
compete with passenger-carrying air- 
planes,” Mr. Alffed said. This speéd 
could be 90 miles an hour and per- 
haps even faster, Mr. Alfred be- 
lieves. 

Explaining his new roadway, Mr. 
Alfred says: “Change in highway 
traffic brought prompt development 
of a new type of pavement. Street 
railways, likewise, have developed 
tracks which are well adapted to 
their peculiar conditions. The new 
track I propose is built on a sup- 


porting slab of concrete 10 feet wide 


and 18 inches thick. The rail will 
rest on the edgc. of two plates which 
‘re embedijied in the concrete and 
4re perforated in order to provide 
better bond and more bearing On, the 


»Plymouth, Mich., 


concrete, 
“The plates will be _ trussed 
together and to the foundation. 


oe 


Through the center of the slab will 
be conduits for carrying all wiring 
such as telegraph, telephone, block 
;gnals and train controls. 

“The improved track would only 
be practical where there is a double 
track and the traffic can be diverted 
to the other track while one track 
is being improved. I recommend that 
this type of track be used primarily 
on thoroughly seasoned roadbeds 
where grade revisions and high- 
way separations have been accom- 
plished.”’ 

Continuing his discussion of in- 
creased speed for railroads, Mr. Al- 
fred said: “With this perfectly 
smooth roadbed, it will be possible 
to glide over the rails instead of 
pound over them, and the clatter of 
the modern train will be done away 
with. The entire question of speed 
involves the question of braking 
power, which I believed can and wil] 
be taken care of. The new track.is 
estimated to show 14.8 per cent re- 
turn on the estimated cost, and this 
may be increased to 19.5 per cent 
with increased tonnage,” 

A quarter-mile stretch of the new 
concrete-steel roadway is soon to be 
constructed on the Pere Marquette 
line somewhere between Detroit and 
according to Mr. 
Alfred. Work on this strip will start 
early this spring, he said. 

“When we complete this stretch 
of experimental track, I hope rail- 
road men from all over the country 
will come and examine it. I believe 
it will take a year’s test to tell the 
worth of the roadbed and bring out 
any apparent weaknesses. Several 
railroad men have asked me for my 
plans and specifications and at least 
one other road is to put in a similar 
strip for experimental purposes.” 

CANADIAN TRADE GAINS 


OTTAWA, Feb. 18—Total Canadian 
foreign trade in 10 months ended with 
January was $1,881,000,000, an increase 
of $316,000,000 over the corresponding 10 
months of previous fiscal yess. Exports 

and imports were up To s2h}2 
000,000 and $105,000,000. The increase in 
exports was 5 Bcc in agricultural prod: 
ucts. 


DUTCH GASOLINE PRICE UP 


LONDON, Feb. 18—Leading oil com-. 
panies in Holland have raised gasoline. 
prices 10 to 15 per cent. 


: 
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. Evening Features 


FOR THURSDAY, FEB. 18 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
WNAC, Boston, Mass, (280 Meters) 

6 p. m.—The Smilers, conducted by 
Clyde McArdle. 6:30—Dinner dance, di- 
rection of Ray Stewartson. 6 :45— 
Weather report and news. 7:40—Talk, 
Boston Better Business Commission. 8— 
The WNAC Concert Orchestra, direction 
of William F. Dodge. 9—Antonia Lan- 
asa, tenor. 9:15—Program under the au- 
spices of the community service; “‘Com- 
munity Service,” Joy Higgins; Mrs. 
Francis Hoyart, soprano; Samuel Bittle, 

violinist. 
WEEI, Boston, Mass. (348 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Harry Marshad and his 
orchestra. 6—News. 6:05—Harry Marshad 
and his orchestra. 6:45—Big Brother 
Club, spelling bee. Have all the folks 
listen-in at home and see if they can spell 
words the same as they are spelled at 
the spelling bee. 7:40—Talk, H. E. Hol- 
brook. 8—IFrom New York, musical. 8:30 
—From New York, the Harvesters. 9— 
Irom New York, the Eskimos, 10—I*rom 
New York; popular orchestra under the 
direction of Joseph Knecht. 

WBZA and WBZ, Boston-Springfield, 
Mass. (242 and 333 Meters) | 

§:25 p. m.—Market report. 6:30—Liitle 
Symphony Orchestra from KDKA. 7— 
Kimball Dance Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Bob Patterson. 7:45—Radio 
Forum. 8—Musical program, presenting 
Leo Reisman's' orchestra. %9—Musical 
program. 9:30 — Concert arranged by 
Prof. Charles A. Wilhelm, violinist. 
assisted by Nina Mae _ Forde, _ so- 
prano; Edith Wilkins, violin; Dorothy 
Wilkins, pianist. and Lillian Walther, 
*cellist. 10—Weather reports. 10:05—Mc- 
Enelly’s Orchestra. 

(NRM, Montreal, Que. (411 Meters) 

8:30 p. m.—Presenting the Hart House 
String Quartet: Geza de Kresz, first 
violin; Harry Adaskin. second violin; 
Milton Blackstone, viola; Boris Ham- 
bourg, cello, by special arrangement with 
the Syndics of Hart House, University 
of Toronto. 

WTIC, Hartford, Conn. (476 Meters) 

6:30 p. m—Hub Trio. 
Army Band from Mancnester, Cciiii. 
Le Bal Tabarin Orchestra. 

WGY, Schenectady, N. ¥. (380 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Dinner program by Ten 
Eyck Concert Trio, Albany, N. Y. 7:30— 
“WGY Book Chat,” L. L. Hopkins. 7:45 
—Program by Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. . (also radiocast through 
WFEFBL). 9—Royal Salon Orchestra, from 
WJZ, New York. 10—Elizabeth Joyce, so- 
prano; Anthony Reese, baritone, and 
Sidney W. Ashe, speaker. 11:30—Organ 
recital by Stephen E. Boisclair from 
Harmanus Bleecker Hall, Albany, N. Y. 

WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner. music; mid-week hymn 
sing; ‘Harvesters’; “Eskimos” orches- 
tra, under the direction of Joseph 
Knecht; Vincent Lopez and his orchestra. 

“WJZ, New York City (455 Meters) 

7:20 p. m.—Vanderbilt Concert Orches- 
tra. 8—United States Army Night, from 
WRC, Washington; Maj.-Gen. Charles 
McK. Saltzman, chief signal 
United States Army. 8:30—‘“Irene.” 9— 
Salon Orchestra. 10 — ‘Political Situa- 
tion in Washington,” Frederic W. Wile. 
16:15—The Record Boys, Al Bernard, 
Frank Kamplain and Sammy Stept. 
10:45—Freddie Rich and his orchestra. 


WMCA, New York City (341 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Olcott Vail and his string 
ensemble. 6:30—Woodmansten Inn or- 
chestra. 7—Jack Denny’s. orchestra. 
7:30—Pace Institute program. 7:35— 
Ralph Sandler, songs with ukulele. 8&— 
Snedden Weir, baritone. 8:30—Margaret 
Beebe, soprano. 8:45—Helene Koster, 
contralto. 9—Minnie Weil, pianist. 
—Robert Yapp's ensemble. 10:30—Jack 
Smith. 
McAlpin orchestra. 12—Broadway Night. 
WPG, Atlantie City, N. J. (300 Meters) 

6:15 m.—Sports talk. 6:30—Last- 
minute news flashes, § :45—Fifteen- 
minute organ recital. 7—Hotel Ambas- 
sSator dinner music. &8&—World Wonder 
Excursions. 8:15—Utopian male chorus, 
30 voices, directed by Joseph Smith, 
assisted by Blanche Shoester, soprano; 
Frank Berry, accompanist. 9:30—Board 
of education concert. 10—Dance orches- 
tra. 11—Eddie McKnight’s orchestra. 


WIP, Philadelphia, Pa. (508 Meters) 


8 p. m.—‘‘The Sesquicentennial.” <A 
talk by Harry A. Mackey. 8 :15—Arline 
Smith, soprano; Margaret Souder, con- 
tralto; Theodore H. Morris, tenor: Au- 
brey Cummings, baritone. 9—‘‘The Serv- 
ing of School Luncheons.’ A talk by 
Miss Emma Smedley, director of school 
lufcheons. 9:15—Esther Louise Binker, 
contralto ; Tom Burke, Irish tenor. 10:05 
—Believe In and Invest in Philadelphia. 
A talk by a memper of the Philadelphia 

.eal Estate Board. 10:15—Al. Lentz and 
his Versatile Entertainers. 


WRC, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 


7 p. m.—New Willard Hotel Orchestra. 
7:45—Smithsonian talk. 8—Concert by 
the United States Army Band, Capt. Wm. 
J. Stannard, bandleader. 9—Salon Or- 
chestra. 10—‘‘The Political Situation in 
Washington Tonight,” by Frederic Wil- 
liam Wile. 10:15—‘“‘The Record Boys.” 
19:50—Mever Davis’ “Swanee”’ Orches- 
tra. 11:30—Organ recital: by Otto F. 
Beck. . . 

WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Dinner program. 7:30— 
Organ program, Frederick D. Weaver. 
organist. 8—Musical program: Mary 
Mitchell, pianist; Hilda Hopkins Burke, 


aac: 


soprano; William Miller, tenor; Edgar R. | 


Dobson, baritone; Frederick H. Gottlieb, 
flutist; Hendrick Essers, violinist. 

KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (809 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Dinner concert by 
KDKA Little Symphony Orchestra. 8— 
News items and market reports. &:15 
—Farm program. &:30—‘‘Half Hours with 
Famous Composers,” Edward William 
Elgar, presented by Richard Kountz, 
Pittsburgh composer, and the KDKA Lit- 
tle Symphony Orchestra. Victor Saudek, 
and Walter Earnest, tenor. 11—Concert 
from the Post studio. 


_WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. (319 Meters) 

8 p. m.—National program from 
WEAF, New York City. . 

WEAR, Cleveland, 0. (389 Meters) 

T p. m.—Hotel Statler Concert Or- 
chestra. 8—New York program. 10— 
Vincent Percy organ recital with assist- 
ing artists. 

“WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (389 Meters) 

& p. m.—Austin Wylie’s Recording 
Orchestra. 
“Ww, Detroit, Mich (353 Meters) 


- Pp. m. National Program from 
WEAF, New York City. 


“- 


PACIFIC STANDARD TIME 
KFOA, Seattle, Wash. (454 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Eureka Mixed Quartet. 8:30 
—Orchestra directed by Henry Damski. 
19:30—Weekly meeting of the “Keep Joy 
Radiating Order of Bats.” 

-KGO, Oakland, Calif. (361 Meters) 


_ 6:55 p. m.—News items and final read- 
ing of weather and stock reports. and 
San Francisco produce news. &8—William 
Ee Chamberlain, baritone: Helen 
Batigalupi. soprano: Mary Acelia Cham- 
berlain, violinist; Hugo Carver, tenor: 
Blair Manchester, tenor. 9—Concert by 
thé 159th Infantry Band, California Na- 
tional Guard, Capt. Byron W. Gray. 
commander; Godfrey Buglione, hand 
master. 10—Brokaw and his Orchestra. 
KPO, San Francisco, Calif. (429 Meters) 
6:40 p. m.—States Orchestra. 7—Rudy 
Seiger’s Orchestra. tudio program. 
§—Program featuring James ‘odd in 
violin solos; Edna Walbert, mezzo so- 
prano, and Amerigo Frediani, tenor. 19 
—Jack Coakley’s Cabirians. 
KPSN, Pasadena, Calif. (315.6 Meters) 
& p. m.—-Program arranged by the Pas- 
atena Chamber of Commerce. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 

WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 

fe (417 Meters) 

7 p. m.—National program 

WEAF, New York City. 
“WMBB, Chicago, Ill. (250 Meters) 
7 Pp. 

gram o 


from 


a , tar mandolin spe- 
sig ieee’ walters, EIA? ett 
7 on ord ’? a 
felt, ‘tenor ast ys cued ee 
WENR, Chicago, Ill. (266 Meters) 
i ae m.—Daily dinner concert. 
tet; Rose Kutta, soprano; 
popular songs; Frank West 
_ KYW, Chicago, Il. (536 Meters) 
king,” by” 
on; address by P. Yerkes, 
P i Bociety of Agricultural En- 


rae ee | 


gineers. 8:20—Musical program. 9—An 
hour of music. 10—‘Evening at Home.” 
Coon-Sanders Original, Nighthawks will 
be heard from the Congress Hotel at 
10:40 and 11:10 p. m.—Balloon Room 
music. 

WKRC, Cincinnath O. (422 Meters) 

10 p. m.—Marion McKay and his or- 
chestra. 11—Popular song review, Bert 
Lindsey, Merrill Schwarts, Kern Alyward 
and Abe Farb. 11:15—Marion McKay 
and his orchestra. 

WHAS, Louisville, Ky. (400 Meters) 


7:30 p. m.—Keith Kannard and his 
Kentucky Ramblers. 

WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Organ recital by Alfred Hol- 
lins. 10:40—Organ recital by Dr. 
Charles A. Sheldon Jr. 

KASD, St. Louis, Mo. (545 Meters) 

7 =p. m.—National program from 
WEAF, New York City. 

WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 

6° p. m.—Marketgram; the Tell-Me-a- 
Story Lady; weekly book talk by Louis 
Mecker; the Trianon Ensemble. 11:45— 
Nighthawk Frolic; Ted Weem’'s Record- 
ing Orchestra; organ numbers by Ted 
Meyn; “Billy” Adair’s Orchestra, Kansas 
City Club. 

WHO, Des Moines, Ia. (526 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—The Raleigh Quintet. 8— 
Trio, under direction of Helen Birming- 
ham. 11—‘“Corn Sugar” orchestra. 

KPRC, Houston, Tex. (297 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Blanchard’s Dance Orches- 
tra. 8:30—The _ Silverstring players; 
Plectral Orchestra, Mrs. Clarence L. 
Brock, director. 9—Mr. and Mrs. Hu T. 
Huffmaster, in operatic excerpts. 


Evening Features 


9—Salvation | 


officer, * 


9 :30 | 
11—Ernie Golden and his Hote! | 


the ; 


| PES 
; Mid-West Male Quar- 
Ray Hibbler,: 
phal, 


FOR FRIDAY, FEB. 19 
ATLANTIC STANDARD TIME 
CNRA, Moncton, N. B. (291 Meters) 

9 p. m.—Dominion Department 
Agriculture Radio Service; Studio pro- 
gram, presenting artists from Frederic- 
ton, the Capital City of New Brunswick, 
under the direction of Mr George 
nant. 12:30 a.m.—CNRA Orchestra ina 
special late program, dedicated to our 

' western audience. 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
CNRT, Toronto, Ont. (357 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Dinner concert, Luigi 
Romanelli and his King Kdward Con- 
cert Orchestra. 9—Studio coneert: A 
program of dance music in the inter- 
pretation of Geza de Kresz and Norah 
Drewett de Ixresz, with exnlanatory talk. 
11—Dance program, Luigi Romnaelli 


WEEI, Boston, Mass, (313 Meters) 
5:20 p. m.—‘Frankie” Ward and his 
orchestra. 6:20—Weather report. 6 :30— 
“Joe” Rines and his orchestra. 7—Big 
Brother Club. 7:30—Program of muhic. 
8—Half Hour of Hospitality. 8 :30— 
Program of specialties. 9—From New 
York, “Harmony Hour.” 9 :30—The 
Incas. 10—Scotty Holmes and his or- 
chestra, Imperial Marimba Band 
WBZA and WBZ, Boston-Springfield? 
Mass (242 and 333 Meters) 


KDKA, Pittsburgh. 
7 :30—Seventh of a series of 
a course in “Anprecietion of Music’ by 
Prof. John A. O’Sheag director of 
music, Boston school depertment. 8 

Concert by Edwin J. Me™nclly and his 
orchestra. 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, undex 
rection of Samuel Seiniger with a group 
form the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
%—Opening of Radio Ball from Spring- 
field, featuring a meeting of the ‘“What- 
doyoucallit Club” of Boston and a dance 


from 
Story Hour. 


program to be presented by the Copley | 
Plaza orchestra, under the direction of | 
Ray | 
Jazz | 
Wittstein’s Orchestra | 


of 30ston ; 
Symphonic 


W. Edward Boyle 
Stewartson and his 
Band of Boston; 
of New Haven: “Bill” Tasile and his 
orchestra of Hartford, Conn., and Edwin 
J. McEnelly and his orchestra. 


WGY, Schenectady, N. Y¥. (380 Meters) 
6:30 p m.—lInternational 
School lesson. 7—Dinner program from 


- 


Eastman Theater, Rochester, N. Y. 17 


8:15—Comedy, “Take a Chance,’ 
Eyck Clay. 10:50—WGY Orchestra and 
George Chute, banjoist. 

WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 

6 to 12 p. m.—Dinner music; recital by 
Edward Morris, pianist, and Irva Giles, 
coloratura soprano; talk bv 
Elizabeth Wade; “The Boys”: 
“Harmonv Hour” ; 
Hour” with music; chamber 
with Genia Zielinska, soprano, 
Giuseppe di Benedetto, tenor; 
Bernie and his orchestra. 

WIZ, New York City (455 Meters) 

7 p. m —Commodore Concert Orchestra. 
7:45—New York University course. 8— 
Sundial Serenaders 8&:30—Bonnie ILad- 
dies. 
and concert. 
chestra. 

WMCA, New York City (341 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Olcott Vail and his McAlpin 
String Ensemble. 6 :30—Ernie Golden and 
his McAlpin Orchestra. 7:30—Musical 
Monarchs. 8—Woodmansten Orchestra. 
8:30—Shoe_ style talk. 8 :40—Edward 
French, pianist. 8 :50—‘‘The Correctional 
Institutions in New York.” 9—Hour of 
music i0—Donald Flamm, dramatic 
critic, and Mr. Zero, 11—Howard Lally, 
violinist 11:30—Jack Denny’s orchestra. 
12—*‘Beaten Track” company. 

WAHG, New York\City (316 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Prof. Richard EF. Mayne. 
8—Sixteenth “Great Artist” Recital: John 
Priest, soloist. 9—Fred Gerrold, baritone. 
9:20—Shell Reach Trio. 9:55—Arlington 
Time _ Signals. 10—Weather forecast. 
10:03—John Von Aspe, tenor. 10:20— 
Bernie Fletcher’s Orchestra. 

WNYC, New York City (526 Meters) 

6:20 p. m.—Piano selections. 6 :30—Ele- 
mentary French lessons by V. Harrison 
Berlitz. 7—Advanced French lessons by 
V. Harrison Berlitz. 7:35—Résumé of 
meeting of Board of Estimate by P. J. 
McGowan, secretary. 7:50 to 8:20— 
George Dowd, tenor; Bernard Baslow. 
pianist. 8:30—Concert program: 
Joskowitz, concert violinist; Paolo del 
Pino, tenor: James A. Biggs, flutist; 
Sergei Balkanoff, baritone. 10:10— 
‘Books that Everyone Should Know.” by 
Carter Troop, board of education lecture 
service, 10:30—Weather forecasts. 


WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (800 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Last-minute news flashes. 
6 :45—Fifteen-minute organ recital (re- 
quest selections), Arthur Scott Brook. 7— 
Morton dinner music. 8—Educational 
series, “Talk on Commercial Subjects,” 
M. H. Bigelow. 8:15—Studio concert: 
Louise Eldredge Weir, violinist: Alice 
Warren Sachse, pianist, and the Harmony 
Male Quartet, William Neilson, director. 
9—Traymore Concert Orchestra. 10—Or- 
chestra. 1i—Organ recital (popular se- 
lections), Jean Weiner, organist. 


WHAR, Atlantle City, N. J. (2 


7:30 p. m.—Lecture period. 
Trio. 


WCAT, Philadelphia, Pa. (978 Meters) 


7:30 p. m.--Recital. 8—Enrico Aresoni, 
famous operatic tenor, late of Boston 
Opera House. 8:30—The singing ground- 
hog. 8:45—The Bryan Girl. §—Sullivan 
Brothers, the southern crooners. 9:15— 
Dwight Strickland, the “poetician.” 9-20 
—The Sea Gulls. 10—“Willie” Horowitz, 
songs and iests. 10:30—Jack Myers’ 
musical architects. 


WCAP, Washington, D.'C. (469 Meters) 


6 to 12 p. m.—Dinner hour concert; 
market summaries by the United States 
Department of Agriculture-: “Sir Hobgob- 
lin Stories,’’ by Blanche Elizabeth Wade; 
one of a series of talks on popular sci- 
ence; concert under the auspices of the 
Men’s Club of All Saints Church. Chevy 
cheat Md.; concert by “The Little Or- 


musicale 


10 :50—Lorraine Grill Or- 


7” Meters) 
8—Seaside 


chestra of the United States Navy Band,” 


Lie Charles Benter, leader : 


music. 


KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (309 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Dinner concert. 8—News 
items; markets. §:15—University of Pitts- 
burgh address. Radio Chat No. VII by 
George A. Scott, assistant professor of 
hysics of fhe University of Pittsburgh. 
—A program of Colonial and Civil War 
songs arranged by Marjory Stewart. 9:55 
| —United States Naval Observatory time 
signals from Arlington, Washington, D. 
C., and weather. 10:10—Musical. 


WCAE, Pittsburgh, Pa, (461 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Dinner concert. 7 :45—Re- 

rts; Sunshine Girl. 8—Address. 8 -:30— 
“9 te Saxophone Octet. 9—Buckey Sere- 
| naders. 


WMAK, Buffalo, N. Y. (266 Meters) 

$:15 p. m.—Christian Science lecture, 
by W. Stuart Booth, C. S. B.. a member 
of the Board of Lecture hip of The 
Mother Church, The First Church of 


dance 


Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass., under 


of | 


Ten- 


and his King mdward Dance Orchestra. | 


6:30 p. m.—Little Symphony Orchestra | 
i—Music | 


8 -30—Concert divect from the! 
the di- | 


Sunday | 


$35 | 
—‘French by Radio” (eleventh of series | 
of French lessons), Leon A. Huguemont. | 
pre- | 
sented by WGY Players, directed by Ten | 


Blanche | 
~ ote” 5 
“Shakespearean |, 


and 
Ben ' 


§$—Columbia University Glee Club | 


Rudolph | 


the auspices of First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Buffalo, N. Y. 

WEAR, Cleveland, O (889 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Singing Syncopators. 7 :30— 
Children’s program from WEAF. 7 :45— 
Talks. 8:15—Case School ‘“Founder’s 
Day” program. 9:350— Program from 
WEAF. 10—Program by artists. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn, ~ 
(417 Meters) 

6 m.—Highway Bulletin. 6:15— 
Dinner Concert, Dick Long’s Orchestra. 
7:35—Forest Conservation Talk, dg re om 
by National Farm Radio Council. 7:45— 
Farm Lecture, Flower Growing, “‘Peren- 
nials II,” Mackintosh. 8:15—Mu- 
sical program, Husky Gardner’s Dance 
Band Supreme. 10—Weather report and 
closing markets. 10:05—Dance program, 
Marigold Orchestra, 

WMBB, Chicago, Ill, (250 TY eters) 

7 to 8 p. m.—Trianon Duo, Frank Bord- 
ner, baritone, Frank Chaplin, tenor, 
Kdith Stonehouse, soprano, in Old Home 
Songs Program. 9 to 11—Trianon Or- 
chestra, Dell Lampe, Woodlawn Theater 
Orchestra, Armin F, Hand, Nina Smiley, 
soprano, Eddie Matts and “Billie” Don- 
Ovan, playing and singing, Jack Good- 
win, tenor, in popular program, 

WEBH, Chicago, Ill, (870 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Edgewater Beach Orchestra, 
dinner concert. 8—Pauline Sachs, so- 
prano; Eleanor Kaplan, violinist. 9— 
WEBH Light Opera Company. 9:45— 
News flash. 11—Oriole Orchestra, dance 
numbers. 12:30—Irene Beasley, “The 
Girl From Dixie,” songs; Ward and 
Perry, songs. 

KYW, Chicago, Ill. (5386 Meters 

6 p. m.—Dinnef music from KDKA at 
Kast Pittsburgh, Pa. 9—An Hour of 
Music. 10—Midnight revue; Paul Ash 
and his orchestra ; Coon-Sanders Original 
Nighthawks. 1 a. n.—“Night Club,” con- 
ducted by Coon-Sanders Original Night- 
hawks, Harold Isbell announcing. 


WLS, Chicago, Ill. (845 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Supper Bell program. 6:40— 
Ralph Emerson at organ. 7—Lullaby 
Time, Ford and Glenn. 7:20— WLS 
| Studio Trio presents “Musical Pictures 
of F. Stanton'’s Poems.” 7:50—Wallace 
Bruce Amsbary, “Poems of Edgar A. 
Guest.” 8:05—Westminster Quartet, of 
Aurora, Tll. 8:35—Ford and Glenn's 
preséntation. 9—Nash Brass Band. 9:40 
'—‘Jimmy” Westbrook, tenor. 10—Met- 
ropolitan Choir, under direction of Prof. 
J. Wesley Jones. 11—Ralph Emerson's 
| Surprise program. 

WHAS, Louisville, Ky. (400 Meters) 
7:30 to 9 p. m.—Coneert by the Glee 
Club of the Louisville and Jefferson 
County Children’s. Home, Miss Grace 
Deppe, director: Official Central Stand- 
ard time anounced. 


WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Program sponsored by Miss 
Susie. - 10:45—KEntertainment. 

KSD, St. Louis, Mo. (545 Meters) 


played 
Kotana 
Hour,” 
macher, 
Pohlman. 


WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (866 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Marketgram and 
forecast; the Tell-Me-a-Story 
i Speaker from the ‘Kansas City 
dren’s Bureau: the Trianon ensemble ; 
program by the 
' vada, Mo. 
tra; KEddie Kuhn's 
City Ath'etie Club. 
WOS, Jefferson City, Mo. 


8 p. m.— “Condition of 
Roads,”” by O. I. Steel of the Missouri 
State Highway Department. 
dress, “Hog .Lot Sanitation 
Relation Healthy Pigs,’’ by 
A. Wilson. 8:20—Old fiddling 
to determine who shal] 
souri in the interstate contest. 

WHO, Des Moines, la. (526 Meters) 


7:30 p. m.—The Colored Ladies’ Quar- 


On native instruments by the 
Brothers. 7:30 “Commerce 
concert by Dr. Charles Schu- 
tenor; address by Dr. A. G. 


orchestra. 


and 


contest 


tet of the Des Moines Crusade Concert | 


Company. &—The Hapac Grotto Band. 


11—“Corn Sugar” Orchestra. 
WOAW, Omaha, Neb, Meters) 
6:20 p. m.—Francis Potter's Banjo Or- 
chestra and soloists. 6:50—Gilhert Jaffy 
and his Little Symphonyq. 9—Classical 
10:15—IF rank Hodeék and his orchestra. 
KFKX, Hastings, Neb, (288 Meters) 
5:30 p. m.—Relay of KDKA dinner con- 
| cert from Pittsburgh. 7—Markets and the 
“Song of the Lazy Farmer,’ 
I’'armer himself. 9—Varied musical] pro- 
|gram from Hotel Clarke studio, under 
auspices of Hastings Y. ae 
WFAA, Dallas, Tex. (476 Meters) 
_ 6:30 p. m.—Hatuvlea School of Hawai- 
lan Music faculty recital. 8:30—Mrs. 
Robert H. Morton, singing, with assisting 
: Musicians, 
{ 


(25 


MOUNTAIN STANDARD TIME 
CNRE, Edmonton, Alta. (517 Meters) 


8:30 to 10:30 p. m.—Studio program. 
' Feature program of instrumental num- 
berg conducted by Percy Humphrey. 
Percy Humphrey, violinist: Mrs. G. 
Carmichael, soprano; Mr. L. H. Nichols, 
piano; also instrumental quartet as fo!- 
| lows: Mr. Percy Humphrey, Mr. Ernest 
| Henderson, violinists: Mr. Stanley Smith, 
cello; Miss Grace Fallows, piano. 11:15— 
Dance program by Tom Gardner and his 
tialto Orchestra. 
KOA, Denver, Colo. (392 
8 - m.—Instrumental program 
Scheuerman’s Colorado Orchestra. 
Studio program: talk. “The Bank os a 
Public Servant,” by R. W. Joslyn, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Bankers’ Ags Ocia- 
tion, under the auspices of the Denver 
chapter, American Institute of Banking. 
Part one will be given by the Inez Arnold 
Allen studios of Denver and includes 
| tenor, soprano and orchestra numbers. 
|Mme. Risoka Arnold, soprano, will be 
heard during part twoa 
Club, in choral 
concluding | nart. 
' included, 
i by ¢ 
| Mountain Clul 
/ dian Names,” 
| Denver. 


Meters) 
by 


selections, during the 


“Winter Sports in Colorado.” 


», and “The Meaning of In- 
by the Rev. Leon Hills of 


PACIFIC STANDARD TIME 
CNRY, Vancouyer, B. C. (291 Meters) 
8:30 p. m.—Studio program presented 

by the McIntyre String Quartet ; pianist, 
Doris McIntyre; first violin, Margaret 
McIntyre; cellist, Allan McIntyre; second 
violin, J. McIntyre. Assisted by Mrs. C. 
M. McLean, soprano. 


KFOA, Seattle, Wash. (454 Meters) 
630 p. m.—Children’s Hour. 7—Studio 
program. 8:15—Automobile Club news. 
Weather report. 8 :30—Studio program. 
10—Jackie Souder’s Club Lido Sere- 
naders. 


KJR, Seattle. Wash. (384: Met rs) 
- m.—Varied musical pro- 


‘ 
| 
| 


KOAC, Corvallis, Ore. (282 Meters) 


|} 7:20 p. m.—Musical selections, 7:30— 
“The New Movement in Retailing—Carry- 
, ing the Store to the Customer,” Prof. H. 
T. Vance, head of department of secre- 
tarial training. 7:45—‘“TInspection of the 
Auto’s Electrical Wiring System.” K. F. 
Coulson, instructor of agricultural engi- 
neering. 7:55—-Geology’s Contribution to 
Civilization,” D. C. Livingston, professor 
of geology. First of series on geology. 


8:15—Program of music: 
KGW, Portland, Ore. (492 Meters) 
6 to 12 p. m.—Dinner music: reports; 
concert; “Hoot Owl” entertainment. 
KGO, Oakland, Calif. (861 Meters) 
8 p. m.—Christian Science lecture by 


‘John M. Tutt, C. S. B., a member 
ithe Board of Lectureship of 


'Christ, Scientist, in 
| under the auspices of 
Christ, Scientist, Oakland, Calif. 
KPO, San Francisco, Calif. (429 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Waldemar Lind and the 
States orchestra. .7—Investment talk by 
J. Wilson. 7:10—Book \ reviews by 
Harry A. Small. 8—Studio program. 9 
—Dance orchestra: Gene James, direc- 
tor. 10—Waldemar Lind and the States 
orchestra. 
KNX, Hollywood, Calif. (387 Meters) 


7 to 11 p. m.—Specialt rogram of 
music and vaudeville. a : ag 
KHJ, Los Angeles, Calif: (405 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Children’s period. 7:30— 
Weekly talk by Gladys De Witt on “The 
Romance of the Santa Fe Trail.” 


Boston, 


-—————— nme 


PENNSYLVANIA WATER & POWER 


Pennsylvania Water & Power Company 
reports for the year ended Dec. 31, 1925, 
net income after taxes and interest of 
$1,339,113, equal to $12.46 a share on §$10.- 
746,200 capital stock. After deducting 
$220,850 for depreciation, $240,000 for 
sinking and contingent funds and $859,696 


for dividends $18,567 was added to profit 
and loss account. ; 


7 p. m.—Program of Hungarian music | 


Boosters Club of Ne-- 
11:45—Ted Weem’s orches- | 
Kansas | 
(441 Meters) | 

Missouri | 
8 :05—Ad- | 
Its |} 
Homer | 


represent Mis- | ~ 


" by the Lazy | 


B. | 


§:15— | 


nd the Girls’ Glee | 
Two feature talks are' 


zeorge C, Barnard, auspices Colorado | 


of | 
: The | 
| Mother Church, The First Church of | 
Mass., j 


na Cant °!| Buffalo in the Elmwood Music Hall. = 


REAL ESTATE 


_ W..H. BALLARD 


= a. S F 


45 MILK STREET 


BOSTON 


| Scarsdale 


New York’s 
Delightful Suburb 


Hillage of Bomes 


Have for vou anything from a COTTAGE 
at $11,500 to an ESTATE at $300,000. 


ELIZABETH LocKE BOGART 


| 44 Drake Road Tel. Scarsdale 


| 


|____ OFFICES TO LET 


159 


NugW. C.—Attractive large space in estab- 
| lished office, Fifth Ave. between 42nd and 
45rd Sts.; suitable for business pertaining to 
‘ladies. Phone Vanderbilt 2340. 


N. Y. C.—Practitioner’s office, ®olian Hall, 
, hours 9 to 1:30. For appointment please tel- 
/ephone after 2, Penna. 7685. 


N. Y. C.—Practitioner’s office, half days. 
oO1 Fifth Ave.. Room 1011. Call or phone 
; mornings, Vandérbilt 2619. 


weather | 
Lady ; | 
Chil- | 


reception hall and bath. Back Bay 
' 10590, Boston, Mass. 


ONL NOLL 


in quiet 
9109. 364 


BOSTON—-Light, warm 
home; suitable for study. 
' Marlboro St., Boston, Mass. 


rooms 
B. B. 


SOSTON, MASS., Hemenway St.—Large, 
sunny room with alcove; men only. Back Bay 
10590, 
— - a ——————————— —— — ———— 
BROOKLINE, MASS.—Room to let in pri- 
family, man preferred; references re- 
219 Harvard St., Brookline, Suite 21; 
district. 


vate 
quired, 
Coolidge Corner 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Attractive sunny room 
aleove room suitable for couple. near 
subway, quiet, homelike. Decatur 


or 
| church, 
8042. 
NEW YORK CITY, 720 West 180th 
—Single open reom; warm; only 
roomer; near bath and entrance: busi- 
ness person preferred; $6. Phone 
Billings 10154. 


Ra Se 
newly 


N. 
room, 
fined home ; 
near Christian 
changed. 


10 West Tist—Medium sunny 
decorated; business woman, re- 
also two rooms, bath, fireplace: 
Science church; references ex- 


NEW YORK CITY, 527 W. 121st St., Apart- 
ment 23—Newly furnished rooms, 
double; near Broadway car, = sulbavay, bus. 
ll after 6 p. m. or phone PARR, Cathedral 
0. 


Ca 
791 


' 

I CITY—Pleasant room for business 
woman, West Ninth Street, convenient, rea- 
sonable. Box K-6, The Christian Science Mon- 
itor, 240 Madison Ave., New York City, 


ae S 


NEW YORK CITY, 600 West 140th, 
Apt. 12—Large room adjoining bath in 
private family; all conveniences. Tel. 
Lidgeecomb 9441, 
ae 
single rooms, 
| elevator, S&S and 
| 6:50 p. m. 


| ‘iaiuinaiiaeittiiaeciaiiinasisitial asinine 
150 W. 104th St... Apt. 42—Two 
clean, attractively furnished, 


$10. Call between 3 


cM, 


a ee Ge 
i|—-Modern rooms; refined 
| leges; good transportation; 
| erences, 


home privi- 
ref- 


home ; 
permanent; 


Lh Be 
mw) 


room, 


Cor. Broadway— 
water, 


we Pe W. 103, 


Attractive 
N. Y. C.. 280 W. 99th—Small outside room, 
elevator, water, convenient location, $8, per- 
manent; references required. JENTES., 


2. GC. TES EE OO, ht. 6 
sunny, quiet, exclusive; 
Caledonia O984, 


—Attractive, 


homelike, 
ment: central. 


N. Y. C., 251 W. 93 St.—Clean, light, airy, 
medium size rooms, water, electricity. Phone 


D. DE LION. 


| 
; 
 . 
e 
| 
| 
| 
i 


—— 


1479 Riverside. 

NEW YORK CITY, 102 West 75th St.—At- 
tractive, single room, quiet home, modern 
elevator apartment. Apt. 55, 


N. Y. C., 142 West 73rd—Large front room. 
kitchenette, next bath; suitable 2 or 3; 
$18; front basement. 


no other roomers. 8 Magaw Place, cor. 


St. West, Apt. D 


ROOMS WANTED 


C.—Business girl, voice student, 
with piano, reasonable and cen- 
Call Billings 4774 after six. 


eS A 
wishes room 
trally located. 


HOMES WITH ATTENTION 


PRIVATE home for elderly people; pleas- 
| antly situated; 3 Ridgewood Rd.. Malden, 
Mass.; established 1905; references required. 
MES. ELIZABETH C. ENGLISH. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
LECTURES RADIOCAST 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 15 — A 


Christian Science lecture, to be given 
by W. Stuart Booth, C. S. B., of Den- 
ver, Colo., a member of the Board of 
Lectureship of The Mother Church, 
The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass., Feb. 19, 
will be radiocast by station WMAK, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on 266 meters wave- 
| length. 


a 


single and | 


and 


58 Central Park West, Apt. 4-N | 


appoint- | 


$16, , 


N. Y. C.—Outside double room, two closets; 
181. 


attendants, 


-| 9777, 509 W. 142 St., New York City. 


j 
} 
| 


‘ready-to-wear shop 
| Ps 5 


' Scientist 


“A lot means a home 
A home means a lot” 


BONELLI-ADAMS Co. 


Realtors 
110 State Stree‘, Boston 


OSSINING, N. Y.—Building lot, cen- 
trally located, two doors from trolley line; 
approximately 100x157; $3000. ‘Telephone 
Ossining 1235 or write Bux V-1, The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


FOR SALE—tThree-story factory  bhilding, 
25x80, boiler room annex; city has four trunk 
line railroads; terms. H. 


4 


Elmira, N: Y. 


————— 


nished or unfurnished, 4 rooms, kitchenette, 
bath and porch; near Harvard Square: also 
St¢inway upright piano for sale. Univ. 9838-W. 


NEEDHAM, MASS.—wUnfurnished, heated 8 
rooms, bath, kitchen, separate entrance: for 
one of two ladies; good location; near every- 
thing: second floor: owner first floor: rent rea- 
sonable. xox F-219, Phe Christian science 
Monitor, Boston, 


_—-—— or 


veniences, furnished; June to Sept. inclusive; 
* 00; also bungalow and cam) sites; just the 
place to rest and read, 

Millerton, N. Y. 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHERS 
NASH LETTER BUREAU | 


Multigraphing. Mimeographing, Stenog-. 
raphy, Mailing, Publicity. 
130 West 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 


Wisconsin 1168 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


TEACHER of dancin 
studio, in suburbs of Seow York, would like 
to communicate with responsible person or 
persons, who could use the studio three eve- 
nings or mornings a week for teaching danc- 
ing, choral work, club work, etc. Box X-90, 
The Christian Science Monitor, 270 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 


~~ 


with well esta blished 


’ 
“* 


FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS 


SAAAr*e fe FARAAAAALAALAZ ~*~ RAAAA* ~ PPL EPL 


FOR SALE—Large White Mountain 
ice box, new, half price. Back Bay 10590, 
Boston, Mass. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


ROOM for several in private party of 8 
with experienced European traveler: Christian 
Scientists preferred; cost $950. WINIFRED 
SMALLWOOD, Principal of Grace School, 524 
Ostrom Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


— ———__—_ 


JEWELERS 


DIAMONDS, pearls, bonght for cash: cal! 
or send by mail. WILLIAM LOEB, 516 Fifth 
Ave, at 43rd St., New York City. Vanderbiit 
3053. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


PPL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Have two handsome 
new living room suites; must sell one with 
sacrifice for quick sale. Porter 0836-R. 


General Classified 


Advertisements under this heading 
appear in all editions of The Christian 
Science Monitor. tate 40 cents a line. 
Minimum space five lines. 


REAL ESTATE 


w~. 


CR aaa < 
810 MERCAN 
Cincinnat? Tel 


MBRARY BLDG 
Valley 772. Main 43 


M. BEARDSLEY, | 


| bouk, 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
PATENT-SENSE 


As one of the oldest patent tirms in America 
we give inventors at luwest consistent charge 
a service noted fur results, evidenced by many 
well-known patents of extraordinary value; 
Patent Sense, free. LACEY & LACEY, 
638 F St., Washington, D. C. Established 1869. 


ewe 


CLUYVALA FARM, | 


WANTED, in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., or viein- | 


May 1, by small adult four or 
room apartment with 


2377-W. 


family, 


ity, 
heat. 


more 


Hillcrest 


SALESMEN WANTED - 


SALESMEN WANTED 
Advertising Specialties, Calendars, Fans, 
Leather Thermometers and Greeting 
Cards for Specialty Advertisers. 

B. R. BARNS, The Broderick Co. 
61 Columbja §$treet Albany, 


___HELP WANTED 


Phone | 


COOKS—Two, meat and pastry; man and | 


Maine 
A, 


wife preferred, for camp in 
July and August. GORGE 
Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


during | 
STANLEY, | 


COUNCILORS—Experienced, for boys’ camp, 


July and August. GEORGE A. 
Ridgewood, New Jersey. 

NEW YORK CITY—Fitter, high-class ready- 
to-weir shop desires fitter who understands 
draping: state references and salary. lox 
X-94, The Christian Science Monitor, 270 
Madison Ave., N. Y, C. 

NEW YORK CITY—Finisher, high-class 
requires alteration 
state references and ‘salary. Box X-93, 
Christian Science Monitor, 270 Madison 

Se Fe? 


Scien 


The 


ae 


HELP WANTED- MEN 


BUSINESS MANAGER with camp experi- 
ence in New England summer camp, Christian 
preferred. Address Box K-218, 
Chrigtian Science Monitor, Boston. 


CITY—Wanted, in- 
young married 
experience as 
bookkeeper or stockman. to com- 
mence work as stockman in ‘large 
Art Gallery, with idea of becoming 
Art Salesman. Box G-4, The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


NEW 
telligent, 
man, who 


YORK 
educated 
has had 


WANTED—Manager to take charge of small 


e 


STANLEY, 


finish- . 


The 


| 


place; one who understands printing, estimat- | 


ing and general stationery. Box M-3, 


New York City. 


HELP WANTED WOWEN 
HOUSEWORKER, experienced cook, wait- 

ress. two adults, child: no care of child: 

washing: sleep in; references. Plaza 7: 
Y. C.) 


7 


(N, 


MISS ARKNSON AGENCY desires 
for recommended governesses, infants’ nurses 
housekeepers. Phone Edgecombe 


The . 
Christian Science Monitor, 270 Madison Ave.. 


| 
| 


positions | 


MOTHER’S HELPER to care for little girl ; 


of 5 from 10 a. m. to 6:30 p. m. 
WALLIS, Pineholm, New Rochelle, N. y 


TYPIST, understanding bookkeeping, high 


| school, good speller, under 20, care office, take 


| 


messages; scrunulous, willing, $15-$18 


Madison Ave., New York City. 


__SUTUATIONS WANTED — MEN 


MAN with journalistic training seeks work 


as salesman, publicity worker, or manager jn- | 


three, 


dustrial restaurant: has experience all 
270 


Box H-8, The Christian Science Monitor. 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


RECENT college graduate desires  oppor- 
tunity to learn business, with Christian Scien- 
tist preferred. Box B-202, 
ence Monitor, Boston, 


SITUATIONS WANTED - WOMEN 


BOOKKEEPER—Reliable, competent, know!l- 
edge stenography, seeking position with reli- 
able concern, $35. Box G-6, The Christian 
—, Monitor, 270 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 


BOOKKEEPER - Secretary - Stenographer — 


. Te cfne -75 | Competent woman, 12 years’ experience, de- 
The lecture, which besins at 8:15) with Christian Scientists’ pre- 


p. m., eastern standard time, is be- 
ing given under the auspices of 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, 


OAKLAND, Calif., Feb. 15 — A 
Christian Science lecture, to be given 
by Dr. John M. Tutt, C. S. B., of 
Kansas City, Mo., a member of the 
Board of Lectureship of The Mother 
Church, The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass., Feb. 19, 
will be radiocast by station KGO. 
Oakland, Calif., on 361 meters wave- 
length. ! 

The lecture, which begins at 8 p. 
m., Pacific standard time, is being 
radiocast under the auspices of First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Oakland, 
Calif. 


i de Fi 
LOCKWOOD GPEENE HAS LOSS 
Lockwood, Greene Co., Ine., issues 


renort of operations’ for enlendar year 
1925 showing a net profit of $448,594 he- 


fore interest and a pet loss 
terest charges of $278,361. . . 


| 


} 
| 
! 


after all in- 


sires position: 
ferred. EMMA K. CRUNKLETON, 
22nd St., Baltimore, Md. 


412 E. 


Office Positions for Discriminating Veople 
15 Park Row, N Y., Suite 1406 Barclay 1229 


LOUISE C. HAHN—Opportunities for men 
and women seeking office positions. 2°0 B’way, 
New York City. Telephone Worth 1315. 


THE COLLEGIATE SERVICE, INC, 

We supply business and social institutions 
with experienced college trained workers and 
executives. 437 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Phone Caledonia 3852. 


TEACHERS AND TUTORS _ 


The Christian Sei- | 


| 
| 


start. | 
Box K-5, The Christien Science Monitor, 270 | 


| 
| 


SITUATIONS WANTED,— MEN 


lm _ 
i 


| SUCCESSFUL sales representative, living in 
| Chicago over 30 years, seeks representation 
for responsible article (advertised preferred) 
‘for Chicago only; unimpeachable references: 
|submit particulars in confidence. L-35, The 
‘Christian Science Monitor, 1458 McCormick 
| Bldg., Chicago. 


AM INTERESTED in investing in 
a business with a future. Write de- 
tails to Box M-4, The Christian 
Science. Monitor, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

FOR SALE—Men's clothing and fur- 
nishing business, established five years; 
clean stock, good location. For detailed 
information address P. O. Box 134, Keo- 
kuk, la, 


Classified Advertisements fur The 
Christian Science Munitor are re- 
ceived at the following advertising 
offices: 

BOSTON 
107 Falinouth _s Tel. Back Bay 4330 


W YORK 
270 Madison Ave. Tel. Caledonia 2706 
ONDON 
2, Adelphi Terrace Tel. Gerrard 5422 
PARIS 
56, Faubourg St. Honore Tel. Elysée 91-99 
FLORENCE 


Tel. 3406 


11 Via Magenta : 
PHILADELPHIA 
902 Fox Bldg. Tel. Rittenhouse 9186 


CHICAGO 
1458 McCormick Bldg. ‘Tel. Wabash 7182 
CLEVELAND 
1658 Union Trust Bldg, ‘Tel. Cherry 2099 
DETROIT 
455 Book Bldg. Tel. Cadillac 5035 
KANSAS CITY 
705 Commerce Bldg. Tel. Delaware 0272 
SAN FRANCISCO 
625 Market St. Tel. Sutter 7240 
LOS ANGELES 
626 Van Nuys Bidg. Tel. FAber 2980 
SEATTLE 
763 Empire Bldg. Tel. Main 3904 
PORTLAND, .ORE. ‘ 
1022 N. W. Bank Bldg. Tel. Main 0420 
Also by Local Advertising Representa- 
tives in many cities throughout § the 
United States and other countries. 
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City Headings 


NEW YORK 


Albany 


Cousins 
M>dease Shoes 


The Style that's also comfortable 
Cousins Modease in this city are to be 
had only at our store See the stvles 
for fall and winter at prices you'll call 
reasonable. ' 


j.&°T. 


PPL LLL LLLP LOL LP 


Cousins 


“Say it with Flowers” 


Flowers™~ Telegraphed to All 


Parts of the World 


40-42 Maiden Lane: 


G. C. REARDON Inc. 
; ° 

Furniture of Character 

Broadway Albany, N. Y. 


VALETERIA 


way of pressing that shapes 
your ‘lothes. 
Phone .Main 8540 
ALBANY VALETERIA CO. 
196 Lark St. at Wash. Ave. 
KNAPP FELT HATS for Spring 


HOAG & TAYLOR 


Maiden Lane and James Street 
Sole Agents for Browning, King & Co. 


E. A. BEAUMONT, Inc. 
STETSON SHOES FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 


71 State 
COAL 
Mason's. Building Supplies 


JOHN T. D. BLACKBURN 
129 Water St.. Albany. N. Y. Main 998 


497 


The better 


Cleaners Dyets 


Hosiery St. 


AUCTION bridge taught, $1 lesson, White- 
head method. beginners or advanced pupils. 
5 age BRODNAX, Riverside 2857, Apt. 1-W 
mse, Gh). 


EXPERIENCED tutor, | college graduste. 


European study, French conviersrtion and Tit- , 


evature, Latin, history. college English. MISS 
ANNA G. CARHART, 56 West 75th, N. Y. C. 
Susquehanna 8017. : 


——<——t  lat ma 


MRS. KEUGENI® BR. ABBOTT. singing. sci 
entifle tone production, diction. interpretation. 
} 1 Hanscom Avenue, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥,. Tel. 


ALBANY'S UNIQVE TEA ROOM 


The Green Parrot 


Chapel St Next to (anitot Theater 
trpen TiceS te NS aeloek | 


ARCHIE W. MATTISON 
General Insurance 
* ‘Albany, 1 ae « 


24 James Street 


| 
| 


UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


, 


NEW YORK 
Albany 


(Continued) 


PPP LDL LDL POP LOLL LL, 


W. M. Whitney %& Co. 


have been selected as Authorized 
Agents for 


Irene Castle 
Models 


fashioned -f 
Corticello Silke 


The New Silkk Dresses are now on 
display and sale on second floor. 


Whitney Ce 


ALBANY, N. YX. 


Hartmann 


Wardrobe Trunks 


1926 Models 


Boyce & Milwain 


66-8 State Street 


Steefel Says— 


Our Entire Stock 


of 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo 


High-Grade Neckwear 


at Worth-While Reductions | 


Steefel jsrothers 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


In Advance for Spring 
Perkins Silk Shop 


128 State Street 


’ ; gi 9-Inch 
Printed C 
$1°59 to $3.75 a yard 
Light and dark grounds 
40-Inch 


Flat Crepes 


in alluring shades 


$2.25 to $2.95 a yard 


MAIL ORDERS PREPAID 


Is Here 


We have a complete assortment of | 
of Radios | 


2 MOHAWK QUALITY TI 
rep ae Cai “MOHAWK QUALIT 


CE 


| TELEPHONE 


| 
RADIO TIME | 


(Continued) oe 


| Vale er 


ae Me a oe 


SHOES 


For Men and Women 


505-06 Main St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Francis H. DERVOE 


Public Accountant 
36 Dun Bldg. Seneca 4856 


Audits and Investigations 
Budget and Cost Systems 
Income Tax Service 


Gifts for All Occasions ‘ 
BRAYTON’S 


The Gift Shop of Buffalo 


599 Main Street, at Chippewa 
Silver, Ch’ ge. Glass, Art Goods 


° As T 
Printing fev: 
Cards, Folders, Book- 


Requirements 
lets, A - 
Luwhal,i. Seneca 075$ 


Mark Hubbell Printing Co. 


457 Wasnuington St. Mark Hubbell, Pres 


Flowers and Plants 


For Every Occason 
F. T. D. MEMBER 


Central Park Greenhouses 
H. N. MOORE, Mgr. Phone Creant 5986 
2692 Main St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Telephones: Tupper 0705, Tupper 0706 
WIESE, Florist 


Flowers for Everybody 


F. T. D. MEMBER 
306-307 Wastington Market. BUFFALO, N. Y, 


ELITE BEAUTY SHOPPE 
531 Elmwood Ave., cor. W. Utica St. 
The Aud Building 
Marcel Waving Sham pooing Manicuring 
MABEL H. RATH Phone Tupper 7877 


PICKARD SHOPPE _ 


Millinery—I mporter 
GRACE L. PICKARD 
Phone Tupper 6737 47 Allen Street 


ELMWOOD FLORAL SHOP 
A. A. ERCKERT & SON 


Telegraph Delivery Service 
976 ELMWOOD AVE.. Cor Bidwell 
(Bid. OM4R) 


Pkway. 


PLLA PLR 


RES 


Cortland _ 


Are Good Tires 
NTRAL TIRE COMPANY 


7 Port Watson Street Phone 725 


RALPH D. ADAMS 


Artistic Photographs 
and Portraits 
20-J 77-79 MAIN STREET 
Agents for 
RICHELIEU CANNED 
FOODS 


L. H. SWIFT 


J. J. ARNOLD & SON 
FLORISTS 
Homer, N,. Y. 
Phones in Office, Residence and Greenhouses 30 


| Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association 


Federal Ortho-Sonic 
4. C. Dayton, Crosley 


Albany Hardware 
& [ron Company 


39-43 State Street 


Albany’s 
Millinery 
Head- 
quarters 


MY 


Twe Entire 
Floors 
&xuclusively 
Devoted to 
Millinery 


iy es, 


Gr aoe ¢ Merit 


21 N. Pearl Street, Albany, N. 


Cotrell and Leonard 


472 Broadway, Albany 


MADELON MODES 


Women's Dresses. $39.50: JuniorDresses, 
25; Women’s Spring Coats, $49.50, 


SV 5 L 
Junior Coats, $29.50. 


Electrical Fixtures and 
Household Appliances 
for 


Laun-Dry-ette | 
Sweeper. 


Authorized Agent 


Riddle, C. B. Rogers, 
Machine, Hoover Suction 


C. J. BERNHARDT 


SO Maiden Lane 


oS. Me 
Washing 


CLOCKS 


WATCHES 
SILVERWARE 


DIAMONDS 
The Hall Mark Jeweler 

Frederick P. D. Jennings 

_115 North Pearl St. Albany, N.Y. 
HARVEY A. DWIGHT 


outhding Supplies and Stone Tiles 


CHURCF AND PLUM ST 
Main 1110 Albany. N. 


 # 


Mason's 


r. | 


Est. 1857 


Binghamton 
GUARANTEED 

Watch, Clock. Jewelery Repairing 

and Engraving 


ARTHUR M. LEONARD, Jeweler 
72 Court Street Binghamton, N. Y 


ee ee 


MARY GEORGIA | 


| 

66 Chenango Street Telephone 1313 | 
Negligees, Underwear, Hosiery 

and Novelties 


MARY MEDD, INC. 


66 Chenango Street Telephone 1313 
NEW SPRING COATS 
Sport and Dressy Models 
$39.75 and upwards. 


Bufialo ere 
STANLEY & MILLER 


ANTIQUES 
Bought and Sold in Rough or Finished 
805 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUFFALO AUTO RADIATOR CO, 

AUTOMORILE RADIATORS 
MADE AND REPAIRED 

We Specialize im Rebuilding Radiators With 


giao 


| Corning 


— | 


_Elmira 


Pianos and Player Pianos 
Always Satisfy 


M. DOYLE MARKS 
309 E. Water Strect, Elmira, N. Y. 


Come see us at our new location 
325 and 327 E. Water Street 


Che Bon Ton 
Cea Room 


Club Luncheons 40c and 60c 
Afternoon Tea 
Special Dinner at 6—$1.00 
(CLOSED SUNDAYS 
FOR GOOD VALUES 
patronize your 


The Gorton Company 


107 E. WATER STREET 


Elmira New York's Quality 


WV oman’s Shop 


Call 1653 


Trost’s New Market 


for Meats, Sausages, Poultry, Fish, 
Oysters and Clams 
We Deliver 
Wright Electric Co. 
Everything Electrical 
118 North Main St.. Elmira, NN. ¥. 
GRAYS 
Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear 
064 N. ‘fain St., Elmira, N. Y. 
The Barnard Bakeshops Inc. 
QUALITY BAKERS 


Binghamton 


Elmira 


Far Rockaway 


~ LORE OO OOO UO ee ee 


LONG ISLAND QUILT SHOP 
Manufacturer of 
All kinds of Quilts, Feathers, 
Down aud Piiluws 
Jobbers in 


Blankets—Sheets and Pillow Cases 
TU8 Central Ave., Far Rockaway, L. I. 


Say it with Flowers 
DALSIMER, Florist 


1920 Mott Avenue, Far Rockaway 
Telephone 6700 F. R. 


Fort Edward 


New Cores | 
1176 Main Stréét “‘  ‘Oppusite Douge st. 


FRED. A.. DAVIS. 
Insurance and Real Estate 
Crane ‘Building, Fort Edward, N. & 
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ADVERTISEMENTS UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


NEW YORK — NEW YORK NEWYORK | NEW YORK | NEWYORK | NEW YORK NEW YORK | __NEW YORK 


on 


wn: Mount Vernon Bronxville Rochester Schenectady — Utica . —— a 


(Continued ) (Continued) . (Continued) i f Continued ) ay i Continued | eS 


WESTCHESTER MILLINE Y—HOSIERY 
The Semi-Annual FUEL COMPANY The Salt of Greater Barney’s sore anemnes — | OADTTT AC Company 


Five Point Groceteria Florsheim Sale ; 
ea Quality Coal Men’s Shop CHAS. A. COX and REO CARS re 


Main, Pine and Bighth Streets ENDS THIS WEEK 7 ; ; 
a Select your style now. Tuckahoe, N. Y. Es lgimmehcgge aggre’ ven org pe . Cleanser and Dyer Complete Financial Service 
-inest of Groceries, Fruits and Pricéd $8.85 ene cilities aati plenishing these necessary home fur- Hosiery, Underwear, Neckwear, Shirts, Hoffman and Hanna Consolidated 4 tr Pai 
Vegetables nishings at exceptionally low prices, . " : Jo interest Paid Accounts 
g ALL LEATHERS, HIGH AND LOW MISS IDA A. BODE and in ample time for you to have Collars, Shoes, Sweaters, Umbrellas, 2632 8. SALINA ST. — 8374, W- 9012 Utica Motor Car Co. G 
_. We deliver for 10c. I FE & CO Teach Pj them in réadinéss when thé spring Hats, Caps, Glovés, Night Robes. ree ehesee and Lafayette Streets 
: A. J. R tC: if eacner of iano housecleaning is finished. a, Chancellor Park Mast Side Branch 


NON, N. Y. 870 Manhattan Ave., New York Ww to’ h the pleas- 
JOSEPH R. ROGERS T. VERNON, N. Y Tel, Monument 1 1401 Tel, between gaia. | ure : jaervian sie ave pieas Bas riterk Tr oy Me Utica, N. Y Tel. 7011 Bleecker Fs ae Streets 
THR Sux ; aS tica, 


Phones: Oakwood 9128-29 
M. K A L I S HH SIBLEY, LINDSAY Stetson Fownes Muhlfelder he. Inc. ACKERKNECHT'S MARKET 


KAPLAN’S MARKET Tailor & Valet & CURR COMPANY Gloves | 
Prime Meats and Manufacturers of 


aaa a Cleaners and Dyers 
A. KAPLAN, Prop. PhOHe Brofxvilie 8338 Hotel Gramatan Arcaae ee oe ~ " Mi ; Meat Products 
esvedlnne tetera ) “Troy's Finest Woman's Shop” essions illinery 808 Charlotte Street Phone 2871-2874 


BROWN S CREAMERY §$3 South Fourth Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. pry 
ERNESTINE HOUSEL McFARLIN’S j New and Correct Millinery, Wearing Combinés Style and Quality with ear age 


| Branches: 
905 Préndergast Avenue 471 So. Sth. Ave., Mt. Vernon Gowns for All Occasions 195 Main Street East SCHENECTADY CLOTHING Co App aren ad tate, tear, ebb a Yonkers 


Full line of Fancy Groceries, Daggett’s ia Pometenn Tees, Bret vie 77 Pondfield Road Bronxville , : 313-315 State Mur heDeper Wholesale as Weill as Retail 
Men’s High-Grade Suits The Home of 
F, W. SESSIONS 


Confections, Baked Goods and Ice Telephone Oakwood 9039 We Wik to ~~ aren aa 
VERNON Sy Gr Our Uiseaviile Peseah and Overcoats 3 KUPPENHEIMER CLOTHES C L. I M A Xx | 
HAND LAUNDRY, Inc. ENGLISH & LEGGAT Boys’ Clothing, Hats and nite seidiiges MILLINERY CO. a SINCE 1905 —— 


pereem, Fresh Fruits atid Vegetables. Patronage of Our Broneville Friends 
PROUDFIT igs , | Carpenters and Baliders NB, “eg 
, , rd 464 » 
I Laundry werk. byt rt haa Prices cots | amen Mt Vérnon, NY, Acopeand eam Furnishings : Satisfying Thousands Baye bon peters oe 20-24 Devereux St.. Utica, N x. D j & M @) NS DS 
CLOTHING ae SS Pees ane entree rE ee — Boys’, Girls’ and Infants The basis on which he Capitol Trust WATCHES - JEWELRY 


dered mtncmmniaimais | hy R Bret ‘ 
COMPANY : ee ee Men's Shoes, Hee, Furnishings [ama seotinen, “aww ®t! Anson R. Thompson Co.)  CHARIES F. BAKER & Co. Bit ersic nm 4 
20 atta Stree (-F0Rs RGE HOWARD: a | “RARSTREET Gane eT ne Wo” | cs .__ eam | = =FLORISTS 
0 = a 


Honest Values in Men’s and Boys’ rt 14 Cedar Street Bronxville, N, Y, and Sporting Wear a new realization of how effectively their We appreciate your response tn out Specials at, the 


Lace Curtains 


All next week our Annual Sale of 


——— - banking needs can be fulfilled, 


_CLOTHING. | : : previous announcements and again sa SEASONABLE FLOWERS 
HARPER | METHOD ~ 46 South Fourth Avenue Brooklyn : McFarlin Clothing Co. Remember the Name we hope ) continue to merit your | GRAND STATIONERY 
W. P. BARROWS. President “CAPITOL TRUST” patronage. Established 45 years | 
eee and PRINTING CO. 


Manicuring, Etc. | Phone Buckniinster 4040 ie 809 m 
io) Samestown The York Shoe “Store W. GARTNER Sea CAPITOL TRUST CO. ms | 09 Cornelia St. Phones 1221-1222 
P 2 Ww Ruropean Expert. formerly with Get the Protection You Need From Wall and State Sts., Schnectady, N. Y. - 81 S. Broadway, Opp. High School 
TAL EVANS & SONS, Inc. 500 2nd sheets yellow paper. .$.35 
75 


hone 2699- ) 14 
— Shoes for Men, Women and Children C. Nestle. New 

EUGENE B. CADWELL . For the Winter Season re- . ‘ 

Real Estate and Insurance Broker ist St. at 4th Ave. duced prices on our Pigh-Class George Dietrich Company 500 sheets white bond paper.. 
PERMANENT __1000 paper clips ......... sescee .29 


Representing »\, , | 
DOOLITTLE, JOHNSON AND PRICE oO Whole head $18.00 Incorporated ; a 

Gifford Bullding—Brooklyn Square THE STERLING Nestle’s Lanoil System / : Pins Jar &/ DIAMONDS Diamonds, Watches 
Phone 1197 Broadway Hardware Store - 


MILLINERY SHOP 1921 Church Ave., near B, M. 7. INSURANCE “ree WATCHES Jewelry, Silverware sigs 
Ned eae 1. BORSTEIN, Prop. 


’ "hen s and Give Clothing 78 South Third Ave. Near E. 2na st. | Church Ave. Station, Brooklyn, N,_Y. 


ona Putaishings an Fel. OAkWood 9208 eile Useful Gifts Men Appreciate 536-538 Granite Building Quality, Value, “Wh = s154 Jay Street JEWELRY a6 CENESES ST. UTICA, N. ¥. — Furnishings—Radio— Luggage 
Phoné Oakwood 9175 408 Warwick Ave. Telephones Stone 5897 and 1654 Se Tel, ree... Phone 4571 Established 1873 Ice Skates—Flexible Flyers 


PHILIP MILLER . EDWIN C. VEDDER 3 A D ia 3 S " std 497 S. B’way, opp. Lawrence St. Tel. 7350 
Taxi Service E.S. BOHACHEK Inc Silks :: Dress Goods’ ::- Linings $54 BROADWAY TROY, N. ¥. REAL ESTATE R. C. Rigs 


- Square Deal Jeweler Mount Vernon, New York gas F Coatings 3 INSURANCE > 
a Now Showing NEW SILK for Spring Guaranteed Watches _— reght. ae 


302 MAIN STREET ) Men’s Smart Haberdashery. ‘ - 
y BROTHERS WARREN’S __.. : Fire and Automobile , 

a BROT ERS PICTURE FRAMING 137 gay og Rd. eo Insurance Sa ee DY tee ts Serement, sankern of HUGH R. JONES 498 So. B’ way Baar — St. 

-- 7 R A merica an urope COMPANY en avenings 


AILORS GIFTS 
(CLEANERS DYBRS | 19 0. Third Ave. ‘Tel. Oak si71 |p Pocahontas Dressmaking Studio. | in DIVIDEND Paying Companies 
| | popular ying Companie f f & HYGRADE LAUNDRY 
(792 East Second Street => Telephone 2268-3 ee pet lor 1 Aa on stouts, Dress cut, Insuring gency, Inc. SIM CO. Jonés Building Phone 1649 The Laundry That Delivers thé Goods 


rs : n r tted, seamed Also private instruction 
Red Star Lubrication Service, Ine. by appointment CADILLAC BUILDING General Ineurance Jewelers and Silversmiths —_—_—., McLean Av 
a . 1CH PR SRESE 120 Hancock ‘Street Lafayette 4496-3 171 COURT STREET 258 State Street Tel. 10260 Troy, N. ¥. STEIN-BLOCH senteem seek ante on eens. pein 
\ : WE tethee eipagine R. N. CRAGGS, President s - 
OAKLICY'R, ’ So. 4th Avéfitie Jdeal Cleaners & Dyers = rs FE >"§ The NEW CROWN MARKET 


. Texaco Gasoline Motor Oils _ oe mi a’ tau VG ee hs er ¢ , 
men > : We Clean, Press, Dye, Alter EléortikzMoid™ DRUMMOND GROCERY Smart Clothes 8S. KERN, Prop. 


oa a e . e D 4 io é 0 2 * s 


Se Luneneot dee vt $1.00 — SANI- CLEANING 
: uncheo Dinners. —— an . » op : ve 
EHRLICH’S QUALITY SHOP Sunday Dinner $1.25 Hempstead, YT So they ‘Cheuaian da Ys Biel 201 STATE STREBT Phone 7099 Quality and Service ™EHOOVER aT & OY 


Te an 23 Cottage Ave. Phone H.C. 1386 ‘ 
Closing ay Bo half price. Girls’ Dresses 58 Clinton Ave. N. | Telephone 7111 E. U. TROUT 113 Fourth Street WILLARD & McNALLY 443 South Broadway 


ngage The Acme Painting Co ~BAUL GERLE ~ A O —Howe—Fi 
, ‘ U 3 e Phone Troy 1269 | ‘ “HOOVER” SWEEPERS 
2870 Delaware Ave. Ri. 6817 Delicatesien and Fancy Groceries 398 South Avenue ose ‘ no 5 ed a 123 Genesee Stréet Utica 4787 AY” WASHERS _ 


MacDONALD | | HEDLEY SEVALDSEN, Prop. 261 Fulton Avenue ASK FOR Migros « “The Old Reliable Hower” 
HARDWARE STORE _387 So, Fifth Ave, Tél. Oak, 8162, | = Phone Hempstead 531-W VERTEX RAVEL-STOP Fa ee apy Bed ee me : ht ja F 0 t The Fashion Center of Utihe GIVE LOWERS 
ceeee—Paihte--Glaes: MME. E. BLAND OSCAR HOFFMAN Silk Stockings for Women NORHAM rous on Ur Q. D. PRICE & CO 16 § “pect MASBAS, Prope 
- e 6. roadway el. 5494 


2801 Delaware Ave, Riverside, 2982 For Style, Quality, Servite, Cloaks Deli “No runs through the ’ : 7 
hc Ee AAT ae: | PER élicatessen and Grocer ug STORAGE BATTERY CO., Inc. —— 
JOHN H. DURKIN and Gowns . VERTEX WAVELINE” Custom made Batteries with enetetional FURS Ane CLOTH COATS Genesee at Deveréaux 


29 South 4th Avenue - 45 Main St., Hempatesd._ L. I. qualities 303-305 RiverSr Troy, N.Y 
Confectioner ommeenanneee = —— 
2862 spam Ae EDNA-LEE PICKETT a ae McCURDY & CO. i Mohawk “Avenue, _— : “ nm Coats, Dressés, Suits, Furs VIRGINIA 


Vv a f our Bo M 50¢ 
Have you heaton hocols tes me Made Téachér pf. Piané~-and Theory Woodniere, | L. Le te ‘The House of Perfect Diamonds” — THE WALLACE CO. Schmidt & Koerner 


Fulton and Fourth Streets, Troy 


and Millinery 


Lynchburg 


Complete assortments, attractive prices. | x 


Studio—Masonhic Temple 
Kenmore Boot Sho € iy perieses . B. R. MATTHEWS ESTABLISHED 1834 Always Reliabl ey 
pp Res. Phone illerést 5124-M. ) ) ies pag moe oe so Company “BEAUTIFUL SHOES” 
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EDITORIALS 


During the present year the principal subject 
for international discussion will probably be 
: disarmament. Just as 
1924 was the year of the 
Dawes Report, and 1925 
was the year of the 


Locarno Pact, so 1926 
Geneva and may take us a step far- 


Disarmament ther toward the goal by 
- wt. an agreement among 


the nations for the re- 


aie = 
ss Dawes, 
Locarno, 


duction of their arms. It will be remarked that. 


the course that has been followed has been en- 
tirely logical. Each step came inevitably in the 
right order. There could, for example, be no 
effective consideration of better international 
relations until the stumblingblock of unknown 
reparation demands upon Germany was re- 
moved. While this cause of quarrel existed 
France and Germany could not approach each 
other. With the reparations dispute out of the 
way it was possible to proceed to a more general 
adjustment of Franco-German relations... The 
Dawes Report was, as it were, a broom which 
swept away the rubbish from the international 
doorstep, and permitted the European coun- 
tries to cross the threshold and to engage in 
friendly conference. 

Nor could the problem of disarmament have 
really been tackled until there was an abandon- 
ment of the feud which had existed for cen- 
turies between European nations. Locarno was 
a necessary station on the road to Geneva. 
Obviously the moral disarmament, the exchange 
of promises, implying good will and desire for 
collaboration, which resulted from Locarno, did 
not dispose of the whole European problem. 
There are many other disturbing factors in 
Europe. Nevertheless, the principal cause of 
European divisions was undoubtedly the 
Franco-German vendetta, and in so far as this 
is abolished the ground is cleared for a further 
forward move toward a stable peace. Thus we 
may confidently note the progress that has 
already been made and regard it as a happy 
augury. 

The League of Nations in the first vear of its 
existence began to study the question of dis- 
armament. It has continued year after year to 
study the question. We may now observe that, 
while its efforts were probably not altogether 
wasted, it was beginning at the wrong end. 
Material disarmament did not become practical 
politics until the reparations dispute, which 
had led to the occupation of the Ruhr, was 
settled by the acceptance of the Dawes Report, 
and until France and Germany, meeting on an 
equal footing, had shaken hands at Locarno. 
Every debate that preceded these two highly 
important events in Europe was to some extent 
academic. The League of Nations was bitterly 
criticized because, seven years after the war, 
it had not to all appearances made any advance 
toward the establishment of an acceptable 


scheme of disarmament. The critics declared. 


that this was its main business, and therefore 
that it had failed. A moment’s consideration 
will show that any direct attack on armaments 
in Europe was bound to fail, until the pre- 
liminary conditions which we have indicated 
were fulfilled. The League of Nations must be 
judged, not by its direct attack on excessive 
armaments, but on the remarkable manner in 
which it has helped to clear away the obstacles 
which stood in the way of disarmament. 

The chief work was done precisely during 
those years when disarmament was not 
seriously discussed. Now that the nations can 
meet together with a genuine hope of an 
understanding being reached, it must not be 
supposed that the task is light. The time is ripe 
for debates, but we should be running the risk 
of disappointment and perhaps of disillusion- 
ment did we assume that the time for final solu- 
tions is ripe. It is something that Germany and 
France and England and Italy and America and 
probably Russia, and all the central European 
nations, and the Balkanic States, can sit down 
at the same table, not to thrash out their dif- 
ferences—those differences have already been 
to a large extent smoothed away—but to ham- 
mer out a positive plan by which the world 
may be relieved of the weary and dangerous 
burden of armaments. 

We ,have reached a point when a forward 
policy can be fashioned. Nevertheless, the sub- 
ject is as it is presented exceedingly compli- 
cated, and it may be necessary to fortify our 
faith with such old dicta as those which advise 
us to “make haste slowly.” More haste, less 
speed, is sometimes a sound maxim. Certainly 
the European nations cannot be rushed into 
disarmament. They are pointing out that the 
mere number of men under arms, the mere 
quantity of munitions in depots, are not the 
criteria by which the strength of a nation must 
be judged. Regard must also be paid to poten- 
tialities. Industrial, financial, and economic pos- 
Sibilities must be taken into account. It will be 
seen that thus stated the problem is far from be- 
ing as simple as is sometimes supposed. 

Yet we may reply to these objections, to these 
attempts to make the problem more intricate, 
that if there were really a general moral dis- 
armament, such considerations as we have 
enumerated would be relatively unimportant. 
In the course of the discussions which are open- 
ing, it may, and we believe will, appear more 
clearly that peaceful intentions are of far 
greater moment than military potentialities. 
To put the questions which have been put pre- 
supposes warlike designs, and warlike designs 
should be unthinkable. When once men come 
to see that fighting between nations ought to 
be inconceivable, it will be totally unnecessary 
to inquire whether airplanes can be converted, 
whether factories can be transformed, whether 
mobilization may be rapid and transport speedy. 

This preliminary questionnaire implies that 
there is still distrust, that suspicions and 
animosities and fears have not yet been elim- 
inated. It would be idle to prophesy the out- 
come of the deliberations, but we trust that 
instead of emphasis being laid upon the com- 
plicated character of the problem, emphasis 


‘will be laid upon the veritable nonexistence of 


the problem, if men were once truly persuaded 
that war in any circumstances between civilized 
peoples belongs to a barbarous past and can 


have no place in the world polity of the future. 


agencies for promoting 


Frankness is to be commended as a general 
thing, but there are not many health officers 
who dare to be as frank a 
regarding their use of a ) 
“fright and pressure” as A 


Modern 
Inquisition | 
in Milwaukee, Wis., inan \ J 
article in the Wisconsin 
Medical Journal for November, 1925. The article 
was a discussion of the alleged smallpox epl- 
demic in Milwaukee, and started with the 
premise that the biggest job of a health depart- 
ment has always been, and always will be, to 
“persuade” the “unprotected” people to be vac- 
cinated—_a premise which he explained, or 
rather amplified, by stating, “This we attempted 
to do in three ways: first, by education; second, 
by fright; and third, by pressure.” 

In expanding his subject, moreover, Dr. 
Koehler can never be accused of beating around 
the bush. “During the months of March and 
April we tried education,” he wrote, “and vac- 
cinated only 62,000. During May we made use 
of fright and pressure, and vaccinated 223,000 
people.” But he was still not content, appar- 
ently, with the result, for he unhesitatingly de- 
clares that there were still too many who could 
neither be educated nor frightened into vaccina- 
tion. Hence he felt “justified in using all of the 
power a health officer has, and if that was not 
enough, to get more.”’ And working from this 
standpoint, he quite naturally reasoned that, if 
fear will not accomplish so desirable an achieve- 
ment as wholesale vaccination, why, then, put 
on the rack the people who dare to assert their 
right to individual determination in the matter 
of their own health measures, and stop their 
nonsensical opposition. For that is what the 
means next employed virtually amounted to. 

Listen. “We sent out a third letter to all 
employers requesting them to have all of their 
employees vaccinated and at the same time in- 
forming them that if a smallpox case developed 
in their place of employment in the future we 
would consider their place of business a menace 
to the health of the community and very likely 
place the entire establishment under quarantine 
until it could be cleaned up and made safe for 
the public.” The results of the means employed 
were stated succinctly. and doubtless with com- 
plete satisfaction to the health commissioner, 
in these two sentences: 

Putting the responsibility on the employer drove in 
thousands of antivaccinationists who could better afford 
to get vaccinated than lose their jobs. All employers co- 
operated very bravely with this last request, although in 


a few instances it was necessary to lay off old, reliable 
and valuable employees. 


The tragedy of this situation is the more 
palpable when it is remembered that, even 
according to recent medical teachings, the 
effect of fright and such “pressure” as above 


the use of their wares as 
was Dr. John P. Koehler, 
Commissioner of Health, 


’ 


described is to produce a mental state by no. 


means highly resistant of such conditions as 
the health officer was presumably working to 
overcome. Hence statistics as to the alleged 
results of his endeavors carry not the least real 
weight, because any improvement noted must 
have come about not because of, but despite, the 
measures employed. And when the significance 
of the fact is appreciated that without doubt 
the utilization of means such as those to which 
Dr. Koehler resorted was actually responsible 
for a great amount of the sickness which fol- 
lowed them and which it was attempted so 
vigorously to combat, it is seen that the whole 
issue is one of far more vital importance than 
might appear on the surface. 

It is needless, therefore, to point a moral in 
SO obvious a case of extortion by terrorism. The 
people of the United States have a right to 
freedom of choice in healing as in religion. 


Hence those who attempt to usurp power to. 


force an issue in the opposite direction are 
running counter to the stream of present-day 
progress, with consequences which need only 
be awaited for a short time to become manifest 
to public view. 


It is important, in the consideration of 
national as well as individual or domestic 
budgets, to remember 
that it is waste and the 
apparent necessity of 
Lawlessness paying for indulgence in 
unnecessary or extrav- 
That Is agant things that cause 

Expensive | confusing deficits or that 
a j compel the appropria- 
tion of extra funds. Just 
now, when the thought of the people of the 
United States is being directed to the matter 
of providing funds to be devoted to equipping 
and maintaining machinery for the adminis- 
tration of the prohibition law, it is well to re- 
member that this heavy expense is entailed, 
not by observance or enforcement of the law, 
but its violation. It is lawlessness, not obedience 
to the law, that costs millions every year. If 
there were not a constant and determined war- 
fare against the established order there would 
be no call for an army of defense. Neither the 
people of the United States nor their Govern- 
ment are endeavoring to wage war in an effort 
to enforce some doctrinal or ethical theory 
upon a protesting minority. The only purpose 
is to surround an established national insti- 
tution with every safeguard necessary to assure 
for it the respect to which it is entitled. 

A recent official estimate places the cost of 
enforcement in-New York City at $15,000,000 
for the coming fiscal year. But the terminology 
is confusing and misleading because it is un- 
questionable that if there were no violations 
of the law, if there were rio lawlessness, en- 
forcement would cost nothing. It costs nothing 
to enforce the law against human slavery in 
the United States. By common consent the 
terms of the constitutional amendment abolish- 
ing slavery have been accepted as final and 
binding. Any attempt to violate the specific 
terms of that law would be met with unani- 
mous reprobation. It costs the people nothing 
to enforce the constitutional amendment extend- 
ing the right of suffrage to the women of the 
United States, and nothing to compel the sev- 
eral states to-elect their senators by popular 
vote instead of in the manner originally pro- 
vided. This is because there has been no organ- 
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| ized. effort to nullify these amendments which, 


like the eighteenth, providing for national pro- 
hibition, were written into the organic law by 
the methods and processes which the people 
themselves have approved. 

It is the enemies of prohibition, and not its 
friends, who are seeking to emphasize what 
they declare is the cost of law enforcement. 
The organized violators of the law, abetted by 
those who have made their lawlessness tem- 
porarily profitable, are endeavoring to cap- 
italize their own turpitude. They have arrayed 
their awkward squad of bootleggers and 
peddlers of denatured alcohol and noxious 
synthetic concoctions in an effort to impress 
the public with the pretended power of their 
opposition. But now, as on a former occasion, 
it may be declared, ‘‘Millions for defense, but 
not one cent for tribute.” It is in defense of 
the integrity and inviolability of the law itself 
that the American people are willing to sac- 
rifice, if need be, ten times the money and man- 
power now called for, yet they will not, con- 
sciously or willingly, yield to the threats or 
blandishments of the vicious or the lawless. 


From two widely separated points fresh evi- 
dence is forthcoming of the hold Oliver Gold- 
smith has upon the 
world. A first edition of 


: = 
his “Vicar of Wakefield,” 
| Scenes of in two volumes, has been 


Goldsmith’s || sold in New York for 

Bovh d | $1600; while in London, 
| Oynoo J | Edward Page Gaston of 
—— the Museum Galleries is 
appealing for a fund for 
the restoration of Goldsmith's early home at 
Lissoy, County Westmeath, Ire. The rectory of 
Goldsmith’s father, now a cattle shed, is in 
danger of collapse, and the proposal is to buy 
about five acres of land and restore the modest 
mansion to its eighteenth century condition. 
The sum required for this purpose, about £5000, 
it is believed, could easily be raised by public 


_ Subscription. 


Lovers of Goldsmith’s works will welcome the 
project, for Lissoy is cited as the original of 
Auburn in “The Deserted Village,” and _ his 
father’s parsonage is said to have been the in- 
spiration of the rural economy of ‘‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield.” It was a happy abode—happy for 
the day and unconcerned about the morrow— 
in which the spirit of generosity predominated. 

Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe: 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity began. 

Goldsmith has left another pleasing picture of 
his father in this modest dwelling: 

The same ambition that actuates a monarch at the 
head of his army influenced my father at the head of his 
table; he told the story of the ivy tree, and that was 
laughed at; he repeated.the jest of the two scholars and 
one pair of treeches, and the company laughed at that: 
but the story of Taffy in a sedan chair was sure to set 
the table in a roar. Thus his pleasure increased in pro- 
portion to the pleasure he gave; he loved all the world, 
and he fancied all the world loved him. 

During his wanderings through part of Europe, 
Goldsmith’s thoughts fondly recurred to his 
native village. And the deprivations he had to 
undergo as he made his way, playing his flute, 
through gay France, sunny Italy, toil-worn Hol- 
land and in the deep valleys of snow-crowned 


Switzerland, merely watered the memories he 


cherished of the scenes of his boyhood. 

Yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 

And still where many a garden-flower grows wild. 

Through his poems and his prose works these 

scenes seem to haunt him. And his poetic im- 
agination has given them a pleasant aspect for 
the visitor to the home of his early days. Sev- 
eral years ago Irish archeologists considered a 
nlan for the restoration of the ruined rectory, 
but nothing resulted, and the project was al- 
lowed to drop. Now, however, a definite attempt 
is being made to put the restoration scheme into 
effect, and an added inducement is offered to 
Ireland in the opportunity it affords of stimulat- 
ing the tourist traffic to which that country is 
directing its attention. 


Editorial Notes 


Ilama, marang, mangosteen, zardamelon, 
caraboas, paradisiaca plantain, itzamnas. Guess 
again, these are not the names of hitherto un- 
described prehistoric animals. They are the 
cognomens of a number of fruits which, ac- 
cording to the United States Department of 
Commerce, are soon coming to America and 
may shortly be adorning American breakfast 
tables as articles of food that ar® taken for 
granted. Southern Mexico, the Philippines, 
southern France, South America are among the 
countries of their origin. And by the way, there 


is a new citrus fruit scheduled to have its com-. 


ing out party, too. It is called the tizon, and 
while it resembles the orange it is more acid. 
This fruit is especially interesting to fruit 
fanciers because some believe that it may be 
raised in California, though the questions sug- 
rest themselves, What will be its. usefulness, 
and will it become popular? It may be interest- 
ingly recalled, however, in this connection that 
it is well within the memory of many when the 
tomato was looked at askance and regarded as 
among the products of nature which were far 
more ornamental than useful. 

Those people who are constantly prating that 
business morality in the United States is rapidly 
waning from a former fanciful standard of 
extraordinary exaltation must surely be classed 
among those who will not see, if they can ignore 
the pledge which all salesmen and others affili- 
ated with the Chicago Land Corporation sign 
when they become associated with the company. 
This pledge gives assurance that the employee 
will follow faithfully the ideals of his organiza- 
tion and uphold them at all times. “I will always 
realize that my obligation is one of service to 
the customer, to the company, and to the great 
metropolitan area, Chicago,” it adds. And it 
finishes with these words: 

I will bear in mind that I am the Chicago Land Cor- 
poration in the eyes of the public and that my company 
is judged by the way I represent it. I will be courteous; 
1 will be kind; I will be sincere. Above all, I will always 
be on the level. 

Any nation which can produce business men 
imbued with such a spirit has little to fear from 
criticism. : 


North Sea Fishing 


By A NAVAL OFFICER 3 


Since spending a week in a trawler, I have done a 
couple of days in a herring drifter and then a week in a 
sailing smack, and I count them both priceless experiences. 
The drifter was chiefly remarkable for the sleight-of-hand 
displayed in shooting the nets—two miles of nets in 
twenty-five minutes! It took between six and seven hours 
continuous labor to haul them. It was bitter, hard. work, 
and I was just about “all in” at the end of the haul. 

The smack was a wonderful show. I never realized 
before what beautiful little sea boats they are. We were 
hove to for thirty-six hours in an exceptionally heavy gale, 
yet she just dodged away under a close reefed mainsail 
and mizzen, a staysail and storm jib—eating to windward 
all the time and not a drop of water except spray coming 
on board—he'm lashed amidships. And how they do sail! 
Two feet to a Dutchman’s or Frenchman’s one any day 
of the week. 

The crew consisted of the skipper, George the mate, 
Charlie the cook, (a rare character) and Ted, the other 
deck hand, and myself. Poor old Charlie the cook confided 
in me one middle watch, as I was sailing the ship and he 
brought me up a hot drink, that he had been a soldier 
and fought ‘all through the South African war and had 
been twice wounded; that he had been a sailor all through 
the last war, had served in the Dover Patrol and had a 
Distinguished Service Medal to bis credit. “And now look 
at me,” he said, “nothing but a blooming, greasy cook!” 
Poor old Charlie, he wasn’t feeling very happy that night. 

I've seldom seen the ipside of one of H. M. ships as 
clean as was the cabin and living space of the Challenger 


smack. Charlie religiously scrubbed it out every day, no 
matter what the weather was, and all the bright work was 
kept polished. All the woodwork that wasn’t varnished 
was kept as white as snow. 

The skipper couldn't read or write; looked about forty- 
five, told me he was fifty-seven, and if you had seen him 
hopping about when putting a second reef in the mainsail, 
you would have said that he was about thirty. A truly 
wonderful fellow. He said he had been fortv years at sea 
in sailing smacks and the last thirty-two years skipper of 
them. 

George, the mate, was a man of about fortv, rather on 
the short side, chiefly remarkable for an extraordinary 
atmosphere of cheerfulness and a large red face. He was 
also, 1 think, one of the strongest men physically that I 
have ever met. 

Ted, the other deck hand, was a voung chap of about 
twenty-one or so who was (so George said) courting his 
landlady’s daughter during his brief spells ashore and in 
consequence (also George's information) was not much 
use to take for a walk round Lowestoft! He was a nice lad 
though. 

Oh! I learned a lot in that smack—chiefly I admit 
about reefing, hoisting and setting sails and hauling and 
shooting trawls, which I don’t suppose is of much real 
use. But I learned as well a lot about cheerfulness and 
hard work under conditions of cold, rain, weariness and 
wind. They are quite a race apart (the fishermen, I mean) 
—the last of the seamen, you might call them. For they 
are certainly seamen. 


The World’s Great Capitals: The Week in Rome 


RomMeE 

Like other governmental departments, the Italian For- 
eign Oilice has undergone a profound change in the last 
three years, and if current reports are correct, other radi- 
cal innovations are to be introduced in the near future. 
The bill on the reform of the bureaucraey, which has now 
become law, empowers Signor Mussolini to dismiss any 
publie servant, and it is considered likely that many diplo- 
matists of the ancient régime, as the pre-Fascist period is 
called, will be placed on the retired list to make room for 
pohticians and diplomatists who hold the Fascist. ticket. 
Signor Mussolini has already created a new class of diplo- 
matists, as out of 183 permanent officials at the Foreign 
Office 115 have been appointed during Signor Mussolini’s 
tenure of office as Foreign Minister. Italy is today repre- 
sented in foreign countries by twelve ambassadors, four- 
teen ministers plenipotentiary and twenty-seven other 
diplomatie representatives of lower rank. All the ambas- 
sadors and the great majority of ministers have been per- 
sonally chosen by Signor Mussolini, but some of them are 
not considered as the ideal representatives of the Fascist 
Government. In view of the growing importance of Italy 


. and of the recent reassertion of her position as a great 


power, new consulates are to be established in several 
European and American countries, and these new posts 
will also be filled by prominent Fascists. 
> > 

The museum of Turin has recently acquired a four- 
teenth century casket of wood with gilt bronze framework 
and covering of stamped and painted leather. The only 
other work whieh may be compared to it is another casket 
at the Cluny Museum, Paris, but it is of a later date and 
much inferior in workmanship. The decoration of the 
casket of Turin consists of animals and figures in relief 
with bright colorings, which even after many centuries 
give a vivid anpearance to the whole. The handle is 
formed bv two beasts, a lion and a winged griffin, which 
lock their front legs in the act of hurling themselves: against 
one another. The coat of arms of the Piedmontese family, 
Falletti, is reproduced four times on the casket, but it 1s 
improbable that it was expressly made for the family. It 
must have been a French importation, and presumably 
found its wav. to Susa, in Piedmont, where it was found 
in the attic of a monastery two centuries ago. There are 
several scenes depicted on the leather, reproducing ladies 
plaving chess, horsemen going to war, animals of every 
kind, monsters of the sea, and a siege. They are obviously 
the work of an imaginative artist, who without seeking to 
make a complete picture succeeded in producing a harmo- 
nious whole. : 

> > + 

Signor Mussolini relies a good deal on the new and rising 
generations for the future greatness of Italy, and is very 
anxious that the love and devotion for the mother country 
should be carefully cultivated and encouraged. Last year 
he ordered that a competition should be held among chil- 
dren in Italian schools abroad, promising a handsome pres- 
ent for the best essav on Rome. The result of this compe- 
tition is now published, and the Italian authorities are 
much satisfied with its success. There are many touching 
examples of the little Italian’s love for his native coyntry 
in these’simple compositions. One little girl from Port 
Said, Egypt, dreams of returning to her country, and 
writes of Rome: “<All Italians love you and remember 
you, but we love you best because we are far away and 
anxiously await the day when we return to you, who wait 
for us with open arms like a mother who. thinks she has 
lost her child and finds her bigger and firmer in her 
devotion.” Similar words of love for Rome and Italy from 
the remotest parts of the world, where Italian residents are 
to be found, prove that Italians keep alive their love tor 
their own country and teach their little ones to long tor 


their motherland. 
+ > + 


Two months of systematic excavations in the famous 
crotto of the Sibyl at Cuma, the most ancient Greek 
colony in Italy, have yielded a most important arche- 
ological find. The main gallery which leads to the entrance 
of the large and dark cavern, which hitherto had been 
buried in the-débris of other buildings, has come to light. 
This grotto, which has a great number of subterranean 
passages and lateral openings, is believed to correspond 
with the description given by the Latin poet, Virgil, in 
his neid. In this grotto, “whence resound as many 
voices, the oracles of the prophetess,” weapons of the 
Stone Age were discovered some vears ago, and further 
excavation work, it is believed, will throw more light on 
the first Greek settlers on Italian soil. 

Sg Sg > 


An unprecedented gathering was that held a few days 
ago*in Rome by fifteen “old boys,” as they called them- 
selves for the occasion, to celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sarv of their elevation to the bar. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Senator Paolo Boselli, the war-time Premier, 
and was attended by Senator Tommaso Tittoni, a former 
president of the Senate, Senators Suardi and Fratellini, 
two ambassadors and Signor Scarlatti, “the father of the 
Italian journalists,’ as he is commonly called. All these 
gentiemen took Their degrees in the Rome University in 
the first academical course held’ after Rome was chosen 
as the capital of Italy. The event was closed by a dinner 
party, at which many reminiscences were given of the 
first years of life of United Italy as an independent Nation. 

> > > 

The Italian sovereign, Victor Emmanuel III, has come 
into possession of the most valuable collection of pearls in 
existence, as a bequest to him from his mother, Margherita 
of Savoy, the first Queen of United Italy. The collection, 
which is today valued at over 200,000,000 lire, consists 
of thirty-two strings of pearls, their length being over 200 
yards. The only other necklace which may be compared 
to that left to King Victor is the one possessed by the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala. It was the habit of King Hum- 
bert to present Queen Margherita with a pear! necklace 
each vesr on her birthday, while she also made many pur- 
chases of pearls during her hictime. 

+ +: 4 7 

A new picture by Fra Angelico has been discovered in 
a small church of Pontassieve, near Florence. It represents 


a meter in height, whose artistic value is said to be verv 
high. The Madonna is seated on a throne covered with 
deep red silk and decorated with gold, supporting the 
child on the left arm. Although it was first suggested to 
place the painting in the Museum of St. Mark’s, Venice, 
with other works of Fra Angelico, it was eventually 
brought to Florence to be restored, and it will probably 
be finally placed in the Ufhzi Gallery. Many art con- 
noisseurs have been to see it, and according to M. Schnei- 
der, the French critic, Fra Angelico must have painted 
this picture between 1425 and 1430. 


Letters to the Editor 


Brief communications are welcomed, but the editor muat remain sole 
judyve of their suitability. and he does nut undertake to hold himaclf or 
thia newspaper reaponaible for thé facta or opinions preacnicd, Anony- 
mous leliters are destroyed unread. 


Prohibition in Two Typical States 
To the Editor of THe Curistian Science Moniror: 

Please grant a former Iowan, now a citizen of California, 
space in your admirable journal for the results of many 
years of observation of the effects of liquor legislation. 

1. The people of Iowa, after trying a plan practically 
identical with the “light wine and beer” proposal for a 
generation, voted by 30,000 majority in 1882 that it was 
a failure. 

Iowa in the forties and early fifties had been strongly 
for the Maine law, but several years before the Civil War 
yielded tu the persuasions of those who beheved that it 
was wiser to prohibit whisky, rum and the other “strong” 
drinks, and license ale, wine and beer. This remained the 
Jaw until 1882, when the people, thoroughly tired of the 
experiment, adopted a constitutional amendment providing 
that “N@ person shall manufacture for sale, or sell, or 
keep for sale, as a beverage, any intoxicating liquors what- 
ever, including ale, wine and beer.” 

The State Supreme Court nullified this amendment on 
a technicality, but the people insisted, and the Legislature 
enacted an equivalent measure, so that for about ten 
years the State enjoved complete prohibition, though the 
“river cities” defied the law. In five years two-thirds of 
the county jails were empty, and the number of inmates 
in the two penitentiaries fell off so heavily that the State 
could hardly keep its contracts for prison labor and it 
was seriously proposed that one of the prisons be closed. | 

The liguor interests then organized successful propa- 
ganda for modification of the law; the mulct law was sub- 
stituted for prohibition, the saloons were reopened, and 
there were for many years no more occasions for closing 
penitentiaries. 

I came as a young boy from Pennsylvania to Iowa in 
1866, and distinctly remember three saloons of the “ale, 
wine and beer” type: “Stormy” Jordan's famous place at 
Ottumwa, which frankly and convincingly displayed the 
sign, “The Road to H ’: the more prosaic saloon of 
“Pretzel Mary” at Iowa City, which advertised in the 
dreadfully bloated figure of its proprietress the physical 
effect of “light” beverages; and “Mac’s Quiet Place” at 
Des Moines, from which many an anxious wife and mother 
dreaded the return of her mate with breath and bearing 
telling the tale of the permitted ale, wine or beer—sold, it 
was. later said, “in the interest of true temperance.” | 

2. The technique of the opposition to prohibition m 
Iowa in those early days was exactly the same as that 
now employed in fighting the Eighteenth Amendment and 
the Volstead Act. 

At a time when prohibition was in every essential 2 
success in the great body of the State, the liquor interests 
quietly opened offices on a high floor of an office building 
in Des Moines, and before the people were aware of what 
was going on flooded the State with propaganda assert- 
ing that the law was a complete failure; that the drug 
stores were practically all saloons; that more liquor was 
being consumed than when saloons had been licensed. The 
people of the State, at last believing the repetitious false- 
hoods, reluctantly permitted the politicians to surrender. 

3. Although prohibition in California is now working 

miracies of social and econumic benefit, machinery ws m 
operation to delude the public into the belief that the 
country is going to the dogs and that salvation hes only 
in modifications of the law which would undermine its 
foundations. | . 
‘ For fourteen years, I have made almost daily trips 
from Pasadena to Los Angeles on the interurban cars, 
running up Main Streeg from First Street to the Pacthe 
electric station. Main Street is the typical workingman s 
street of Los Angeles. I have scen it transformed from a 
hideous saturnalia of debauchery, with numerous saloons 
surrounded by red-faced vietims of booze, recking with 
alcohol, along which decent women hardly dared walk for 
fear of insult, into a bright and attractive thoroughfare 
of clean business, with eating houses and other reputable 
concerns substituted for dives, and throngs of well-dressed 
workers soberly going to and from employment. 

Unquestionably this deep change of character is the 
effect of the Volstead Law and the Wright Act of Califor- 
nia, and typifies a pervasive remaking of the whole com- 
munity. Yet the minds of the people of California are 
being bombarded, in season and out of season, with subtle 
suggestions and downright assertions that the consumption 
of liquor is greater than ever and that the prohibition 
law is a scandalous failure. 

In both states, my observation has been that the liquor 
business is invariably the ally of the brothel and the 
gambling dive, now grown in our large cities into vast 
financial interests; and all three are aiways at the beck 
and call of crooked and law-defying corporate interests as 
against sound business and clean-politics. — 

“At least two-thirds of the territory of the United States 
is resolutely dry, rejoicing in the supremacy of the home, 
the school and the church. In the remainder of the coun- 
trv we have millions of sympathizers. For their benefit 
and our own, we have deinstitutionalized and outlawed the 
liquor business and its ill-favored allies. We have every 
reason to stand firm. Joun J. HAMILTON, 
Formerly Editor of the De Moines News; more recently 

chairman of the Los Angeles’ County Board of Supers 


visors. 


a Madonna and child painted on wood measuring less than | Pasadena, Calif. 
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